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In the April number of the Church Review for 1848, when 
sketching a brief outline of Colonial Church Missions of the 
Seventeenth Century, within the limits of what are now the 
United States, we had occasion to speak of Rev. Dr. Johnson, 
and the influence he exerted upon the growth and character 
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of the Church in Connecticut. We propose now to consider, 
more at large, the nature and character of that influence, as 
seen in the lives and history of those Clergy who were brought 
into the Church by his means. It would afford us great 
pleasure to begin with Rev. Dr. Johnson himself, first in time, 
character, and influence, among the early Clergy of Connec- 
ticut ; to detail some of the leading events of his history, and 
point out some of the obligations which Churchmen and 
others owe this venerable man. But we hope to see this 
better done than we should be able to do it, by the publication 
of an autobiegraphy of the man, under the editorial super- 
vision of one fully competent to the task, and who, we trust, 
will enrich it with many valuable and interesting notes. We 
shall merely say, in this place, therefore, that there is in the 
possession of a friend, a life of Dr. Johnson, written by him- 
self, and which formed the basis of the biography known as 
Chandler’s Life of Johnson. The autobiography was placed 
in the hands of Rev. Dr. Chandler, who re-wrote it, omitting 
many interesting particulars which he did not deem expedient 
to publish, and adding some others which the modesty of Dr. 
J. would not allow him to write. The work of Dr. Chandler 
was published under the supervision of his son-in-law, the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Hobart, of New York, who does not seem to 
have been aware of its real origin. To this autobiography 
we hope to see appended such additional matter, by way of 
notes and illustrations, as we know to be in existence, and 
which shall serve to make us acquainted with the extent of 
our indebtedness to Rev. Dr. Johnson—an extent of which 
many of us seem not to have the slightest conception—which 
is not confined to mere matters of theological controversy, 
but includes also Biblical science and polite literature within 
a wide range. 

Joun Beacu,* the son of William Beach, was born at 
Stratford, A. D. 1700. He manifested an ardent desire for 
knowledge at a very early period, and especially for such 
knowledge as would throw additional light upon the Sacred 
Record, to which his attention was principally turned. For 
this purpose, geography and history were pursued to the extent 
of the means within his reach; and the habits of inquiry thus 
early formed, continued to influence him through life. The 





* A Life of Mr. Beach was prepared for the press as early as 1810, and 
forwarded to Mr. Lazarus Beach, his grandson, then a printer at Washington. 
Returning from Washington, Mr. B. lost his trunk, containing the MSS. together 
with many valuable pamphlets illustrating the history of the times, 
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counsel and example of a pious father sinking deep in his 
heart, and producing in him a spirit of prayer and a love of 
meditation unusual in one of his age, he cared little for the 
ordinary sports of youth and childhood ; and leading a life of 
retirement and meditation, his enemies afterwards reproached 
him with what they were pleased to term “a monkish holiness.” 

His father designed him for a tiller of the ground, but his 
longings after wisdom, and his deep solicitude to be able to 
read and understand the Bible in its original tongues, induced 
the Rev. Mr., afterwards Rev. Dr. Cutler, then the Congrega- 
tional minister of Stratford, to advise, and his father to con- 
sent to his “going to college.” He entered Yale College in 
1717, and after “making uncommon proficiency in a 
was graduated in 1721, under the Presidency of Rev. Dr. 
Cutler, who had then presided over the College for two years. 
Through the influence of his former pastor and others, Mr. 
Beach was induced to study the Episcopal controversy, which 
was openly commenced in the Colony the following year, by the 
startling announcement that Rev. Dr. Cutler, the President of 
the College, Mr. David Brown, a tutor in the same institution, 
the Rev. Mr. Johnson, the Congregational minister of West 
Haven, and Rev. James Wetmore, the Congregational minister 
of North Haven, had declared for Episcopacy. This inquiry 
raised many doubts in his mind concerning the validity of 
Presbyterian ordination, which becoming known, he was 
invited to Brookhaven, with a salary of £60 per annum, and 
testimonials proffered him to go to England for Orders. But 
though he had doubts concerning Presbyterian ordination, he 
had greater doubts as to the lawfulness of conformity in the 
Church of England, and hence declined the offer. 

Soon after, he was unanimously called to the charge of the 
Congregational parish in Newtown, where he remained about 
seven years, or until 1732, greatly respected and beloved. 
The acquaintance commenced with Dr. Johnson at New 
Haven was continued, and the various topics of difference 
between them were frequently discussed by these gentlemen 
at Newtown, where Dr. Johnson then preached once in three 
months. This seems to have excited some suspicion of Mr. 
B.’s soundness, which was subsequently confirmed by his 
occasionally using the Lorp’s Prayer in his public prayers.* 





* “ The force of prejudice” was never better illustrated than in the Puritan treat- 
ment of the Lorn’s Prayer. Mr. Beach says:—I am sorry that our neighbors not 
only wholly neglect this Divine Prayer, but take a great deal of pains to vilify it as no 
Christian Prayer, and as not fit to be used by a Christian.”— Friendly Expost., p. 37. 
This language asserts a fact that seems almost incredible. But compare with 
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When to this was added the alarming fact, that in examining 
the children of his parish in the Westminster Catechism, he 
omitted the question, What are the Decrees of God? he was 
looked upon as one far gone in those “ ways and paths of error 
which lead towards the Church.” Nor were their fears alto- 
gether without reason, for within a year from this time he 
announced to his people, from the pulpit, that after a serious 
and prayerful examination of Holy Writ and Primitive An- 
tiquity, he was convinced of the invalidity of his ordination, 
and of the unscriptural mode of government practiced by the 
Congregationalists—that he was satisfied of the lawfulness 
and propriety of conforming to the Church of England, and 
that he could not continue longer to administer the ordinances 
of the Gospel with a safe conscience, without Episcopal Ordi- 
nation. He aiso informed them that if it was their desire, he 
would procure ministerial services for them while he went to 
England, and upon his return would continue with them. 
The congregation at first seemed satisfied with this, but news 
of the affair getting abroad, the discontented ones were stirred 
up to call a council of Congregational ministers, who, when 
assembled, proceeded at once to dissolve the connection 
between Mr. Beach and his parish, and to forestall him by 


wane the people to call another man in his room. 


Mr. Beach immediately proceeded to England for Orders, 
and on his return as a missionary of the venerable Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was stationed at 
Newtown and Reading, where he arrived in September, 1732. 
At the time Mr. Beach declared for the Church, there were 
but some half dozen families of Churchmen in the place; but 
six months after his return, he had the happiness to report 
forty-four communicants. An incident occurred about this 
time which served to increase the number of families attached 
to the Church. A member of his congregation, on his return 
from Church, lost his Prayer Book, which was picked up by a 
Congregationalist, who had never seen a book of the kind. 
It was read with considerable avidity, as a curiosity, until 
it was discovered to be designed for the use of the Church of 
England, when it was pronounced a mass book, containing 





it the following expression of this “ enlightened age.” We quote from the Quar. 
Chris. Spectator, Vol. VIII, p. 257, where it is said, that “‘ the Lorp’s Prayer is not 
strictly a Christian prayer Had Curisr given a form of prayer after His 
resurrection, we doubt not it would have been essentially different.” And more 
recently still, the language of a “‘ Congregational Pastor” within the limits of our 
own town :—* This form does not meet the requirements of Scripture.”— Forms of 
Prayer. New Haven, 1849. 
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many wicked and dangerous things. The circumstance be- 
coming known, and a matter of general conversation, the 
owner was enabled to find his book, and the way was prepared 
for the ready distribution of some Prayer Books Mr. B. had 
brought with him from England. The addition of eight 
families to his flock, within a year, was the result of this 
apparently trifling incident. In 1734 they erected a Church, 
and in 1736 he reported one hundred and five communicants 
at Newtown and Reading. In 1751 the ordinary congrega- 
tion, in each place, was between two and three hundred, 
and the communicants between ninety and one hundred ; and 
in 1762 he was able to report that the Churchmen at New- 
town had become more numerous than all the dissenters; and 
they have continued to be so most of the time to the present 
day. 

Mr. Beach was eminently practical in all he said and did; 
far more disposed to labor faithfully and diligently in the 
direct duties of his profession, than to enter into discussion 
and controversy. Yet, in the midst of his laborious career, 
he was called to buckle on the armor of the militant soldier 
and do battle in defense of the Church, her doctrines and 
discipline. In 1736, the Rev. Jonathan Dickinson of Eliza- 
bethtown, N. J., published a sermon, entitled, The Vanity 
of Human Institutions in the W ‘orship of God, in which it 
was asserted that the Church of England, Pharisee-like, 
taught for doctrines the commandments | of men ; that forms 
of prayer were not Apostolic; that the Book of Common 
Prayer was nothing but the Romish Mass Book re-modeled ; 
that the Conformists to the Church in this country were dis- 
senters, guilty of schism, rending not merely the government 
but the very body of Curist. The high standing and com- 
manding talents of Mr. D., coupled with the confident assur- 
ance of his statements, rendered the sermon extremely popu- 
lar, and copies of it were widely circulated. Mr. Beach found 
them in his own parish and among his own people—given 
them with the polite intimation that it was a work Mr. Beach 
could not answer. Under the circumstances, there seemed 
no alternative, and Mr. Beach immediately replied, in A Vin- 
dication of the Worship of the Church of "England, published 
the same year. To this Mr. D. replied the next year, (1737,) 
and was again answered by Mr. Beach the same year. The 

controversy was ably conducted on both sides, and sustained 
by arguments similar to those with which we are now familiar. 
In one respect, however, the points in dispute have changed. 
It was then agreed on all hands, that separation from a Church 
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without lawful cause, was schism; and that schism was not 
to be regarded as a blessing, but to be looked upon as a 
heinous sin. The modern notion of men being at liberty to 
connect themselves with, or withdraw from, any Church, 
as fancy or mterest may dictate, had not then been heard 
of. Both parties, also, agreed in the necessity of an un- 
interrupted succession in the ministry—one deriving it 
through the line of Presbyters, the other through the line 
of Bishops. . 

That Mr. Beach had the advantage of his opponent in this 
discussion may be fairly inferred from the fact, that Mr. Dick- 
inson, in his answer to Mr. Beach, published the next year, 
(1738,) shifts his ground somewhat, and instead of making 
the direct charge of schism against Churchmen, is satisfied to 
maintain, The Reasonableness of Non-conformity to the 
Church of England in point of worship. At this time, Mr. 
B. published a sermon under the title of The Duty of Loving 
our Enemies, which, though not directly an answer, appears 
to have closed the controversy. 

In 1745, Mr. Beach published a sermon On the Freeness 
and Fullness of Salvation, from Rom. vi, 23; to which Mr. 
Dickinson replied in 1747, in A Vindication of God's sover- 
eign free Grace. Mr. Beach replied the same year, vindica- 
ting the doctrines of the sermon, to which Mr. D. replied the 
year following, (1748;) to which Mr. B. soon rejoined. The 
same year the Rev. Mr. Hobart, the Congregational minister 
of Fairfield, published A serious Address to the Members of 
the Episcopal Separation in New England, in which symp- 
toms were manifested of a disposition to give up the doctrine 
of Apostolic succession. Mr. Beach replied to this early in 
1749. About 1750, Rev. Mr. Dickinson of Norwalk renewed 
the discussion concerning Decrees, etc., to which Mr. Beach 
replied in such a clear and convincing manner, developing 
the consequences involved in the Calvinistic doctrine of 
decrees, with such force and precision, that Mr. Dickinson 
confessed in his reply, “that if Gon’s decrees do influence the 
event, I must acknowledge his [Mr. B.’s] consequences just, 
and his arguments from Gop’s decrees unanswerable.” Mr. 
Dickinson escaped this dilemma, however, by denying that 
the decrees of Gop do influence events; whereupon Mr. 
Beach affirmed, that the real ground in dispute was conceded ; 
that a decree which did not render the event necessary, was 
no such decree as Calvinism taught, and that Mr. D. himself 
was approximating Arminian ground. 

In 1760 he preached a sermon before the Clergy in attend- 
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ance upon a Convention held at New Haven, containing a 
vindication of the fundamental articles of the faith, after- 
wards published with a preface from the pen of Rev. Dr. 
Johnson. In 1765 he published an answer to a thesis proceed- 
ing from some one connected with Yale College, entitled, “Obe- 
dientia personalis non est necessaria ad Justificationem.” 
His other publications, so far as known, were, 1758, An In- 
quiry concerning the State of the Dead, which, being mis- 
understood, was misrepresented, and which he therefore re- 
gretted publishing ; though the doctrine itself seems to have 
been sound and orthodox. Mr. Beach also published three 
sermons at Boston, without date, with the title, Discourses, 
Casuistic and Practical, on 2 Kings ii, 23, 24; Matth 
xx, 16; and Luke xxi, 28. Also asermon on the death of 
Rev. Dr. Johnson, in 1772. There is also one other publica- 
tion of Mr. Beach, deserving notice. In 1762, an anonymous 
pamphlet was published, entitled, Advantages of Conforming, 
purporting to be Letters from a Clergyman of the Church, 
personating Rev. Mr. Beach,* to a young man, who is repre- 
sented as of dissolute habits. For some time, Mr. B. refused 
to take any notice of the scandalous thing, but some persons 
believing, or pretending to believe, that they were genuine 
letters, Mr. B., under the advice of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, addressed A Friendly Expostulation to the authors and 
abettors of the work; which, considering the provocation, is 
written in a spirit of great moderation and calmness. The 
work, which was attributed to the pen of one or more Congre- 
gational ministers with whom Mr. B. had been engaged in con- 
troversy, represents the Church as a convenient rendezvous 
for gentlemen of other persuasions, who meet with difficulties 
in their doctrines, but especially in their discipline ; intimating 
that, the clergy of the Church were good livers, sparing neither 
punch nor Madeira, and that they were particularly attentive 
to the ladies. The writer then says: “I have dwelt the longer 
on these temporal advantages of the Church of England, be- 
cause I think the hinge of the whole controversy turns upon 
them ; since I have. good grounds to believe that there are ten 
times as many converts made by them, as by all other argu- 
ments put together.” It is hardly possible to conceive of such 
diabolical practices in any Christian man, but especially in one 





* We have seen a parallel to this in our day. In 1819 a scurrilous pamphlet 
was published at New Haven, without name or date, with the title— A Serious 
Call to those who are without the pale of the Episcopal Church: By a consistent 
Churchman ;’—which pamphlet was got up by three Congregational ministers, 
two of whom are now living and hold prominent places among their brethren. 
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who calls himself a Christian minister ; and it must be regarded 
as proof of a mastery over the spirit rarely attained, that Mr. 
Beach could bring himself to treat the authors with ordinary 
courtesy. He mildly meets the infamous charges—denies 
their truth ; boldly challenges inquiry into the minutest cir- 
cumstances attending the conformity of the clergy ; defies the 
authors to make good any of their wholesale charges; and 
finally inscribes his work to the Governor of the Colony, him- 
self a Congregationalist, as a judge and arbiter between them. 
When we consider the time, place, occasion, and manner of 
this publication, it must be regarded as a triumphant vindication 
of the general purity of motive and Christian character of the 
Churchmen of those days.* 

This was not the only annoyance experienced by Mr. 
Beach from the same quarter. Upon the publication of his 
sermon concerning the state of the departed, which has been 
already mentioned, they made garbled quotations from it, 
representing him as a heretic, to which accusations of immor- 
al living were added, and the whole transmitted to the So- 
ciety of which he was a Missionary. When these were 
received in London, copies of them were transmitted to Mr. 
Beach for his answer, when he was able to meet and reply 
to them to the satisfaction of his employers; thus defeating 
and putting at naught the counsels of his enemies. 

The asperity of feeling thus produced and kept active by 
this species of warfare, rendered Mr. Beach’s situation pe- 
culiarly uncomfortable during the entire period of the Rev- 
olution. Believing that hostility to the Church was one of 
the chief causes of the civil dissentions and troubles.in the 
Northern Colonies, he not only refused to participate in thei, 
but resolutely continued to pray for the “King and Royal 
family,” until the close of the war, being, it is supposed, the 
only clergyman in New England who did it. This caused 
him and his parishioners to be, to use his own language, “ the 
butt of general hatred ;” and of necessity led to many annoy- 
ances, the particulars of which have not been preserved. 

The amount of labor performed by Mr. Beach was im- 
mense. For nearly half a century he filled a cure extending 
twenty miles in length and twelve in width, besides perform- 
ing service in numerous other places, on a great variety of 
occasions. At the end of forty years he had preached twice 





* A copy of the Advantages of Conformity, ¢-c., was sent to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who said of it: “ It is written in a ludicrous manner, yet with strong 
virulence, and seems likely enough to do great mischief.” 
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every Sunday, alternately at Reading and Newtown, having 
lost but two Sundays by sickness, notwithstanding he had 
been troubled with a rheumatic colic which had not allowed 
him a day’s freedom from pain during the whole period. The 
distance between the Churches of ‘Newtown and Reading, 
was between eight and nine miles, and the road not good; 
and yet winter and summer, snow and rain, were to him alike, 
neither cold, nor storm, nor unbroken paths ever preventing, 
in a single instance, his regular attendance at Church on 
Sunday. Once, in attempting to ford a deep and rapid river, 
he came near being drowned, and was rescued from a water 

rave in a most providential manner, and often in his travels 
“ was without the common comforts of life. But he bore 
all with cheerful resignation, rejoicing that he was permit- 
ted to follow the footsteps of his Divine Lorp and Mas- 
ter,—to be made partaker of his sufferings, that he might 
hereafter partake of his glories. He departed this life on 
the 19th of March, 1782, in the 82d year of his age. 

Among the Parishes which owe their existence to the 
labors of Mr. Beach, besides those under his immediate care, 
are those of New Milford and Roxbury, in Connecticut, 
where Parishes were organized by him, and where there are 
now flourishing Churches. The Parishes of Lanesborough 
in Massachusetts, and Arlington in Vermont, owed their 
existence mainly to emigration from the Parishes under the 
care of Mr. Beach. At New Milford, Churchmen were fined 
for non-attendance upon Congregational worship, which fines, 
under the advice of Mr. Beach, were paid, and copies of the 
proceedings taken to be forwarded to the Bishop of London, 
in order to be laid before the King and council. This fact 
becoming known, the authorities were glad to refund the 
money, and grant permission to build a Church, which before 
had been refused. All the other Parishes in the same vicin- 
ity were also under more or less obligation to Mr. Beach. 

Of Mr. Beach’s personal appearance we have no knowl- 
edge. That his scholarship was much above the common 
-standard of educated men of his day, there is every reason 
to believe. His numerous publications show him to have 
been a man of clear head and sound mind, quick to perceive, 
and apt in developing the hidden tendencies of any premises, 
true or false ; ready himself to abide all the consequences of 
his principles, and holding others strictly to the same course. 
Yet he was ever ready to distinguish between acknowledged 
principles and their logical consequences, when those conse- 
quences were disavowed. His style of writing was simple 
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and unadorned, yet nervous and generally convincing. His 
theological opinions were such as were common to the clergy 
of New England, and coincided, in the main, with the views 
of Barrow and Butler, Clarke and Cudworth, J. Scott and 
Secker, Sherlock and Stillingfleet, Leland and Lowth, Leslie 
and Lowman, Hall, Wilson and Whitby, Patrick and Pear- 
son, and other kindred writers, which were the text-books 
and the examples of the early clergy of Connecticut. That 
men who followed such guides would be sound in the faith, 
is a necessary inference. Yet there have not been wanting 
men, both then and since, ready to charge the whole body of 
the clergy of that day, as being anti-evangelical, wanting 
all experimental knowledge of the deeper mysteries of the 
Gospel. And this charge, made first in the heat of party 
strife, and perpetuated by sectarian prejudice, has deceived 
some of our own members. It is due to the Church, and to 
the memory of the departed faithful, therefore, to set this 
matter in its true light. 

That there was a wide difference between the theological 
sentiments of the early clergy of the Church and their oppo- 
nents, is known to “every one; but in what these differences 
consisted, is not so well understood. That those who were 
arrayed in theological hostility to our forefathers, accused 
them of being unevangelical, all are aware, but what were 
the grounds upon which those charges were based, few seem 
to understand. We must know, therefore, what were the 
points in dispute between the parties, and what were the 
consequences of the respective views upon the practical 
teaching, of both, before we are prepared to decide how far 
the allegations were even apparently well founded. Indeed, 
itis mainly by the fruits of the doctrines, as seen in their 
practical teaching, that we are to judge the truth or falsehood 
of the premises from which those consequences proceeded. 
But, unfortunately, on this most important point the public 
are almost entirely without any meansof judging. The earl 
Clergy of Connecticut were too much engrossed by the a 
titude of their labors to have leisure to pen or publish prac- 
tical treatises on any subject, and were so much embarrassed 
by their position that they would not have been able to 
publish them, had they been written. The works they did 
publish, were such as the controversies of the day impera- 
tively called for, and these being almost entirely confined to 
a few controverted points of doctrine and discipline, give us 
little insight into the character of their parochial teaching. 
But the good providence of Gop has put it into our power to 
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remove some of the obscurity resting upon this point. A 
volume of Manuscript Sermons, written by the early Clergy 
of Connecticut, and by them preached in their respective 
Parishes, collected at first as a matter of curiosity rather 
than for their historical interest and value, came into our 
possession several years since, in which are comprised Ser- 
mons by Rev. Drs. Johnson and Cutler, Rev. Mr. Beach, 
Andrews, Marshall, and Winslow, together with some, the 
writers of which are unknown. We should have been glad to 
give copious extracts from these, but our limits will not 
permit, to which we might+ add extracts from some publi- 
cations of a polemical nature, made by the Rev. Dr. Leaming 
and Rev. Mr. Andrews, and by these we should be entirely 
willing to abide as to the Scriptural and evangelical char- 
acter of the teaching in question. And the decision of this 
point decides the place which all the early Clergy of Con- 
necticut should hold in our affections and reverence, for 
among the many Sermons, Letters, pamphlets, and publica- 
tions made by these men, which have passed under our 
notice, we have discovered not a single trace of any di- 
versity of sentiment among them, as regards either doctrine 
or practice. They held the unity of the faith, in the bond 
of peace, more strictly and thoroughly than any other set of 
men within our knowledge, since the primitive ages, and the 
result has already been seen upon our pages. 

Man’s utter helplessness without the assistance of Gop’s 
Sprit, and his freedom therewith,—his inability to do any 
thing whereby to merit Gop’s favor, and yet the necessity of 
obedience,—his justification by faith alone and the necessity 
of good works flowing from a true and living faith, are 
among the fundamental doctrines of the early Clergy. And 
they saw in these more than a mere spiritualism,—they saw 
them outwardly realized in the Church and the Sacraments, 
to depart from which, was to involve themselves in the hein- 
ous crime of schism. The circumstances of the times gave 
some doctrines a peculiar prominence, especially in their 
more public ministrations, and this fact was seized upon by 
their enemies, and turned into evidence of an undervaluation 
of other important doctrines, which more reckless opponents 
intersreted into a denial of them. We can now add no 
more than to say, that we know none among all the calumni- 
ators of the early Clergy of Connecticut, who, judged by the 
standards of the Church, would be more sound as Churchmen, 
or more evangelical in doctrine, than they. 
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Rev. Timorny Curter, D. D., was born at Charlestown, 
Mass., A. D. 1683, and was graduated at Cambridge, 1701. 
He was ordained as a Congregational minister at Stratford, 
Conn., January 11, 1709, where he remained ten years, in 
high esteem, being the most celebrated preacher, and most lib- 
eral scholar in the colony. In 1719, he was eletted President 
of Yale College, which was regarded as a most auspicious 
event. President Allen says, “he was a man of profound 
and general learning, particularly distinguished for his ac- 

uaintance with Oriental literature, and that he spoke 

atin fluently ;’—President Stiles, that “he had more knowl- 
edge of the Arabic than any man in New England before 
him, except President Chauncey, and his disciple Mr. Thatch- 
er;’—and Rev. Dr. Miller, that “he was a man of strong 
natural powers and extensive acquirements, well acquaint- 
ed with classical learning,—one of the best Oriental schol- 
ars ever educated in America, and well skilled in Logic, 
Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, Theology, and Ecclesiastical 
History.” These testimonies from men of different faith, 
leave no doubt of the extent and variety of his erudition, or 
of his great popularity. 

For about thirty years Dr. Cutler labored earnestly and 
faithfully, scarcely losing a day by any illness whatever. But 
for the last eight or nine years of his life he suffered greatly. 
He died Aug. 17th, 1765, in the 82d year of his age. His 
manner was distinguished and lofty, but rather distant, nor 
was he skilled in the art of winning general popularity : yet, 
says Elliott, “ people of every denomination looked upon Kine 
with a sort of veneration.” 

We cannot wonder, therefore, that when, in 1722, he an- 
nounced to the corporation of the College that he was 
convinced of the invalidity of his ordination, and of the 
necessity there was laid upon him of withdrawing from the 
communion of the Congregationalists, and conforming to the 
Church of England, that it should have thrown the whole colo- 
ny into commotion, and that every effort should have been made 
to induce him to retraet his announcement. Especially, 
when we remember that the Rev. Mr. Johnson, another of 
the best preachers and scholars in the colony, made the same 
declaration, in which Mr. Brown, one of the tutors, and Rev. 
Mr. Wetmore, another Congregational minister, coincided, 
and that the Rev. Messrs. Hart, Elliott, and Whittlesey con- 
fessed themselves almost persuaded of the same fact,—when 
we remember all this, and consider the state of public feeling 
here at the time, we cannot be surprised at the harshness and 
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severity that was afterwards manifested towards them ; nor, 
that the magnificent donation of books, made by Berkeley to 
that Institution, similar to those which were supposed to have 
been the first cause of this defection, should be considered 
by Cotton Mather as “a sad accident to the College.”* But 
we do not, and at this time, cannot understand nor appreciate 
the strength of motive that must have operated upon the 
minds of such men, to have induced them to forego all the 
temporal advantages they possessed,—which foci them to 
give up a certain competence, with honor and praise as much 
as man could ask, for an uncertain maintenance among a few 
despised, dispersed sheep in a wide wilderness, amid hatred, 
obloquy, and disgrace. The charge of worldly and mercenary 
motives which some of the most reckless of their opponents 
brought against them, has not a shadow of foundation ; and 
when it was said in the testimonials given them on going to 
England for Orders, that they were “men of unspotted char- 
acters and of the nicest virtue,” who “pursuing the dictates 
of a good conscience, had forsaken their dearest interests 
and valuable settlements,” nothing was said beyond the strict- 
est truth. 

Cutler, Johnson, and Brown sailed ‘from Boston November 
5th, and arrived in England December 15th, 1723. They 
underwent the usual examinations, and were ordained a short 
time after by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Green, Bishop of Norwich, 
acting on behalf of the Bishop of London—who lay at the 
point of death. Upon their return, Cutler was appointed to 
the charge of a new Church recently organized in Boston; 
and consequently his subsequent history properly belongs to 
the Diocese of Massachusetts. We shall only add in this 
place, therefore, that in three years from his arrival in Bos- 
ton, he had a Congregation of from seven to eight hundred, 
which subsequently became much larger. He died August 
17, 1765, aged 82 years. 

It is an honor in which the Church in Connecticut may 
well rejoice, that, under Gop, she was permitted to have three 





* It is a curious fact not generally known, that two of the principal donors of 
Yale College were Churchmen. Elihu Yale, the chief donor, and after whom the 
College was named, was a Churchman, and gave what he did, not for the purpose 
of confirming the Colonists in their religious opinions, but because he deemed the 
light of intelligence essential to their recovery from error. Bishop Berkeley also 
gave about a thousand volumes of valuable books to this College, together with 
his farm in Rhode Island. Nor have these donations been unblessed, for of about 
one thousand and six hundred clergymen educated in this College, previous to 
1845, over one hundred and sixty, or more than one tenth, have been or have 
become Episcopalians. 
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such men for her founders, as Cutler, Johnson, and Beach ; 
and it was owing in no small degree to the long and faithful 
lives of the, two last, that her foundations were so deeply and 
securely laid. Men of sound and well stored minds, masters 
of all the learning of the age, of unceasing industry and toil, 
they were patterns to their flocks, and should be to the clergy 
of coming ages. Lest our language should be considered as 
the eulogy of partial friendship, we extract the following 
from President Allen’s Biography of Rev. Dr. Johnson :—* He 
was happy in the calmness of his temper, which was seldom 
discomposed. Those who knew him, generally revered him. 
The same good disposition which made him amiable in pri- 
vate life, marked all his proceedings of a public nature, and 
may be discovered in his controversial writings. Benevo- 
lence was an auspicious trait in his character. He seldom 
suffered a day to pass without doing to others some good 
offices relating to their temporal or spiritual affairs. His con- 
versation was enlivened by the natural cheerfulness of his 
disposition, yet in his freest discourse he retained a respect 
to his character as a Clergyman. His piety was unmingled 
with gloom or melancholy, and he contemplated with admi- 
ration and gratitude the wonderful plan of redemption dis- 
closed in the gospel.” He published, among other things, A 
System of Morals, 1746; A Treatise on Logic, and another 
on Ethics, reprinted together in 1872, A Hebrew Grammar in 
1767, which evinced an accurate acquaintance with that 
language,—reprinted in 1771, with additions and improve- 
ments.* 

The History of the Church in West Haven bears the follow- 
ing testimony to the character of thesame man. “ We cannot 
leave this part of our subject without lingering a few mo- 
ments to contemplate the character of him, who is justly 
styled the Father of Episcopacy in Connecticut, and to admire 
and adore that overruling Providence, which has evidently 
guided and governed us from the beginning. Upon the char- 
acter of the Rev. Dr. Jounson, no one can dwell but with 
satisfaction. As a man, as ascholar, as a Christian, and as a 
minister, it is deserving of high eulogy. His talent for learn- 
ing was very considerable, and his mind clear and discrimi- 
nating. He had read much, and thought more, and having 
the result of both his reading and reflection well systematized 
and arranged, he was unusually ready on all points of learning 





® Bishop Lowth said of the first edition of this Grammar: “I have read it 
with much satisfaction, and, I think, in both parts, it is as clear and full as any 
thing I have met with in so small a compass.” 
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likely to come up; and for this reason possessed an advantage 
over almost every man he met. And when to this we add 
the kindness, the affection, and the sincerity of his manner, 
accompanied as it was by a life that evinced the reality of 
all his professions, it is not wonderful that he was able to 
hold the minds of such multitudes in subserviency to his 
own, or rather, we should say, it is no wonder that he should 
have been able to have infused so much of his own spirit into 
those around him. When we consider Dr. Jounson in every 
point of view, we cannot hesitate to pronounce him one of 
the master-spirits of the age, and if we may so speak, as a 
pivot on which, to a considerable extent, the character of the 
age was made to turn.” 

The picture we have here drawn of a few of the early 
Clergy of Connecticut, is descriptive of all, and is true of all ;— 
in proof of which we do ourselves and our readers the pleas- 
ure of copying the following tribute to their memory, from the 
pen of one who has taken much pains to inform himself on 
this point : 

“They were men of God. They were men of prayer. 
They were devoted to their sacred calling. Each one taking 
charge of several different flocks, which were scattered, and far 
apart ; constantly occupied in riding to and fro; preaching on 
the Lord’s day, and preaching on the week day, visiting the sick, 
burying the dead, comforting the mourning, and ever making 
the business of their profession their sole business, they were 
models of missionary zealand devotion. They were everywhere 
venerated. They were everywhere beloved Their 
sect might be spoken against, but themselves never. Officially 
and personally they were without reproach ; and tradition, so 
far from relating any incidents respecting them, which should 
cause a sigh to be heaved over human frailty, of them and 
their lives, triumphantly declares, that of whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are love- 
ly. whatsoever things are of good report, they were patterns. 

“They were, also, men of learning. They were scholars. 
And though few of their number - would now be called polite 
scholars, yet the acquirements of all were solid and exact. 

They were living in the midst of learned men of 
another denomination, who were continually demanding of 
them reasons for their faith. In despite of hundiein the 
were compelled to be scholars, and scholars armed at all 
points. They were attacked from the pulpit, they were at- 
tacked from the press, they were attacked in private conver- 
sation; and from the pulpit, from the press, and in private 
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conversation, they were obliged to give prompt and full re- 
plies. If a fondness for classic ease is sometimes to be impu- 
ted to the clergy, they at least are exempt from the charge. 
They were champions in full array, and they were champions 
who knew no rest. They were sentinels, and sentinels who 
knew no relief. Now they were attacked from this quarter, 
and now from that. Now they had to confront argument 
with argument, and now, authority with authority ; and in 
order not to discredit their cause, but to acquit themselves 
like men, they were obliged to explore the inmost depths of 
sacred erudition. 

“They were men of too stern a mould to heed consequen- 
ces. Truth they had sought, truth they deemed they had 
found, and truth they were determined to follow at all haz- 
ards. They did declare openly, that they had been preaching 
without the proper authority. They gave up their places. 
In vain kindred wept; friends entreated; brethren now 
threatened, and now expostulated, and now deserted. In vain 
arose in vision the dangers of along voyage over the deep. 
Im vain appeared in certain reserve, a life of toil, self-denial, 
and poverty. In vain raged the war of pamphlets, and para- 
graphs, and of village calumnies. On they went in their 
noble career, with an almost martial bearing and tread, and 
with that inward majesty of soul, with which truth and prin- 
ciple always inspire their faithful votaries. 

“ Having finished the work which was given them to do, 
they are now taken to their reward. They are gone to that 
Saviour whom they served. They walk in light, with the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets, with the noble army of 
martyrs, and with the spirits of all just men made perfect. 
They are with that cloud of witnesses, brethren, who are 
marking our course ; for the eyes of all in that invisible world 
are upon us.” 

We have already pursued these sketches so far, that we 
must omit further biographical notices until a future number. 
There are many other names equally deserving, which we 
hope to notice, and among them, none more so than that of 
Bishop Seabury, whose energy, learning, and zeal were in- 
strumental, in a-high degree, in preserving for the Church in 
this country those sound principles of doctrine and discipline, 
which Johnson, Beach, and Cutler were so successful in plant- 
ing, and so faithful in defending. Nor do we intend to rest 
with the early Clergy of Connecticut, for, Deo Volente, we 
purpose to give sketches of the early Clergy of the Church 
in the country generally. 
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SMYTH AGAINST CONFIRMATION. 


Art. I]—The Romish and Prelatical Rite of Confirmation 
Examined: and Proved to be Contrary to the Scriptures, 
and the Practice of all the Earliest and Purest Churches, 
both Oriental and Western. By Tuomas Smyrna, D. D., 
Author of “Lectures on the Apostolical Succession,” 
° Presbytery and not Prelacy the Scriptural and Primitive 
Polity,” &c. With an Appendix on the Duty of requirin 
a Public Profession of Religion. New York: Mark H 
Newman, &c. 1845. 


A pecutiar feature of this little book has, no doubt, been 
its protection, so far, against a full and complete answer. A 
Romanist could not engage in such an undertaking, without 
entirely throwing himself into the Roman system. The 
author, with his usual artfulness, so intimately associates the 
“Romish and Prelatical Rite of Confirmation,” that his reader, 
unless previously instructed in the doctrine of the Church, 
would conclude, that all ground for the observance of the rite 
Was quite swept away. 

Such being the character of the work before us, it is plain 
that the only form our review of it can assume, must be that 
of an exposure. This done, the work will, with all candid 
minds, lose or fail to win any confidence ; and thus be more 
effectually disposed of, than by an elaborate rep!y. We shall 
proceed, then, to show that the author has distunestly stated 
the Church’s view and estimate of Confirmation, with the 
design of imposing on uninformed readers ; that he represents 
Confirmation as a Sacrament; combats it as such, and 
endeavors to make it appear from our own writers, that it is 
but little steemed by some of them; and, thus, by deprecia- 
ting the 1 c, he hopes to destroy its authority and obligation in 
inquiring and obediently-disposed minds. 

Soon after the appearance of the work, having noticed, on 
the back of the title page, a glaring fraud in a partial quota- 
tion from Burnet on the Articles, we exposed it in the Banner 
of the Cross, Vol. VIII, p. 302. In the present fuller notice, 
it is proper to set forth the same thing. The passage from 
Burnet occurs again in the body of the work, and is quoted in 
full; but after the mind has become prepossessed with the idea 

VOL. II.—NO. III. 42 
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suggested by the first and most conspicuous introduction of it. 
And even where it is fairly cited in regard to the words, the 
same attempt at misrepresentation is manifest. It will not 
be necessary to comment on the place where it occurs the 
second time. To avoid all appearance of unfairness, we refer 
the reader to the passage, (p. 100,) where he may judge for 
himself whether the /abor at misrepresentation does not 
obviously arise from the author’s having to encounter the 
very clause which he had omitted when giving the passage 
without remarks. In connection with two extracts from 
Archbishop Whately, he quotes Burnet thus :—* The inven- 
tion that was afterwards found out, by which the Bishop was 
held to be the only minister of Confirmation, was a piece of 
superstition, without any color from Scripture.” — Bishop 
Burnet on the XX XIX Art., p. 354. 

In our copy of Burnet, (London, M,DCC,LIX,) we find the 
passage on page 337, under Art. XXV. The entire sentence 
reads thus: “ The invention that was afterwards found out, 
by which the bishop was held to be the only minister of Con- 
Jirmation, [even though Presbyters were suffered to Confirm, 
was a piece of superstition, without any color from Scripture.’ 
The clause in brackets, it will be observed, is omitted by Dr. 
Smyth. Now, some allowance might have been made for 
this, and some mitigation of our judgment on his misrepre- 
sentation of the Bishop, had not the whole tenor of the Bish- 
op’s remarks on this 25th Article been infinitely clearer than 
the one sentence in hand. But the omission betrays some 
fear on the part of the Doctor. He saw very evidently that 
if he should allow its place to the clause, “Presbyters were 
suffered to Confirm,” his readers would discover that confirma- 
tion did not appertain to the office of Presbyter, but that only 
under certain circumstances the Presbyter was suffered to 
confirm. In order to judge of Burnet’s sentiments in regard 
to such an allowance to Presbyters, we must quote him at 
some length :-— 


“In the Latin Church, Jerome tells us that in his time the Bishop only confirmed ; 
and though he makes the reason of this to be rather for doing an honor to them, 
than from any necessity of the Law, yet he positively says the Bishops went round 
praying for the Holy Ghost on those whom they confirmed. It is said by Hilary, 
that in Egypt the Presbyters did confirm in the Bishop's absence : so that custom 
joined with the distinction between the consecration and the applying of the Chrism, 
grew to be the universal practice of the Greek Church. The greatness of Diocesses, 
with the increasing numbers of the Christians, made that both in France and the 
Councils of Orange ; and in Spain and the Council of Toledo, the same rule was 
laid down that the Greeks had begun. In Spain, some Priests did consecrate the 
Chrism, but that was severely forbid in one of the Councils of Toledo. Yet at 
Rome the ancient custom was observed, of appropriating the whole business of Con- 
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firmation to the Bishop, even in Gregory the Great’s time ; therefore he reproved 
the Clergy of Sardinia, because among them the Priests did confirm, and he 
appointed it to be reserved to the Bishop; but when he understood that some of 
them were offended at this, he writ to the Bishop of Carali, that though his former 
order was made according to the ancient practice of the Church of Rome, yet he 
consented that for the future the Priests might confirm in the Bishop’s absence. 
But Pope Nicholas, in the ninth century, pressed this with more rigor. For the 

ians being then converted to the Christian religion, and their Priests having 
both baptized and confirmed the new converts, Pope Nicholas sent Bishops among 
them with orders to confirm even those who had already been confirmed by Priests. 
Upon which, the contest being then on foot between Rome and Constuntinople, 
Photius got it to be decreed ina Synod at Constantinople, That the Chrism being 
hallowed by a Bishop, it might be administered by Presbyters ; and Photius affirmed 
that a Presbyter might do this, as well as baptize, or offer at the Altar. But Pope 
Nicholas, with the confidence that was often assumed by that See upon as bad 
grounds, did affirm that this had never been allowed of. And upon this many of 
the Latins did, in the progress of their disputes with the Greeks, say that they had 
no Confirmation.” —(pp. 337, 338.) 

From this language of Burnet, it is beyond any dispute, 
that however the practice may have varied at different times, 
he considered the ancient custom to have confined confirma- 
tion to the Bishop; for example —“At Rome the ancient 
custom was observed, of appropriating the whole business of 
confirmation to the Bishop.” The fact is too clear, then, to 
be obscured by Dr. Smyth’s artifice, that the author, whom 
he so ‘~~ | misrepresents, held confirmation to be an 
ancient rite. ut we shall now further show that Burnet 
esteemed it to be of Apostolic origin. On page 335, he says :— 
“We must consider in what respect our Church receives 
Confirmation.” “We find that after Philip, the Deacon and 
Evangelist, had converted and baptized some in Samaria, 
Peter and John were sent thither by the Apostles, who laid 
their hands on as many as were baptized, and prayed that they 
might receive the Holy Ghost; upon which it is said, that 
they received the Holy Ghost.”—(Acts viii, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17.) 
And subsequently in this connexion, the Bishop adds,—* So, 
from these warrants, we find in the earliest writings of Chris- 
tianity, mention of a confirmation after baptism, which, for 
the greater solemnity and awe of the action, and from the 
preg of St. Peter and St. John, was reserved to the 

ishop, to be done only by him.” 

Now it is true, that the question might still be asked, how . 
we would explain the passage quoted by Dr. 8., and reconcile 
it with such as we have quoted. And we admit that the writer 
must be kept consistent with himself, or both of the conflict- 
ing passages be dropped as worthless. The latter alternative 
is all we need to urge, for the defeat of our author in this 
particular instance. But we shall examine the Bishop further 


in this place, both because he will thus appear free from con- 
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tradiction, and will be found treating confirmation, not as Dr. 
S. represents it, as a Sacrament, but as one of the religious 
rites of the Church. What he says is found under the Arti- 
cle on two Sacraments, (Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.) 
He is there opposing the so called Sacraments of the Roman 
Church, and maintaining the only two specified in the 25th 
Article. What he alludes to, then, as the “Invention that 
was afterwards found out,” was the introduction of oil into 
use at Confirmations, which he says (p. 336) the Church of 
Rome supplied so as to have the matter that is considered 
essential to a Sacrament. This oil, or chrism, he calls the 
invention that was a piece of superstition. True, he says, 
“the invention that was afterwards found out, by which the 
Bishop was held to be the only Minister of Confirmation,” 
&c. This, however, is very different from saying, the inven- 
tion, that the Bishop was the only Minister, &c. He clearly 
shows, that the primitive custom confined the administration 
to the Bishop—that afterwards the practice varied. But, as 
the principle involved in the ancient usage was not to be 
violated, those who introduced the variation felt the neces- 
sity of some such device as would still preserve the ancient 
rinciple of confining the power to the Bishop, while yet 
resbyters might be suffered to administer the rite. The in- 
vention then by which Bishops should be regarded as the only 
Ministers, though Presbyters were suffered to confirm, was 
the introduction of oil, which the Bishop alone could consecrate, 
but the Presbyter might apply. The power was thus, in one 
sense, confined to the Bishop, while, in the opinion of the 
inventors, the Presbyter might administer confirmation. Bur- 
net says finally, “Presbyters thus confirming, was thought 
like Deacons giving the Sacrament, though Priests only 
— consecrate the Eucharist,” (p. 337.) 
nce, in the course of our author’s work, we observe an 
expression of candor. It isin a case where the truth would 
certainly disclose itself, even though he had endeavored to 
conceal it. We refer to page 13, where he professes to 
be just “entering upon an examination” of his subject. The 
result of his labor fully confirms what this declaration indu- 
ces us to expect—the essay of a novice. 

He frets against confirmation because, “if,” says he, “ the 
doctrine of confirmation, as held either by Romanists or 
Prelatists, be correct, then is our baptism vain, our Chris- 
tianity imperfect, and we are still unregenerate, alienated 
from God, strangers from the commonwealth of Israel,” (p. 14.) 
But, after all, he does not better his cause or condition. For 
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any thing established against confirmation, can never affect 
one way or the other, the validity of what he calls his 
baptism. It is valid or invalid, without reference to confir- 
mation. It might be a much more profitable task to him, to 
search into the Scriptures for the authority of his baptism, 
than to be concerned for the temporal authority of that in 
which he claims no share. 

But it is time to come to his statement of the doctrine, 
which he intends to demolish. On page 14 he says, “con- 
firmation consists in the imposition of hands, with prayer 
and other ceremonies, for the full admission of baptized 
persons into the Church, and their participation of that 
further grace which it is necessary to convey.” For the 
— let us test the correctness of this definition by the 

rayer Book. At the time of confirmation, the Bishop says 
to those who are to be then confirmed, “Do ye here, in the 
presence of God, and of this congregation, renew the solemn 
promise and vow that ye made, or that was made in your 
name, at your baptism ; ratifying and confirming the same, 
and acknowledging yourselves bound to believe and do all 
those things which ye then undertook, or your sponsors then un- 
dertook for you?” To which the answer is, “Ido.” After 
a few versicles, follows a prayer that God, who has vouch- 
safed to regenerate his servants by water and the Holy Ghost, 
and given them forgiveness of all their sins, would strengthen 
them with the Holy Ghost, the Comforter ; and daily increase 
in them his manifold gifts of grace ; the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and ghostly strength, 
the spirit of knowledge and true godliness ; and fill them with 
the spirit of his holy fear. Then while the Bishop lays his 
hands on every one severally, he says: “Defend, O Lord, 
this thy child, [or this thy servant,] with thy heavenly grace ; 
that he may continue thine forever, and daily increase in 
thy Holy Spirit more and more, until he come into thy 
everlasting kingdom. Amen.” In another collect in the 
order of confirmation, occurs the petition, “We make our 
humble supplications unto thee for these thy servants, upon 
whom, after the example of thy holy Apostles, we have now 
laid our hands; to certify them, by this sign, of thy favor and 
gracious goodness towards them. Let thy Fatherly hand, 
we beseech thee, ever be over them: let thy Holy Spirit ev- 
er be with them: and so lead them in the knowledge and 
obedience of thy word, that in the end they may obtain 
everlasting life, through our Lord Jesus Christ ; who, with 
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thee and the Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth ever one God, 
world without end. Amen.” 

These are the principal portions of the service at confirma- 
tion. Let any one examine them carefully, with all the 
service, as found in the Book of Common Bi and he 
will feel but a slight obligation of belief in our author’s de- 
claration, that “confirmation consists in the imposition of 
hands, with prayer and other ceremonies for the full admis- 
sion of baptized persons into the Church.” But the incorrect- 
ness of this statement will more fully appear, on a compari- 
son of the form of confirming, with the form of baptizing. 
After what we have given as specimens of the former, it re- 
mains only to extract a few sentences from the latter. In the 
very first prayer, whether at infant or adult baptism, we find 
the petition, that the persons to be baptized may be delivered 
from wrath, and “received into Christ’s Church:” and in 
another prayer, that they “may receive the fulness of” God’s 
“grace, and ever remain in the number of” his “faithful 
children, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” Directly 
after the administration of the water, the persons are received 
“into the congregation of Christ’s Flock.” And, after this 
reception, the minister says, “Seeing now, dearly beloved 
brethren, that these persons are regenerate, and grafted into 
the body of Christ’s Church, let us give thanks,” &c. 

After all this, said at the baptism of those who are admit- 
ted into the Church, can the audacity be easily surpassed, that 
affirms confirmation to consist in “ prayer and other ceremo- 
nies, for the full admission of baptized persons into the 
Church?” 

On pages 17, 18, our author says, imposition of hands was 

“ Used under the New Testament economy by our Saviour in communicating 
his divine blessing and healing the sick, (Matt. xix, 13, Mark v, 23, Matt. ix, 18 ;) 
and by his Apostles, first in healing the sick, (Acts ix, 12, 17, and xxviii, 8 ;) sec- 
ondly, in imparting the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, (Acts viii, 19, and xix, 6, 
2 Tim. i, 6;) and finally in inaugurating Deacons or Presbyters into office, (1 
Tim. v, 22, Acts vi, 6, and xiii, 2, 3.)” 

Then on page 22, 

“ These, then, are the only purposes for which imposition of hands was used 
under Apostolic direction, and as no one can now, with a sane mind, pretend to have 
the power of ‘healing all manner of diseases,’ and conferring all manner of mirac- 
ulous and supernatural gifts, (such as speaking with divers tongues, prophesying, 
&c.,) the only service in which we can find any scriptural authority for employing 
the ceremony of imposition of hands now is in the ordination of Presbyters or Bish- 
ops, officers which the New Testament everywhere identifies in name, in office, 
and in authority.” 

So Dr. Smyth is among the number of those who main- 
tain that confirmation is not to be retained, because miracu- 
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lous signs do not followit. But, most unfortunately for the 
Doctor, he says that _ er of hands is now to be em- 
ployed in ordination. Has he forgotten that he has referred, 
only five pages above, (p. 18,) to the inauguration of presby- 
ters or deacons into office, and given as one of his ref- 
erences, Acts vi, 6? But, on referring to it, lo, we find 
Stephen, on whom hands had been laid to make him a deacon, 
possessed of this very miraculous power. The narrative says of 
Stephen and others: “Whom they set before the Apostles ; 
and when they had prayed, they laid their hands on them. 
And the word of God increased; and the number of the 
disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly, and a great compan 

of the priests were obedient to the faith. And Stephen, full 
of faith and power, did great wonders and miracles among 
the people.” (Acts vi, 6-8.) Here is a case of inaugura- 
tion into office, furnished by the Doctor himself, and yet the 
imposition of hands was followed by “great wonders and 
miracles.” What is left the Doctor now, but to oppose the 
laying on of hands in ordination too? And as it regards the 
other reference, (Acts xiii, 2,3,) though we have evidence 
that it was no ordination, yet, as he esteems it such, he must 
abide by his own judgment, and suffer for his own indiscretion 
in adducing it. The verses he refers to, record the imposition 
of hands on Barnabas and Saul. He considers it an ordina- 
tion. Well, be it so; it will suit our purpose quite as well as 
his: for in the following verses (8, &c.) we find Saul mi- 
raculously depriving Elymas of sight. Surely, our author was 
dreaming, when he employed such authorities. However, he 
can escape yet, by only contracting a little more, and deny- 
ing that imposition of hands should accompany ordination. 
But we must press him a little further, and compel him to 
give up baptism also. This is a plain case. Nowhere can 
he once find it said in the Bible, that these miraculous gifts 
should follow the imposition of hands. True, we find that 
they did ; but, so far from its being invariably the case, the 
Apostle implies that it was not, when he asks, “are all workers 
of miracles?” (1 Cor. xii, 29.) While then there is no 
declaration, that the imposition of hands should be accompa- 
nied by miraculous gifts, our Saviour did most plainly connect 
miraculous powers with belief, and belief with baptism, when 
he said to his Apostles, “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned. And these signs shall follow them that believe: In 
my name they shall cast out devils; they shall speak with new 
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tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if they drink any 
deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands on 
the sick on they shall recover.” (Mark xvi, 15-18.) From 
our author’s book we learn that he has charge of a congre- 
gation, and he tells us in a note on page 14, that he has a 
regular season for the administration of baptism. Will he 
excuse our inquiring, what is his procedure in the case of 
persons whom, on profession of their faith, he baptizes, if they 
fail to furnish the signs of belief? Suppose there should be 
some who can neither cast out devils, nor speak with new 
tongues, nor take up serpents, nor drink deadly draughts with 
impunity, nor, lastly, recover the sick by the imposition of hands, 
are they all to be viewed as so many impostors? Most un- 
doubtedly, if the author’s rule is a good one, we have to 
conclude that faith has fled from the earth; for those signs 
were to follow such as believed. We leave it to the Doctor 
himself to decide, if they are not more inseparably connected 
with faith, than with the laying on of hands. 

On page 25, he shows, without disguise, his determination 
to represent, as one and the same, what he calls the “ Romish 
and prelatical rite of confirmation.” After quoting from 
the Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, to show the 
Roman dogma, he says, “ As it regards the prelatic Church, 
she concurs with her Romish mother in asserting the necessity 
of this ordinance ; in limiting its administration to the bish- 
op; and in excommunicating all who will dare to question its 
truth or power,” (p. 25.) He does not profess to have patch- 
ed this up with shreds derived from various sources, but gives 
his reference directly to Constitutions and Canons. And here 
we will test again his approximation to the truth. The Canon 
reads, “ Whosoever shall hereafter affirm that the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England by law established are 
wicked, anti-Christian, or superstitious, or such as, being 
commanded by lawful authority, men who are zealously and 
godly affected may not with any good conscience approve 
them, use them, or as occasion requireth, subscribe unto 
them ; let him be excommunicated ipso facto, and not re- 
stored till he repent and publicly revoke such his wicked 
errors.” (Eng. Con. and Canons Ecc. VI.) Where, we would 
ask, do we find in this language a warrant for saying that the 
prelatic Church “concurs with her Romish mother in assert- 
ing the necessity of this ordinance; in limiting its adminis- 
tration to the Bishop; and in excommunicating all who will 
dare to question its truth or power? How could a man of 
conscience use the expression, “concurs with her Romish 
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mother,” when he was referring to the Canon just quoted, 
and giving the Canon of Trent in these words: “ whoever 
shall affirm that the confirmation of the baptized is a trifling 
ceremony, and not a true and proper sacrament; or that for- 
merly it was nothing more than a kind of catechizing,” &c. : 
“let him be accursed?” This Canon of the Roman Church 
he quotes at length, and then instead of treating in a similar 
manner the Canon of the English Church, he draws his in- 
ference, which he forces upon ‘his reader. Had the English 
Canon been furnished in conjunction with the Roman, the 
reader would have perceived at once that while the latter 
considers it an offence worthy of anathema, to deny that 
confirmation is a sacrament, the former does not even name 
it in particular, but only includes it in the general term “ rites 
and ceremonies.” But the question may “be raised, does not 
the Prayer Book contain something that warrants the au- 
thor’s statement as to the sacramental character of confirma- 
tion? The catechism, the earliest instruction given to mem- 
bers of the Church—to children before confirmation—asks : 
“ How many sacraments hath Christ ordained in his Church ?” 
To which the answer is, “ Two only, as generally necessary 
to salvation ; that is to say, Baptism and. the Supper of the 
Lord.” The article on the Sacraments (xxv) says, “ There 
are two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the gospel, 
that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. Those 
five commonly called sacraments, that is to say, Confirmation, 
Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, are not 
to be counted for Sacraments of the gospel.” 

Thus plainly rejected is the Roman dogma, which would 
make confirmation a sacrament. We might quote the Hom- 
ilies also, as according with the above. extracts from the 
Prayer Book. The Homily on Common Prayer and Sacra- 
ments, we shall quote freely, ,as not only confirming the correct- 
ness of our statements, but as giving some insight into the 
differences which the Church constantly and clearly recog- 
nizes between sacraments and rites. 

Speaking of Ordination, the expression is, 

“ Therefore neither it, nor any other sacrament else, be such sacraments as bap- 
tism and the communion are. But in a general acceptation, the name of a sacra- 
ment may be attributed to any thing, whereby an holy thing is signified. In which 
understanding of the word, the ancient writers have given this name, not only to 
the other five, commonly of late years taken and used for supplying the number of 
the seven sacraments ; but also to divers and sundry other ceremonies, as to oil, 
washing of feet, and such like ; not meaning thereby to repute them as sacraments, 
in the same signification that the forenamed sacraments are. And therefore St. 


Augustine, weighing the true signification and exact meaning of the word, writing 
to Januarius, and also in the third book of Christian Doctrine, affirmeth, that the 
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sacraments of the Christians, as they are most excellent in signification, so are they 
most few in number ; and in both places maketh mention expressly of two, the 
sacrament of baptism and the Supper of the Lord. And although there are re- 
tained by the order of the Church of England, besides these two, certain other 
rites and ceremonies about the institution of ministers in the Church, matrimony, 
confirmation of children, by examining them of their knowledge in the articles of 
the faith, and joining thereto the prayers of the Church for them, and likewise for 
the visitation of the sick ; yet no man ought to take these for sacraments, in such 
signification and meaning as the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper are: 
but either for godly states of life, necessary in Christ’s Church, and therefore wor- 
thy to be set forth by public action and solemnity, by the ministry of the Church, 
or else judged to be such ordinances as may make for the instruction, comfort, and 
edification of Christ’s Church.” (Homilies, pages 316, 317, Ed. George and 
Wayne, Phil. 1844.) 


Our author, anticipating, perhaps, how easily his unfair 
treatment of our standards might be exposed, calculates, in all 
probability, to adduce the opinions of individuals, as specimens 
of the doctrines of the Church. We see flourishing here 
and there in his book, the term “Oxford Tracts.” No doubt 
he hoped to find something in them to his purpose. We must 
suppose him to have been disappointed. His reference on 
page 26, note, to Tract xliii, 12-14, has nothing on the subject 
in hand. It is either a misprint, or our editions do not corres- 
pond. Dr. Pusey, who certainly will not be suspected of 


omigrage ag | the rite, gives us the following views in his 


Letter to the Bishop of Oxford. It is found at the end of 
the second volume of the “Tracts for the Times.” “On 
the Sacraments,” he says, “two sets of charges are brought ; 
one, that we unduly exalt the Sacraments of our Lord ; the 
other, that we are not disinclined to ascribe a sacramental 
character to other rites, which the Church of Rome has de- 
fined to be Sacraments in the same sense as Baptism and 
the Holy Eucharist. And these two charges have naturally 
gone together; for in the school of Calvin and Zuingli, the 
two great sacraments have been so lowered, that they who 
have learned therein, would speak of them in language scarcely 
so high as we should of rites, which are not ‘Sacraments of 
the Gospel.’ We must then to them appear both to ascribe 
to these rites the character of Sacraments, as they conceive 
of Sacraments, and to exalt the true Sacraments to something 
higher.” (p. 65.) 

cn referring then to the Prayer Book, the Homilies, and to 
a high Oxford writer, so far from agreeing with the state- 
ment of our author, that the prelatic Church “concurs with 
her Romish mother,’ would not any honest reader exclaim, 
that the Roman Church anathematizes the Church of Eng- 
land, nay, Dr. Pusey himself, for holding views of confirma- 
tion so different from her own? The identity of doctrines of 
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the English and American Churches, exposes the latter to the 
same sentence ; and yet Dr. Smyth affirms, with what honesty 
the reader may judge, that she concurs with the Church of 
Rome. A strange agreement this, that incurs the anathema 
pronounced on account of disagreement. 

We might here stop, as having fully shown the character of 
Dr. Smyth’s book. But we have just arrived at a point in 
our argument where we must take advantage of what has 
already been said. It will appear that our author had a 
double design in the misrepresentation of his subject. He 
wished to define confirmation as something which he could 
prove to be both unscriptural and unprimitive. Even that 
was a useless work. For long before his day, Hooker, and 
Burnet, and Wheatly, and a host of other Church writers, 
showed that as a sacrament, it had no origin with the Apos- 
tles, and no support from the Fathers. But Dr. Smyth had 
an object in view. He wished to wrest away the argument 
derived from Calvin’s testimony, and even to make it appear 
that he had been unfairly employed. The writers of our 
Church, who have quoted Calvin as bearing testimony to the 
antiquity and apostolicity of confirmation, have meant, as 
most obviously they would mean, that he favored it as prac- 
tised in this Church. No one pretends that he anticipated such 
a use of his opinions on the one hand, or such a necessity for 
them on the other. But it is evident that in opposing the 
Roman dogma of seven sacraments, and arguing against confir- 
mation as one of them, he expresses the fullest conviction of 
@ practice of antiquity, which corresponds to confirmation, 
as now viewed and administered by the Church. His own 
words show also, that he did not attempt to prove that in his sys- 
tem there was any thing corresponding to the ancient rite. In 
our quotations from him, we refer to the ninth volume of his 
works, published in Latin, at Amsterdam, by John Jacob 
Schipper, M,DC,LX VII, folio, containing his “ Institutes :” 
and the seventh volume of his Commentary on the New 
Testament, published in Latin, at Berlin, by Gustavus 
Eichler, M,DCCC,XX XIV, containing the commentary on 
Hebrews. 


“ This,” says he, “ was formerly the custom, that the children of Christians, after 
they had grown up, were placed in the presence of the Bishop, that they might 
perform the office which was exacted of those who, as adults, offered themselves 
for baptism. For these sat among the catechumens until, having been duly instructed 
in the mysteries of the faith, they could make the confession of their faith before 
the Bishop and the people. Those, therefore, who as infants had been initiated by 
baptism, since they did not then make a confession of faith at the Church, were 

in presented by their parents, towards the close of childhood or beginning of 
ce, were examined by the Bishop according to a form of catechism, which 
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was then certain and common. But that this action, which even otherwise deserved 
to be esteemed solemn and sacred, might have still more reverence and dignity, 
the ceremony of imposition of hands was also employed. Thus the boy, his faith 
being approved, was dismissed with a solemn benediction. ‘The ancients frequently 
mention this custom.”—(Jnst. Lib. IV, ch. xix, 4, De Confirmatione.) 

Calvin then quotes what Pope Leo said in regard to laying 
hands on returning heretics; and says, that his adversaries 
(meaning the Romanists) would call that a sacrament, in 
which the Holy Ghost was given. To which he replies, by 
another quotation from Leo, which he considers satisfactory. 
In reference to Jerome, he says, he conceives that he was 
somewhat deluded in supposing the observance to have been 
apostolical. In regard to this judgment concerning the opin- 
ion of Jerome, we can only say, that we shall find, in the 
Commentary to be quoted presently, a very different ex- 

ression; which shows either great inconsistency in this 
Socio’ reformer, or that in his work of reformation he had 
reformed his own sentiments. And here let it be noted, 
that the Commentary was written thirteen years after the 
Institutes; the Epistle dedicatory of the one being dated 
1536, that of the other, 1549. 

But we are not quite ready to lay by the Institutes. An 
expression occurs at the close of the paragraph already quoted, 
to this effect: “Therefore, such an imposition of hands as 
may be esteemed simply as a benediction, | commend, and 
wish it were restored in our day to its pure use.” That this 
was no reflection on the confirmation now administered in 
the Church of England or America, but was aimed directly 
against the Roman mode of administering it, needs no other 
proof than the fact, that Calvin thus expressed himself twelve 
— before the reformation of this rite in the Church of 

ngland. While then it is impossible that he could have had 
that in view, it is beyond a doubt, that he must have been 
lamenting the then present condition of all the advocates of 
the Reformation. All were then destitute of that mode of 
administration that he wished to see restored, (restitutam.) 
It is plain that he is opposed only to raising this rite to the 
dignity of a sacrament. The chapter in which we have been 
examining him, is that “ De quinque falso nominatis Sacra- 
mentis.”—(Concerning the five falsely called Sacraments.) 
He says, moreover, “The ancients speak of imposition of 
hands, but do they call it a Sacrament ?”’—(/bid, 12.) 

It is mortifying, but still somewhat amusing, to observe our 
author’s ingenuity. As it is a well known fact, that Presby- 
terians have no established substitute for that imposition of 
hands, which the Genevan reformer approved, the author 
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could not furnish anything to remedy the defect. The at- 
tempt made in his Appendix, so far from accomplishing this, 
is but a further acknowledgment of the imperfection—no 
remedy. But by a little dexterity, he handles Calvin’s words 
so as to make it appear that the denomination to which he 
belongs acts upon them as acknowledged authority. “They be- 
lieve, however,” to use the words of Calvin, “in the propriety 
of ‘the custom, which was practised among the ancients, be- 
fore this abortive image of a sacrament made its appearance,” 
&c., quoting to the end of the paragraph 13, (p. 29.) It really 
affords entertainment, to witness this display of ingenuity. 
The belief of Presbyterians he must be careful so to express, 
as not to betray how different it is from their practice. But 
he would have failed in this, had he said, ‘ We wish that we 
had retained the custom of the ancients, before this abortive 
image of a sacrament made its appearance.’ The utterance 
of such a wish, would have betokened the absence of the 
object desired. But it would have been the very sentiment 
of Calvin, expressed in the word “ Utinam.” “ Utinam,” says 
he, “vero morem retineremus quem apud veteres fuisse ad- 
monui,’ &c. ‘O, that we had retained the custom which I 
have made known to have existed among the ancients,’ &c. 

As we have already remarked, such were the expressions 
of Calvin, twelve years before the Church of England had 
restored the rite of Confirmation to the ancient simplicity 
which he longed for. And in them all, the least favorable 
clause is that which declares his opinion that Jerome was 
mistaken in giving to Confirmation an Apostolic origin. 
But even this seems to be annulled by his later production, 
the Commentary on Hebrews. That appeared thirteen years 
after the other work ; and consequently, just about the time 
the First Book of Edward VI was ratified by Parliament. 
Let us see what Calvin says on that verse in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, which speaks of laying on of hands. (Heb. 
vi, 2.) 

“He [the Apostle] joins imposition of hands with baptism because, as there were 
two orders of catechumens, so the ceremony was twofold. For those who were 
without, did not come to baptism before the profession of their faith was declared. 
In them, therefore, catechizing used to precede baptism. But children of the faith- 
ful, since they were adopted from the birth, and by right of the promise belonged to 
the body of the Church, were baptized as infants. But their infancy being passed 
after they had been introduced into the faith, they offered themselves also for cate- 
chizing, which in their case was subsequent to baptism. But another rite was then 
applied, viz, the imposition of hands. This one place abundantly testifies that the 
origin of this ceremony flowed from the Apostles: which, however, was afterwards 
changed into a superstition, as the world commonly degenerates from the best insti- 
tutions to corruptions.” —(In. Ep. ad Heb., cap. V1, 2.) 
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In the face of all this, our author has the bold effrontery to 
say of Calvin, on page 41, note, “ Yet this is the man who is 
paraded as an authority in proof of the truth and propriety of 
confirmation, by all the prelatical writers on the subject.” 
“We shall see more of his sentiments in a moment.” That 
“moment” never came. Nay, though a separate section was 
devoted to the passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews, Calvin is 
not permitted to speak ; nor is his name found among the dozen 
and more references given on p. 69—a very plain intimation 
how the Doctor understood the later language of this reformer. 
It must not be supposed, however, that every reference given 
is of the character in which it is adduced. As it regards the 
“ Suiceri Thesaurus,” where our author says, see “ under the 
word,” he must be informed that the word é#iSsoi nowhere 
occurs. In the place he refers to, we find the words to be 
xsgorovia and ysigodecia; and under them, not the least favor is 
found. Bloomfield also is enlisted, merely because our author 
could paraphrase him to his purpose. He represents him as 
not believing that the place had reference to confirmation. 
He says :—“ Bloomfield, in his Greek Test. and Crit. Digest., 
vol. VIIL p. 443, ascribes to the best commentators, ancient 
and modern, the opinion that it refers to the symbol then used 
of the spiritual gifts vouchsafed to many, and of whose nature 
they should be informed, and as this accompanied, in his opin- 
ion, baptism, it could not of course refer to confirmation,” 
(p. 69, note.) Now supposing that Bloomfield had actually 
used such language, as that it accompanied baptism, why, then 
the inference would not be warranted, that he did not believe 
it to refer to confirmation. For Dr. 8S. seems to be acquaint- 
ed with Wheatly on the Common Prayer—he quotes him 
largely, saying in one place—* Wheatly, the standard expos- 
itor of the Book of Common Prayer, may, | presume, be 
taken as a fair propounder of the true prelatical belief con- 
cerning confirmation,” (p. 25.) But Wheatly did not con- 
sider the fact of imposition of hands accompanying the bap- 
tism, at all opposed to its being confirmation. So far from it, 
he uses, as one of the Scripture examples of it, the occur- 
rence at Ephesus, where the one followed immediately on the 
other, (Acts xix, 5, 6, quoted by Wheatly, p. 388.) Is the 
Doctor ignorant, too, that this was a very general practice, 
and that in some Churches confirmation was part of the 
sacrament of baptism? Even then, if Bloomfield had said, 
as he is represented to have thought, that imposition of hands 
accompanied baptism, we could not infer that he did not in- 
terpret the passage in question of confirmation.* But let us 
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hear him for himself. “ ieibidews yeecv. Here we have 
a separate head of doctrine, though closely connected with 
the last; and (as the best Expositors are agreed) there is a 
reference to the laying on of hands, [his own italies,] by 
which, in that age, baptism was followed.” —(Gr. Test. in 
loco.) 

Stuart on Hebrews, is another of the references. But we 
cannot see how he serves our author’s end, who affirms in the 
very place on which the reference is given, (p. 69,) that the 
rite refers to ordination. We cannot see how Stuart serves 
him, when he so expressly says, “It is a very palpable mistake 
to suppose, that imposition of hands was practised only in the 
case of ordaining persons to the holy ministry,” &c.—(On 
Heb. in loco.) 

We must also, in passing, correct the Doctor’s version of 
Calvin in one more place. A word is sometimes very signifi- 
cant. On p. 14, he quotes Calvin thus :—* Are these the 
only Apostles? or are they Apostles at all?” Whereas, Cal- 
vin himself says, “ An soli Episcopi Apostoli? imo an omnino 
Apostoli ?”—(nst. Lib. 1V, ch. xix, 10.) Which surely does 
not question their being in some sense Apostles; he does 
not cast a doubt over what in other places he shows his 
belief in. His meaning, then, as rightly translated, is—* Are 
Bishops alone Apostles? rather, are they wholly (7. e. in the 
fullest sense) Apostles ?” 

The contents of pages 38, 39, and 40, we cannot notice, 
without degrading the present Review. There is about 
as much argument as one usually encounters in a tissue 
of gross abuse. It is a blow aimed not at Confirmation or 
the Church, except through the medium of personal obloquy. 
We read of the audacity of wickedness which assailed the 
character of Him who was “holy and undefiled.” And this 
has prepared us for any thing that might be attempted 
against his disciples. ‘If they have called the master of the 
house Beelzebub, how much more shall they call them of his 
household ?” 

The fourth section of the work, beginning on p. 42, con- 
siders the imposition of hands on the believers, whom Ste- 
phen had baptized in Samaria. An array of authorities is 
adduced against this as an example of confirmation. We 
have not thought it important to examine them, because from 
his own statement their opinion rests on the improbability 
that Simon Magus was of the number of those on whom 
hands were laid. ‘Then,’ say they, ‘it was not the practice 
to lay hands on all who were baptized ; it was evidently done 
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to those only who were designed for some special work, as 
the ministry, or the performance of miracles, &c. As long 
as this is the ground of the opinion, if the list of authorities 
were indefinitely prolonged, it would still be worthless ; for 
although we have no positive proof that Simon did receive 
the imposition of hands, the probability is that he did; and 
the plain narrative leads to this conclusion, except where, by 
some inadvertency, it is supposed that that was the gift he 
sought of the Apostles. Hear our author: “ Neither were 
all, who were baptized, and who had professed their faith in 
Christ, made partakers of the supernatural signs and gifts im- 
parted on this occasion ; for Simon Magus, finding that he 
had not received them, immediately offered to purchase them,” 
(pp. 48, 49.) Dr. Smyth does seem to be very prone to blun- 
dering. How could he understand, that the power of work- 
ing wonders was what Simon asked for? It is not once inti- 
mated. The request of Simon is altogether compatible with 
his having that power, which was conferred on many of those 
who received the imposition of hands. It is untrue, that Si- 
mon, finding that he had not received this power, offered to 
purchase it. He offered to purchase the apostolic power, 
which consisted in imposing hands on others, and thus ena- 
bling them to work the miracles—the power to impart power 
was what he sought. No refined argument, based on the 
previous pursuit of Simon, can stand against the plain words 
of the narrative ; which are, “ When Simon saw that through 
laying on of the Apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost was given, 
he offered them money, saying, Give me also this power, that 
on whomsoever I lay hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost.” 
As this mistaking of the proposal of Simon lies at the bottom 
of denying the imposition of hands to have been performed 
on all the baptized, nothing more needs to be said on this re- 
cord of the eighth chapter of Acts. 

The nineteenth chapter of Acts, however, being introduced 
into the same section, deserves our notice. And the first thing 
arresting our attention is, that he does not take it up for examin- 
ation, but unceremoniously appropriates it to his own use, still 
laboring under his mistake, that confirmation must necessarily 
be separated, by a considerable interval of time, from bap- 
tism. Under that mistake, he brings in the passage without 
any proper connexion. Let us ask the Doctor, what else that 
is, which is recorded in the sixth verse, than the confirmation 
of those Ephesians whose baptism is mentioned in verse fifth ? 
Verse 5, “ When they heard this, they were baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” V. 6, “And when Paul had laid 
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his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them ; and they 
spake with tongues and prophesied.” What, in this, is op- 
posed to its being understood as confirmation that Paul ad- 
ministered—what, except the previous assumption, that the 
baptism and imposition of hands are too intimately connected 
in the time of their administration? But this is no impedi- 
ment. For in every age, if the baptism, in case of an adult, 
was administered by a Bishop, the confirmation might follow 
before any lapse of time. When Philip baptized, he being 
but a deacon, the rite of confirmation could not be adminis- 
tered until an Apostle was sent for the very purpose. (Acts 
viii.) But when the Apostle Paul baptized, he, as an Apostle 
competent to lay on hands, confirmed the subjects without 
delay. 

While this place is before us, we may remark, that the evi- 
dence is decidedly in favor of supposing that hands were laid 
on all who were then baptized. To quote it again: “ And 
when they heard this, they were baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. And when Paul had laid his hands on them, the 
Holy Ghost came on them ; and they spake with tongues and 
prophesied. And all the men were about twelve.” Now, 
while there is not in the Bible the shadow of evidence, that 
imposition of hands did not always follow baptism ; in other 
words, that all the baptized were not confirmed ; while no 
such evidence can be found, the place just quoted has to be 
barbarously handled, in order to prevent the strong inference 
that every one, who was baptized, received the imposition of 
hands. 

On page 80, the author says, “ No trace of the ordinance 
of confirmation can be discovered anywhere, or in any 
Church, in any part of the world, before the third century, 
when the use of ointment, and no more, is mentioned by Ter- 
tullian and Origen, and in the Apostolical Constitutions, and 
by Cyril.” “Cyprian, as late as A. D. 248, calls it consum- 
mation, that is, the completion of baptism.” The author can 
make nothing by his clause, “before the third century :” for 
he knows the value of that antiquity, when defending the 
Scripture practice of infant baptism. But we can try the 
correctness of another part of his bold assertion, “ The use 
of oil, and no more, is mentioned by Tertullian.” We use 
the Latin edition of Tertullian’s works, published in folio, at 
Venice, in the year M,DCC,XLIV. 

In his treatise De Baptismo, VIII, he says: “ Dehinc man- 
us imponitur, per benedictionem advocans et invitans Spiritum 
sanctum. Sane humano ingenio licebit Spiritum in aquam 
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arcessere, et concorporationem eorum accommodatis desuper 
manibus alio spiritu tantae claritatis animare, Deo autem in 
suo organo non licebit per manus sanctas sublimitatem mo- 
dulari spiritalem ?” ‘And then [i. e. after baptism] the hand 
is imposed, through benediction supplicating and inviting the 
Holy Spirit. Shall it indeed be allowed a human device, to 
call a spirit into water, and the hands being adjusted above, 
to animate their union by another spirit of such clearness, 
and shall God not be allowed, on his own instrument to mod- 
ulate with holy hands, the spiritual sublimity ? He then goes 
on to say that this is according to an ancient mystery, the 
blessing of Ephraim and Manasseh, by the imposition of Ja- 
cob’s hands on their heads; and yet our author can say, “The 
use of ointment, and no more, is mentioned by Tertullian.” 

But in another place, (De Resurrectione, VII1,) Tertullian 
says: “Caro manus impositione adumbratur, ut et anima spir- 
itu illuminetur.” ‘The flesh is shaded by the imposition of 
hands, that the soul may be enlightened by the Spirit.’ Where 
do we find here “the use of ointment, and no more?” 

Next, let us hear Cyril. We quote here from the Oxford 
translation, the original not being at hand. In his Catechetical 
Lectures, (Sec. xvi, 26,) we find him saying, “In the days of 
Moses, the Spirit was given by the laying on of hands ; and 
Peter also gives the Spirit, by the laying on of hands. And on 
thee also, who art about to be baptized, shall His grace come ; 
yet in what manner I say not, for I will not anticipate the prop- 
er season.” Where, we ask, is the mention of ointment and no 
more? Yet of Cyril too, does our author boldly affirm, “the 
use of ointment, and no more, is mentioned.” 

Pursuing him a few lines further on page 80, after choosin 
to say that confirmation was, according to Tertullian and Cyril 
“use of ointment, and no more,” which we have shown to be 
otherwise, he adds, “Even then, however, and among the 
Latin writers, this anointing was not called confirmation. 
Cyprian, as late as A. D. 248, calls it consummation, that is, the 
completion of baptism.” Is this true? In exposing the char- 
acter of the statement, we shall use the folio Latin edition of 
Cyprian’s works, published in Paris, in M,DCC,X XVI. 

n his Epistle, LX XIII, “ Ad Iubaianum de hereticis bapti- 
zandis,” he says, in reference to the Samaritans, whom Philip 
had baptized, “Illi enim qui in Samaria crediderant fide vera 
crediderant, et intus in ecclesia, quae una est, et cui soli gratiam 
baptismi dare et peccata solvere permissum est, a Philip 
diacono, quem iidem apostoli miserant, baptizati erant. Bt 
idcirco quia legitimum et ecclesiasticum baptismum consecuti 
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fuerant, baptizari eos ultra non oportebat, sed tantummodo 
quod deerat, id 4 Petro et loanne factum est, ut oratione pro 
eis habita, et manu imposita, invocaretur et infunderetur super 
eos Spiritus sanctus. Quod nunc quoque apud nos geritur, 
ut qui in ecclesia baptizantur, praepositis ecclesiae offerantur, 
et per nostram orationem ac manus impositionem Spiritum 
sanctum consequantur et signaculo dominico consummentur.” 
And this last word was enough for Dr. Smyth—* consum- 
mentur”—and he lays hold of it, not reminding us of the drown- 
ing man og | at a straw, but of another who took hold 
of the anchor. For surely if the word has any peculiar sig- 
nificancy, it implies that they who were not thus perfected by 
imposition of hands, were so far defective. What else could 
be St. Cyprian’s meaning, than that there was a ceremony in 
his day, corresponding to that of the Apostles? And where 
is there out of the Church, where —s among Presby- 
terians, any thing that answers to this? Is it not identical 
with confirmation? There is no escape from this place: 
“They who had believed in Samaria, had believed with the 
true faith, and within, in the Church that is one, and which 
alone is permitted to dispense the grace of baptism, and to 
loose sins, had been baptized by the deacon Philip, whom the 
same Apostles had sent. And therefore, inasmuch as they 
had procured the legitimate and ecclesiastical baptism, be- 

ond this it was not becoming that they should be baptized, 
but only that what was wanting should be done by Peter and 
John, viz: that prayer being offered for them, and the hand 
imposed, the Holy Spirit might be invoked and poured upon 
them. Which thing is now also practised among us, that 
those who are baptized in the Church may be offered to the 
Bishops of the Church, and by our prayer and imposition of 
hands may receive the Holy Ghost, and be perfected with 
the seal of the Lord.” Thus results the examination of Cyp- 
rian, who, our author says, calls this anointing “consumma- 
tion.” Where is the anointing? We find it not here: but 
we do find “ manu imposita” and “manus impositionem.” 

It must appear by this time, that the work under review is 
not to be relied on; that the Doctor himself has either will- 
fully misrepresented authors, or has unsuspectingly used sec- 
ond hand quotations; and the judgment of the prudent, in 
either case, will be, that no confidence whatever can be placed 
in the book. He either willfully misrepresents, or is culpably 
ignorant. 

If there were held out any assurance of gain to the cause 
advocated, in opposing the right of Confirmation, this would 
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somewhat account for such attempts in the absence of prin- 
ciple. But what advantage would a Presbyterian writer 
derive, if he should prove upon us the error of holding Con- 
firmation to be a Sacrament ? It would still be manifest, and 
admitted by him, that in Apostolic times there was some 
ceremony of laying on of hands; that such a ceremony was 
everywhere prevalent in the Churches from the earliest ages, 
and that there is a Church (not the one Church of this 
country, or of England, or of Papal Rome, but a body in 
the true sense Catholic) by which it is now practised; but 
that Presbyterians do not observe it. Here would appear, 
then, a remarkable departure from Apostolic usage, on the 
part of one body, and a scrupulous adherence on the part of 
another. What we have already said, we conceive to be suf- 
ficient in disproof of the absurd notion, that the ceremony 
was no other than that of ordination. 

And the lame attempt of our author to show that in the 
primitive Church the right was administered by presbyters, 
if successful, would have left him quite as destitute as he is 
now. It has already been admitted, that in some instances 
presbyters did confirm. If we had been forced by facts to 
acknowledge that it was a universal practice, still would no 
advantage accrue to those who have not even presbyters. 

The book on which we are treating, comes from a minister 
of a denomination, which, as a body, does not administer the 
rite. He steps out of his path, then, to give light to the Church. 
Perhaps the labor to vest this power in presbyters, may find 
an impulse in some faint hope of showing, that the order of 
presbyters has been preserved by his denomination. The name 
of “ Presbyterians, ’ however, can never make that appear. The 
author, it is true, has exerted himself in larger books to estab- 
lish his position. Whether he succeeded, can be answered 
by those who have read his argument. If we mistake not, it 
has actually produced a conviction the very opposite of what 
he aimed at. In his “ Confirmation Examined,” in order, we 
suppose, to prevent its swelling to too great a size, he refers 
to his previous works, for his arguments against the Apostolic 
Succession. Consulting brevity in this article, we would, 
also, on the same subject, refer, for the argument in its favor, 
to Chapin’s “ Primitive Church,” Marshall’s “Notes on the 
Episcopal Polity of the Holy Catholic Church,” “ Episcopacy 
Tested by Scripture,” “ Taylor on Episcopacy,” &c. 

A few words on the futility of a claim to Predianues where 
there is no Bishop, will close our remarks. 

In the Gospel of St. Luke xxii, 29, we find our Saviour 
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saying to the twelve Apostles alone, “1 appoint unto you a 
kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto me.” The con- 
text shows that this was said, not to the whole body of believ- 
ers, but to the twelve Apostles. Then we must understand 
from it, either that they alone composed this kingdom, or else that 
some special power and authority were to be vested in them. 
No one pretends the former. What do we infer from the 
latter? After the resurrection, the Saviour “ showed himself 
alive” to his Apostles “by many infallible proofs, being seen 
of them forty days, and speaking of the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God,” (Acts i,3.) We are nowhere expressly 
told what the discourse of those forty days was. It pertained 
to the kingdom of God; and yet the subjects of that kingdom 
are no further informed concerning it. The obvious conclu- 
sion is, that it had reference to the power and authority of 
those Apostles, to whom it was addressed. And it is a fair 
inference, that they acted under the instruction then received, 
when they filled the vacancy in their number by choosing Mat- 
thias to the Apostleship.* There was a particular work to be 
done by these twelve, before they were removed by death; 
and that work required the completion of their number twelve. 
It was to restore to three the ministerial orders, which, by the 
ascension of our Lord, had been reduced from three, (himself, 
his twelve, and his seventy,) to two, (the twelve, and the 
seventy.) We say, they restored to three the orders which 
by our Lord’s ascension had been reduced to two. This was 
done by creating the office of Deacon, the ordination of some 
of whom is recorded in the sixth chapter of Acts. 

Now it is plain that the first order alone acted in filling 
their own vacancy. It is plain, also, that the same first order 
ordained the deacons, (see Acts vi, 6.) Now, beyond a doubt, 
they acted under those words, “I appoint unto you a kingdom, 
as my Father hath appointed unto me,” (Luke xxii, 29,) and, 
“As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you,” (John xx, 
21,) as more fully defined in the forty days’ discourse on “the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God,” (Acts i, 3.) We 
are thus prepared to find ordinations of Apostles and deacons 
confined to Apostles. But what is to be said of ordination of 
Presbyters ? Now, because the seventy became the second 
order when the Apostles became the first, are we to clothe 
them with the equal power of ordaining? Would it not be 
quite as reasonable, to maintain that the Apostles had power 








* For the authority, propriety, and regularity of this proceeding, see Johnson’s 
Examination of Snodgrass on the Apostolical Succession, from page 10 to 15. 
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to ordain, even while our Lord, on earth, was holding the first 
office? When He promoted them to the first office, then only 
could they perform the functions that had been confined to 
Him. And when they afterwards, the first, promoted any pres- 
byters to their own office, then only could these latter = 
the functions that had been confined to the former. Besides, 
as it appears that the very lowest office was not filled by 
ordinations conferred by the next above it, but by the highest 
of all—the Apostles—how idle is the supposition, that the 
office next higher could receive ordination from those who 
could not ordain to the lower? The ordination of presbyters 
is thus unavoidably vested in the Apostles, or ministers of the 
highest order. And after the death of the original Apostles, 
when those who held the same office, from deference to them, 
appropriated the title of Bishop, which, as well as presbyter, 
had formerly designated the second order, and left the title of 
presbyters as before used, the power of ordaining remained 
vested in this first office, then called the office of Bishop, and 
ever since, up to our own time, recognized without any con- 
fusion. 

The late attempt, on the part of some Presbyterians, to 
assume the title, so far from resulting in a conviction that 
they have the office, naturally excites the inquiry, ‘Why is 
this attempt necessary in the present day, when we witness 
in the Church no effort to put it on, but only the wearing of 
that, by which her chief officer has been designated from the 
earliest antiquity?’ ‘Give us the history,’ one would say, 
‘of the loss of it, and we will listen to the pleading for its 
restoration. Nowhere can the former be found: vain is the 
latter.’ 

Now, then, it being a fact that ordinations, whether to the 
first, the second, or the third order, were performed only by a 
minister of the first order, it is evident that the two lower 
can never exist without the higher. True, presbyters and 
deacons may be found without their proper Bishop; but they 
had once been ordained by Bishops. The Bishop of a 
diocese, for instance, dies; but his Clergy had already been 
ordained by himself, or by some other Bishop. had these 


Clergy, whose chief minister has been removed by death, 
receive another afterwards from other Bishops who ordain 
him. Also, those presbyters who had been ordained by Bish- 
ops of the Roman Church, (Knox, for example,) were them- 
selves presbyters; but as they never had power to ordain, it 
is manifest that a society of such ministers could not perpet- 
uate their own office, and consequently, on their death, their 
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ministry must utterly fail; and futile must be the claim to a 
ministry of presbyters, without Bishops. The consequence 
is, not an imperfect ministry, or ministry defective on account 
of its not being of three orders; but it is the entire absence 
of authority from which a ministry can be derived. And, 
hence, nothing could be made out of the proof, if furnished, 
that confirmation used to be administered by presbyters. We 
have shown, however, and that from the fair representation 
of the authorities, which our author has adduced in his own 
favor, that it was not the universal practice; but that it was 
very generally confined to the Bishop. It is also to be noted, 
that when administered by presbyters, not only was the ez- 
istence of the Episcopal office, but its superiority, proved by 
the very permission given, under certain circumstances, to 
presbyters to confirm. But if a Bishop, in his individual 
capacity, could give the power, “does it follow that there would 
be any valid confirmation in the absence of that permission ? 
How much less valid would be the performance of presbyters, 
in the very face of Bishops, without their permission; and 
what a perfect nullity the lay administration, by those who 
have not received ordination, and consequently are destitute 
of authority to perform the very first ministerial act! 
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Arr. II].—PASTORAL VISITING. 


As the practice named at the head of this article is one, the 
importance and utility of which cannot be overrated, and as, at 
the same time, it is one which there is but too general a dispo- 
sition to overlook and neglect, owing no doubt in most in- 
stances to want of due reflection upon the subject, we think 
it may not be without its use for us to urge some of the many 
strong reasons in favor of it, and in favor of diligence in it. 

One of those reasons is, that besides affording a most bene- 
ficial, and, where the Pastor is, as he ought to be, a student, an 
almost indispensable relaxation and diversion to his mind, this 
“eee is a means of increasing his store of information and 

nowledge, and thus of increasing his capability of usefulness 
as a Preacher. If he get no other knowledge by means of 
his visits among his people, he obtains that which is perhaps 
the most important to him—a knowledge, and an accurate 
one, too, of themselves ; of their peculiarities of life, character, 
and opinion. Without some such knowledge of the people of 
his charge, his public exhortations and instructions must be 
Mi and pointless. With it, they may be exactly adapted to 
individual cases, and thus be far more likely to prove useful. 
Without it, he may earnestly combat errors, both in doctrine 
and practice, ‘alibel obtain but to a small extent among them ; 
while in regard to others which are not a little prevalent, he 
may say but little. He may address himself very frequently 
oa fully to classes of persons, both of the obedient and dis- 
obedient, who scarcely exist at all among his people; whilst 
to such as do, perhaps in some numbers, some of them, too, it 
may be, greatly needing and desiring counsel and instruction 
—the youthful Christian, for example, and the sinner just begin- 
ning to return to God—he has nothing scarcely to say ; at least 
nothing direct and definite. The word in season, if it come to 
any one, comes only by accident. The arrows shot by him 
are arrows shot without an aim ; his bow is a bow drawn only 
at a venture. “Rely on it,” very truly remarks a man* 
whose testimony on such a point is worthy of much more 
regard than on a controverted one—“Rely on it, he who 
hopes to discharge the duties of the pulpit, ably, appropriately, 
seasonably, and to the greatest advantage of his flock, with- 





Dr. Miller. 
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out being much with them, entertains a hope which is perfectly 
unreasonable, and will certainly be disappointed.” 

But not merely is the frequent visiting of his people useful 
in giving the Pastor such a knowledge of them as fits him the 
better for being such a workman as rightly divides the word 
of truth, giving to every one his portion in due season, but it 
is often of great use to him in his own personal capacity ; and 
in qualifying him the better in other respects for his sacred 
office. ‘“ Wherefore neither disdaineth he,” writes the saintly 
Herbert in his Priest to the Temple, “to enter into the poor- 
est cottage, though he even creep into it, and though it smell 
never so loathesomely. For both God is there also, and those 
for whom God died ; and so much the rather doth he so, as 
his access to the poor is more comfortable than to the rich ; 
and in regard to himself, it is more humiliation,” (p. 39.) “In 
regard to himself it is more humiliation,’ (writes Herbert,) 
and if in any case it be humiliation at all, which certainly it 
often is, it is not without its use. If in any case it aid in 
causing us, like our Divine Master, to humble ourselves; and 
especially if it aid in making us, like him, habitually “meek 
and lowly of heart,” it will aid in making us more like what 
we ought to be, whether we regard our Christian obligations, 
our capability of usefulness, or our reward hereafter. And 
surely, the sight of so much sin and misery, in those who are 
but bone of our bone, as are to be seen almost everywhere, 
will have a tendency to beget this feeling. And it will also 
have a tendency to call forth and keep in exercise the kindly 
sympathies of the Pastor’s nature, causing him to “rejoice 
with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep ;” 
and thus, besides causing him to perform, at the time, the 
duties exacted of him by Christian charity, it will ever be 
qualifying him more and more for being, like his Divine Mas- 
ter, such a Priest as becomes men; one who can “have com- 
passion on the ignorant and on him that is out of the way,” 
and can be “ touched with a feeling of their infirmities.” And 
thankfulness ; such thankfulness as will contribute to his be- 
ing both a better man and a more devoted minister, will be a 
further result of many of his visitations ; presenting him, as 
they will, with scenes of difficulty and sorrow to which his 
own lot, however beset with trials, is quite a contrast. And 
still further, in his visitations how often will he see examples 
of meekness and submission under trials, constancy under 
temptation, and composedness and even joyfulness in view of 
death, from which he cannot but learn the most useful lessons. 
And in addition to all, if he be properly sensible of the effect 
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upon others for good or for evil, of his every word and act, 
the practice of frequently visiting his people will materially 
assist in forming in him the important habits of self-recollected- 
ness and watchfulness, and in making him what he is required 
to be, “ an example of the believers in word, in conversation, 


in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” It will help among 
other things to make him “ sober,” “just,” “holy,” and “tem- 
perate.” 


In all these and still other ways is the practice of frequent 
and friendly visiting by a Pastor of use to himself, both as a 
man and with reference to his qualifications for his holy office. 
It was the opinion of Cotton Mather, “that he not only did, 
but got good in his conversations with all sorts of persons ; 
and thought he never walked more in the Spirit, than thus 
walking to his flock to serve and seek their best interest.” — 
(Bridges, II, 132.) 

A third reason in favor of diligence in pastoral visiting is, 
that if the deportment of a Clergyman be what it ought to be, 
he hereby attaches his people more closely to himse!f, and 
thus acquires greater ability to do them good. The more 
they respect and love him, the greater is the influence over 
them which he possesses ; and there is no way of increasing 
their love and respect for him, at all comparable to that of 
visiting them and manifesting an interest in them and their 
affairs. The effect of a few such visits, especially in times of 
trouble and affliction, has often been the formation of the 
most deeply seated and permanent attachments for Clergy- 
men; such attachments as gave them the most powerful 
influence for good. In still more instances have they been of 
the greatest use in inducing people to attend upon the services 
of the sanctuary, and thus besides performing a paramount 
duty, to place themselves in the way of good. Most families 
prize a visit from a Clergyman whom they respect, in such a 
way, as to feel themselves obliged in courtesy to attend upon 
his ministrations with some degree of regularity, at least for a 
time ; and of this, the effect often is, their becoming so inter- 
ested in the services, and in the affairs of religion as to con- 
tinue to attend from choice. In this way are persons often 
brought to attend Church, who could in no other way have 
been brought to do so. In regard to many cases it is an in- 
dispensable way of bringing them to attend to this great duty ; 
and, as a — thing, the consequence of the habitual neg- 
lect of it by any Pastor will be, that he will, more and more 
frequently, miss from their accustomed places in the sanctuary, 
persons and families who ought to be there. He will perhaps 
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hear of them attending upon the ministrations of teachers 
whom he regards as unauthorized—as running without being 
sent—and who have succeeded in drawing » de away from 
him, and from the Church, by the use of the very means which 
he has neglected. As a general thing—and strictly speaking, 
this is an additional reason in favor of the practice under 
consideration—frequent and friendly visiting is not merely 
useful, but even indispensable in the work of extending and 
building up the Church. It is often indeed on account of the 
many enemies with which the Church is surrounded, indis- 
pensable even to the prevention of its material decrease, even 
to the retaining of the measure of size and strength already 
attained ; sometimes, possibly, even to its very existence. 
Her ministers must in all cases, so experience teaches us, be 
diligent both in and out of the pulpit, or they can effect but 
little. They must be found through the week, in the houses 
of their parishioners and wherever else they can honorably 
obtain admittance, as well as in the Church on Sundays. 
They must be found in the cottages of the poor as well as in 
the palaces of the rich. They must be found at the bedside of 
the sick, or kindly associating themselves with those in health ; 
being always ready wherever they may be, for every work of 
piety and mercy, and for the discharge of any of their min- 
isterial duties ; being always, also, careful to let their whole 
conduct and conversation be such as they ought to be, “ giv- 
ing no offense in anything that the ministry be not blamed.” 
They will thus be taking a way of approving themselves as 
the ministers of God, and also of doing good to the Church, 
far more effectual in our day, than that of showing in the 
clearest manner the Apostolic authority of the Bishop who 
ordained them, or even than that of the most abundant and 
most able labors in the pulpit. “In a destitute locality,” says 
Dr. Chalmers, according to a late number of the Spirit of 
Missions, “the attractive principle only brought a congrega- 
tion of some forty-seven persons, while in a case as nearly 
similar as possible, the aggressive principle, that is, the out- 
going of the Clergyman as a missionary upon the people, in 
household visitations, was rewarded with a congregation of 
about four hundred and eighty.” 

All “ venerate the man whose heart is warm, 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrines and whose life, 

Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause. 


To such,” men “ render more than mere respect, 
Whose actions say, that they respect themselves.” 
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Another reason in favor of diligence in the practice of 
Pastoral visiting, is the direct good that may often thereby be 
done to the souls of men. 

By going in and out among his people, and kindly associating 
with them, not only does a clergyman obtain that knowledge 
of them and of their peculiarities of life, character, and opin- 
ion, which, as has been remarked, is essential to the most 
efficient discharge of his pulpit duties, but he frequently 
obtains opportunities of speaking to them with a directness 
and plainness, which are altogether impracticable in the pul- 
pit. He frequently obtains opportunities of speaking to them 
individually, and of saying to each one in the way of reproof, 
warning, instruction, or comfort, whatever he may see neces- 
sary or expedient to be said. And thus he is often the means 
of doing the greatest good, and good which would not otherwise 
be done. He perhaps awakens to consideration and prayer, 
persons who otherwise would have continued spiritually 
asleep ; and he gives to others already awakened, or already 
professed Christians, such counsels and comforts as they re- 
spectively need, and such as are essential to their becoming 
and continuing what they ought to be. He proves a means 
of leading sinners to repentance who would probably other- 
wise have gone on in sin and perished ; and he stirs up to 
greater measures of faith, and zeal, and love, and holiness, and 
so prepares for greater degrees of usefulness now and of glory 
hereafter, persons who otherwise might only just have been 
saved. He warns the unruly, pace ont the feeble minded, 
strengthens the weak, and performs all other specific duties of 
his office in the best manner, and often with a much greater 
measure of success than attends upon the more public per- 
formance of them. And even where he does not feel called 
upon in his visitations to perform any of the specific duties of 
his office, or even to speak at all on the subject of religion, 
if the tone of his character and sentiments be what they 
ought, not a little good is often the result. By his walk and 
conversation he silently, but effectually preaches ; both illus- 
trating and enforcing the truths and duties of the Gospel ; 
and by the purity and correctness of his sentiments on all 
subjects connected with morality and religion, he materially 
assists in purifying and exalting those of others. 

Now, if what has just been advanced, as to the frequent 
and direct usefulness of Pastoral visiting, be true, the reason 
under consideration is of all those yet mentioned, the 
strongest, and will weigh most with the conscientious and 
reflecting Pastor. Of such a man the great object is to do 
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good to souls; to do as much good as possible ; to bring as 
many sinners as possible to repentance, and to build up in 
their most holy faith as many of God’s people as are commit- 
ted to his care. It was with a view to this that he sought at 
first, or at least now continues in the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion, and all his “cares and studies are drawn” towards the 
most effective fulfillment of it. By such a man, therefore, so 
likely a way of accomplishing the great ends of his ministry 
as Pastoral visiting, ought not to, will not, be overlooked, but 
will be made use of with diligence proportioned to the degree 
in which he reflects upon its usefulness. 

But not merely is this practice useful ; it is likewise obliga- 
tory, which is another and still stronger reason for diligence 
init. The mere circumstance indeed that it is usefud, makes 
it obligatory ; for it is incumbent upon the minister of God to 
make use of every means of doing good to the souls of men. 
He is “never to cease his labor, his care and diligence, until he 
has done all that lieth in him, according to his bounden duty, 
to bring all such as are or shall be committed to his charge, 
unto that agreement in the faith and knowledge of God, and 
to that ripeness and perfectness of age in Christ, that there be 
no place left among them either for error in religion or vicious- 
ness in life.” 

But the practice for which we plead, is obligatory on other 
accounts than because of its usefulness. It was one which 
was followed by the holy Apostles as well as by our Saviour 
himself, and which also they enjoined upon those whom the 
had admitted to the sacred ministry, and therefore upon all 
their successors. 

That the Apostles themselves were in the habit, not merel 
of resorting to places of public concourse to preach the word, 
but also of going for this purpose from house to house, indeed 
from man to man, is very evident. It was the touching lan- 
guage of one of them ona familiar occasion, “ Ye know, from 
the first day that I came into Asia, after what manner I have 
been with you at all seasons, serving the Lord with all humil- 
ity of mind, and with many tears and temptations, which 
befel me by the lying in wait of the Jews: and how I kept 
back nothing that was profitable unto you, but have showed 
you and have taught you publicly, and from house to house, 
testifying both to the Jews and also to the Greeks, repentance 
toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” From 
these words alone, the practice of St. Paul at least is mani- 
fest. It is, if possible, still more manifest from what he after- 
wards said in this same address. “ Therefore watch, and re- 
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member, that by the space of three years I ceased not to warn 
every one night and day with tears.” So faithfully indeed 
had he discharged his duty in regard to each individual that 
he could on the same occasion say, “ wherefore I take you to 
record this day, that I am pure from the blood of all men.” 
And the practice which he followed so faithfully at Ephesus, 
he followed also at other places. “ Whom,” viz, Christ, “ we 
preach,” writes he to the Colossians, and referring most prob- 
ably to the other Apostles as well as himself, “Whom we 
preach, warning every man, and teaching every man in all 
wisdom ; that we may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus.” As tothe cther Apostles, it is indeed expressly rela- 
ted, that “daily in the temple and in every house, they ceased 
not to teach and to preach Jesus Christ.” The practice then of 
the Apostles is evident from these express passages of the 
sacred record ; and even if it were not; no one could doubt it, 
who considers the intimate knowledge which they appear to 
have had of all the Churches planted by them, and the won- 
derful results of their labors. To all this on the subject of 
the-practice of the Apostles, we add what is related of one of 
the Bishops ordained by them, Ignatius, viz: “that he knew 
personally every individual in his flock.” 

Now the practice alone of the Apostles and other ministers 
of Christ, in and soon after their day, would be a sufficient 
indication to us of our duty. But in addition to this, we have 
some express injunctions relating to this custom. In the ad- 
dress of St. Paul to the presbyters of Ephesus, already quoted 
from, he said to them, “Take heed therefore unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost has made you 
overseers, to feed the Church of God which He has purchased 
with His own blood.” All and every one of the flock there- 
fore, was to be an object of their Pastoral care and attention. 
And to Timothy, the first Bishop of Ephesus, this same Apos- 
tle, in a most solemn manner, addressed the charge, “ Preach 
the word; be instant in season, out of season; reprove, re- 
buke, exhort with all long suffering and doctrine.” By the 
expressions “in season,” “out of season,” are here supposed 
to be meant, in and out of the stated regular times of preach- 
ing: so that here is an injunction to be diligent, zealous, and 
urgent in preaching in private as well as public, to families 
and even individuals, as well as collections of individuals. 
In addition to which direct and express injunctions, they gave 
many others, as, for example, those contained in the conclu- 
sion of the charge just considered, viz: to reprove, and to 
rebuke and exhort, which imply the necessity and duty of 
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Pastoral visiting, for they can be complied with, at least 
in the best manner and to the greatest advantage, only in pri- 
vate. And still further, they speak of clergymen under fig- 
ures which could with no propriety be applied to them, if it 
were no part of their duty to labor privately as well as pub- 
licly. They speak of them as “overseers,” as “stewards,” as 
“ watchmen,” as those who “ watch for souls as they that must 
give account,” and as “ Pastors” or “ Shepherds.” Under this 
latter character they are frequently spoken of and addressed, 
being commanded with reference to it, to “ feed” the Church 
of God, which is also called with the same reference, the 
« flock” of God, and the members of it, his “ sheep,” the young 
members, his “lambs.” Now under this character particu- 
larly, they could not with propriety be spoken of, if Pastoral vis- 
iting were no part of their duty. A principal part of the business 
of the Pastor or Shepherd is, to go frequently among his flock, 
inspecting them individually and doing for each whatever he 
may see requisite : “seeking that which is lost, bringing again 
that which is driven away, binding up that which is be co 
strengthening that which is sick.’”’ And as to the particularly 
and repeatedly specified duty of feeding the flock, this plainly 
implies the duty of Pastoral visiting, for, without such visit- 
ing, no flock, at least the whole of no flock, lambs as well as 
the sheep, can be properly fed: can be fed as God would have 
them fed, and so, that no member of it will “take any hurt 
or hindrance by reason of” the Shepherd’s “ negligence.” 
There can be no doubt then concerning the imperative ob- 
ligation of the practice we are considering. Both the prac- 
tice and the precepts of the Apostles, as well as the characters 
under which they speak of clergymen, and the eminent use- 
fulness in various ways of the practice, proclaim its obligato- 
riness :_and they further show that the Church, when she asks 
of each candidate for Priests’ Orders, whether he will use 
“both public and private monitions and exhortations, as well 
to the sick as to the whole within his cure, as need shall re- 
quire and occasion be given,” but asks a question which is in 
strict agreement with the teaching of the word of God, as to 
the duty of ministers. They further show that it is not without 
warrant from Holy Scripture, that, in that noble exhort- 
ation which precedes this and the other questions in the ordi- 
nation service, and which it is difficult for a conscientious 
Priest ever to read without emotion, that it is not without 
warrant, that the Church insists upon the performance of 
duty in relation to each particular person: making use of 
even this awful language to him :—* And if it shall happen that 
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the same Church or any member thereof, do take any hurt or 
hindrance by reason of your negligence, you know the great- 
ness of the fault, and also the horrible punishment that will 
ensue.” 

A variety of reasons has now been stated, and enlarged upon, 
in favor of diligence in the practice of Pastoral visiting. It has 
been shown to be highly useful to the Pastor himself, both as 
a man and a minister, giving him such a knowledge of his 
people as is necessary to the eflicient discharge of his pulpit 
duties among them, and having a tendency to make him more 
meek, humble, condescending, compassionate, thankful, and in 
other respects better. It has been further shown to be useful 
in gaining for him the affections of his people, and thus in 
increasing his power over them for good, and it has been made 
to appear to be a useful and even an indispensable means of 
extending and building up the Church. The great amount of 
direct good that might be done by means of it to the souls of 
men, has been exhibited, and finally, the imperative obligation 
of it also, from the example arid precepts of the Apostles, and 
the representations which they give, of ministerial fidelity, and 
of the duties imposed upon the sacred office. In addition to all 
this, we beg to offer some remarks on one or two other points 
connected with this interesting subject. And one is, the im- 
portance, whenever there is a suitable opportunity in Pastoral 
visitations, of introducing the subject of practical personal 
religion. 

he great object of Pastoral visiting is, as is well known, 
and, as might be inferred from what has just been submitted, to 
do good directly as well as indirectly to the souls of men, 
directly, to seek to promote the conversion of sinners, and the 
spiritual advancement and edification of believers. But if 
the minister of God, instead of laboring to promote these 
great objects, instead of following the example of the glorious 
Apostle in warning every man, and teaching every man “ pub- 
licly, and from house to house,” allows himself to go in and 
out among his people without ever making any allusion even 
to the subject of religion, he most manifestly fails in his duty, 
and his visits even cease to deserve the name of Pastoral visits. 
Pastoral visits, properly speaking, are such as are paid not mere- 
ly by one who is or ought to be a Pastor, but with special ref- 
erence also to the performance of Pastoral duties. They are 
visits similar to those of the Shepherd, when he goes among his 
flock to note the condition and wants of his sheep, and to do 
for each whatever it may need. They are visits in which the 
servant of God goes prepared to reprove, rebuke, exhort, 
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warn, entreat, comfort or instruct, according as the case may 
equire, and he may have opportunity. The visits therefore of 
him who, though bearing the name and invested with the 
office of a spiritual Shepherd, never endeavors to perform 
any of its duties; and who, perhaps through fear or shame, 
never even alludes to the subject immediately connected with 
his sacred office, and can, it may be, on the other hand, with 
a view of rendering himself agreeable, pass hours in conver- 
sation on the most common and trivial topics of the day, and 
in the most frivolous manner too; the visits of such an one 
are anything but Pastoral visits. And furthermore, instead 
of doing any good, at least direct good, to the persons or fam- 
ilies visited, such visits not seldom do positive harm. Beside 
the waste both of his and their time, occasioned by them, 
they are apt to give to persons such impressions of the cler- 
gyman’s own sense of the unimportance of religion, as ope- 
rates most injuriously, and such as cannot be removed or 
countervailed even by the most faithful and eloquent discourses 
from the pulpit. They have sometimes, doubtless, had a ten- 
dency even to make men skeptical as to the whole subject of 
the Gospel, or at least to doubt whether the Pastor himself 
really believed in it, and whether he was not only a mere 
“hireling,” instead of a Shepherd, a Priest who taught “for 
a reward” only, a Pastor who fed himself, but not the flock. 
In respect to anything unbecoming in his sentiments or con- 
duct, in connection with his uniform silence on religious sub- 
jects, these are sure to be the effect. How important then 
that he should, during every visitation, endeavor to say some- 
thing which will show that he is really himself a believer in 
the truths which he preaches, and that he actually considers 
it to be of the utmost importance, that sinful men should re- 
pent and become obedient to the Gospel, and that believing 
men should “give diligence to make their calling and elec- 
tion sure!” How important indeed, that he should endeavor 
to be always ready to say anything, even in the way of ex- 
hortation or reproof, which it may appear necessary or proper 
for him to say ; of course, in whatever he says or does, being 
guided by the dictates of prudence and discretion! How 
important that, among other things, he should guard against 
even so apparently trivial a fault as gayety, or excess of mirth! 
If not “sad,” which Herbert makes his country Parsons gen- 
erally to be, “ as knowing nothing but the cross of Christ,’ or 
as meeting whenever he had leisure to look off from thence, 
those two sad spectacles of “sin and misery,” “God dishon- 
ored every day and man afflicted ;” if not sad, he ought at 
VOL. H.—NO. IIL. 46 
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least to be serious. They are two essential qualifications for 
the holy office, prescribed by St. Paul, that men should be 
“grave” and “sober:” and the want of them is so obvious 
an inconsistency in one who is the ambassador from God to 
man, in reference to such solemn subjects as Heaven, and Hell, 
and eternity, and whose business it is to “teach and premon- 
ish, to feed and provide for the Lord’s family, and to do his 
utmost that they may be saved through Christ forever,” that 
it is scarcely ever without unhappy consequences. It may 
indeed contribute to make Pastoral visits more acceptable to 
some, and to enhance one’s reputation as an agreeable person, 
and a gentleman; but even with those who are apparently 
pleased with such unfaithfulness, it may well be doubted 
whether a respect for the Pastoral office is increased, and 
certain it is, that it may be at the cost of the blood of souls. 
A sick man at death’s door, thinks more of the skill and faith- 
fulness of his physician, than of the cut of his coat, or the 
sparkling wit of his repartee. On this point, the sentiments 
of one of the most estimable of spiritual fathers,* are so ex- 
cellent, that we know not how better to conclude, than by a 
brief quotation. “In his (the clergyman’s) intercourse with 
society, even in the best state in which we can expect to find 
it, he has need of constant exertion, to preserve the tone of 
his feelings, and to exhibit that seriousness of mind, that 
dignity of deportment, and gravity of demeanor, without 
which all his other qualifications for usefulness will be of little 
avail, and will produce but a slight impression. In the ordinar 

mingling of the world, there prevails a species of levity, which 
in others may perhaps be deemed harmless trifling, but which, 
in the Christian minister, must be regarded as a serious dere- 
liction from duty ; forgetfulness of his high and holy calling, and 
virtual abandonment of the solemn obligations of his office. 
Let me not be understood, however, my brethren, as inculca- 
ting an austerity of manners amounting to a repulsive severity ; 
this perhaps is equally injurious with levity. A happy mean 
between the two, issuing in the exhibition of that cheerfulness 
which indicates a contented and thankful heart and a con- 
science at peace, is, | conceive, the reasonable object of de- 
sire, and of possible attainment in this case.” 








* Bishop Otey. 
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JOHN FOSTER ON FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


Art. IV.—A Letter of the celebrated Joun Fosren, to a young 
Minister, on the Duration of Future Punishment: with an 
Introduction and Notes, consisting chiefly of extracts from 
orthodox writers, &c. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Com- 
pany, 1849. 


Tuis is an insidious attempt to enlist the influence of great 
names on the side of error—a favorite art of heresy, and one 
not altogether unsuccessful ; for multitudes believe as well as 
live chiefly by precedent; and with such, the quotation of 
names is a more cogent reason than the fullest proofs or the 
most forcible arguments. In the case of Mr. Foster, however, 
we are sorry to acknowledge that the attempt is neither un- 
warrantable nor fruitless. He isa lawful prey. He exhibits 
himself, in the letter before us, very unequivocally, as an unbe- 
liever in the perpetuity of future punishment. He ceased to 
believe in this article of the Christian faith, when he was 
twenty-five years old. He wrote the letter under considera- 
tion at the age of seventy-one, three years before his death. 
For nearly a half century then, he persevered in the error of 
his early days, and died, we have no reason to doubt, firm in 
its maintenance. Universalism is fairly entitled to him, and 
to the weight of his name, in its favor. Universalism, we 
say ; for though his was not that bald confusion of all spirit- 
ual differences which commonly passes under that name, it 
was the entering wedge that opens a passage for it; and we 
have no belief that when human opinion has once begun to 
move in that direction, it can often be arrested at any such 
middle point, or stop short of the natural and appropriate end 
of its journey. 

And John Foster’s is undoubtedly a great name. He was, 
beyond a question, a man of uncommon mental power, a pro- 
found, original, independent thinker, a writer of rare pertness, 
vigor, and felicity ; and his productions will long continue to 
be read with pleasure and advantage by men of intellect and 
reflection. Mr. Foster’s name is not to be mentioned without 
respect. We will not be so unjust as to decry the man, while 
we deplore and expose his errors; and if we felt tempted to 
such injustice, we should be restrained by the conviction that 
his fame is too firmly established to be shaken or tarnished by 
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any endeavors of ours. John Foster’s name is quite inde- 
pendent of our praise or censure. With or without our suf- 
frage, it will live and be remembered, for much good,—we 
regret to add, for something of evil,—* a dead fly in the oint- 
ment of the apothecary.” 

John Foster was an orthodox Baptist minister, and for many 
ears a pastor among the English Baptists. Not indeed that 
e ever went through any ceremony purporting to be ordina- 

tion. In one of his letters, he employs in reference to this 
subject the following striking, characteristic—it seems to us— 
truthful language : “1 have been, I may say almost all my life, 
and still more in the latter part of it, in the uniform habit of 
ridiculing our dissenting ordinations, as a relic of hierarchy : 
which I have always intensely hated, as a poor aping among 
us, who have no ecclesiastical institutions, of a ceremony 
which has all manner of propriety (as consistent with the 
pretension) in an established ecclesiastical order. It car- 
ries an appearance, and (though this be somewhat reservedly 
avowed) it makes, and is understood to make, a sort of pre- 
tension of conferring some sort of speciality of fitness, quali- 
fication, and authorization to perform the duties of a Chris- 
tian minister.” “Now my wish would be that every notion 
and practice of this kind, in short, every thing sacerdotal and 
ceremonial, were cleared out of our religious economy.” That 
is frank and consistent. We wish that all who are like mind- 
ed with Mr. Foster would imitate his example. But we won- 
der how the “economy” would endure under such a stripping 
off of its borrowed feathers. It is by semblance that it keeps 
its hold on men. Let it seem tobe, what it is, a system that scouts 
“ authorization,” and denies the “sacerdotal,” and its power 
over human minds would vanish. Fortunately for it, unfor- 
tunately for the cause of truth, we think its management is 
ordinarily in the hands of men, who are either more candid 
or less politic than Mr. Foster, or who are themselves the 
dupes of a tradition consecrated by the usage of the sect, 
venerable by a brief antiquity, transmitted to them for trans- 
missien to others; and who thus honestly suppose that when 
they were seemingly ordained, they were ordained. Robert 
Hall and William Jay, the highest names in the ranks of mod- 
ern English dissent, maintained the same opinion and pursued 
the same course with Foster. One or two Doctors in Divin- 
ity in this country, have been so bold as to pronounce 
ordinations but a decent and comely solemnity, which conveys 
no more real authority than the inauguration of the president 
of a College, perfectly immaterial as to the lawful possession 
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and exercise of power. But how many Congregationalists, or 
members of Congregationally constituted sects, suppose that 
they are living under such a system of shams? or if they did, 
would continue in its pale? John Foster was at once too 
clear-sighted, and too honest a man, to experience the illusion 
or to aid it. But this is a digression. 

Mr. Foster was “orthodox.” So orthodox men tell us, and 
surely they ought toknow. So he was rated in life; so he is 
honored in death. Still, Mr. Foster did not believe in the 
everlasting punishment of the wicked. Well then, that article 
of the Christian faith is not a necessary part of dissenting 
orthodoxy, orthodox dissenters themselves being judges. “ Eter- 

nal judgment,” though it is one of St. Paul’s six “ principles 
of the doctrine of Christ,” may be denied, and its denier be 
orthodox still. So, it seems to have been adjudged recently 
in Connecticut, that the Trinity and the Atonement are not 
essential to orthodoxy. At any rate, we have among us an 
orthodox man, or one who passes current and unrebuked in 
orthodox company, and yet speaks and writes his “great 
swelling words of vanity” with an orthodox imprimatur, who, 
if we can understand him, actually makes sport of them both. 
Will any one tell us, what orthodoxy out of the Church, now- 
a-days, is? what it includes? wh: at it refuses? The term 
was once the symbol of areal and most serious distinction 
among dissenters. The word had a meaning. But as the 
distinction has every day been growing more shadowy, the 
word has with equal pace been losing its sense ; certainly, it is 
terribly uncertain and attenuated now. The fate of the word 
however would be a small matter, if it were not but too ac- 
curate an index of the condition of the thing which it stands 
for; if it did not indicate, but too faithfully, a correspondent, 
awfully growing, and prevalent indifference to truth. The 
course of that portion of the old orthodox party which has 
not avowed, and probably is not distinctly conscious of. a de- 
parture from the old tenets of their religious profession, 
proves but too plainly, that the idea of a fixed objective truth 
has become dreadfully dim and enfeebled among them ; that it 
is not sufficiently distinct and energetic to detect and expel 
falsehood ; that faith is fast being merged in a vague senti- 
mentality, or an all-embracing liberalism. When certain 
remarkable productions of “a ‘prophet of their own” lately 

made their appearance, we thought it would be a test of the 
vitality of orthodoxy, and prove, whether there were yet in it 
life enough to disarm and repudiate the corruptions that had 
been engendered in its own bosom. The trial certainly 
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seems to be terminating unfavorably. Providence seems to 
us to be permitting them to give the world a demonstration of 
the utter inadequacy of any substitute of man’s devising, to 
fulfil the office of the Church, to do that which God has as- 
signed to her as her duty and her privilege, and to her alone, 
namely, to keep and transmit pure and undefiled “the faith 
once delivered to the saints.” The Church is thus, in our 
day, receiving the indirect. undesigned testimony of those who 
have wandered from her pale, the more effectual because 
unintentional, that she, and she alone, is that which Heaven 
appointed her to be, “the pillar and ground of the truth,” the 
sole conservator and guardian of a definite and stable theolo- 
gy ; while around her, on every side, is seen the melancholy 
spectacle of minds heady and presumptuous in the confidence 
of their own sufficiency, “intruding into things which they 
have not seen,”—bewildered in the vain attempt to discover 
for themselves that which God teaches easily and successfully 
to all humble and docile minds by an instrumentality of His 
own, “ever learning and never able to come to the knowledge 
of the truth.” 

There are, however, in this publication other names associa- 
ted with that of Foster, which hold their place in it far less 
legitimately—names most dishonorably pressed into the sup- 
port of doctrines, which the lives of those who bore them 
were spent in opposing, and of which their surviving works 
are the best exposure and refutation. It was to this fact that 
we chiefly referred, in the use of the word insidious. We 
know of nothing, indeed, more thoroughly dishonest and de- 
ceptive. The trick is by no means new. The very Word of 
God itself has been often subjected to such deceitful aniline: 
and its statements, in certain places, been used to infer its de- 
nial of truth, which elsewhere it asserts with explicitness and 
freedom. The list which this publication contains might have 
been enlarged indefinitely. There is no end to the number of 
such witnesses for Universalism. For there are few names 
embalmed in Christian hearts, whether of Churchmen or oth- 
ers, that might not be added to it. The insinuations we take 
to be, that these authors unconsciously sympathized with the 
views of Mr. Foster; that they felt his difficulty ; that as they 
agreed with him thus far, they ought to have agreed with him 
entirely, and virtually did; that they had misgivings about 
the opposite doctrine which they labored to defend ; and would 
have rested in the same conclusion and confession with him, 
if they had not lacked either his perspicacity or his candor. Mr. 
Foster argued that the eternal damnation of sinners is not true, 
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because it is very terrible ; and thus, all they who feel it to be 
very terrible, with him are exhibited as at least half believers 
with him, that it is not true. Most extraordinary logic surely ! 
The more deeply a man feels the awfulness of the wrath to 
come, the less reason is there to believe, that there is any such 
wrath tocome. Just how much terribleness is requisite to 
make a thing untrue? Will Mr. Foster tell us? or some one 
for him? Is it only when the terrible thing is endless? Per- 
haps, the incredibility and untruth may commence at some 
lower mark. At least, we strongly suspect sinners, if the va- 
lidity of such reasoning is admitted, will think so; and in the 
end all punishment, for all punishment is terrible, disappear as 
unworthy and incredible of the God of Love. And yet some 
consequences of sin, in this world, are terrible enough to be 
questioned on such principles, if they were not too palpably 
certain and real, to warn men of the probable fallacy of the 
argument. At any rate, we cannot too strongly censure the 
attempt to make authors speak sentiments utterly foreign to 
their minds, by coupling them with another, who thought he 
might draw from premises, which they held in common with 
him, inferences which they did not discover or hold legiti- 
mate. For ourselves at least, we say, that while we feel the 
terribleness of the divine threatenings, as deeply as Mr. Fos- 
ter, or any one, we shall never dream of counting them on 
that account the less likely to be realized in their full severity, 
by those who brave their execution, unless ‘such an insight 
into the Divine nature is vouchsafed us, that we can feel our- 
selves far more competent than we do at present, to adjust the 
precise limits of “the goodness and severity of God,” and 
mark out with certainty the bounds of their compatibility. 

We must not omit pointing out the thoroughly rationslistic 
character of Mr. Foster’s reasoning. He does not base him- 
self upon Scripture at all. Nay, he even frankly admits that 
Scripture makes strongly against him, and it is only in view 
of what he deems the pressing urgency of the moral argument 
in another direction, that he feels himself impelled to put 
upon Scripture, a sense not contradictory to its dictates. A 
foregone conclusion induces him to find in Scripture a meaning 
different from that which it apparently bears, and which but 
for this he would never have doubted to be its true sense. He 
has such an intimate knowledge of God, and such a distinct 
perception of what the goodness of God ought to impel Him 
to do in governing His creatures, that He feels competent to 
correct the language in which He expresses His determination 
respecting it, and modify it intoa nearer conformity to the 
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truth which it clumsily obscures. He confesses, that the sense 
he attaches to Scripture, is a non-natural sense, one which he 
arrives at only by an insight into the Divine thoughts which 
carries him behind the Word, and renders him independent of 
it. What is this but saying, that God has expressed His mind 
to man ona point which most nearly concerns his safety . 
and happiness, in a way that cannot fail to deceive all, but a 
few penetrating and philosophic minds like Mr. Foster’s? But 
what becomes of the idea of a revelation, nay, we may add, 
of a God, in this process of reasoning? In eur view, it van- 
ishes. That is not a revelation, which teaches us nothing that 
we do not know better, independently of it ; and that is to be 
set aside, or twisted into conformity, the moment it contra- 
venes our judgment or our feelings. And the idea of a high 
intelligence and will, not to be fathomed or measured by finite 
minds, disappears in like manner. God, has none but a figu- 
rative, ideal, impersonal being—is but a convenient word, a 
personification of that which lives, and agts, and feels, and 
thinks, and is, in greater or less a wherever these 
functions are. This is pantheism; and all] rationalism tends 
to it, and ends in it. It is but self-deification ; the fruit of human 
pride ; which contradicts God, and virtually supersedes Him, 
whenever His mind contradicts the wisdom or the will of the 
creature. A Supreme Intelligence and Sovereign Will, such 
as the Bible teaches us to stand in awe of, out of and above 
ourselves, is gone ; and we use the term that denotes Him, to 
indicate what is godlike in ourselves and others, to cheat our- 
selves and others into a belief that we are not atheists. We 
do not say that Mr. Foster was a pantheist; but we do say 
that such reasoning as his, consistently carried “hrough, would 
have made him one. It is curious and instructive to see how 
error, starting from whatever point in the wide circle of un- 
belief, runs to this at last, as the common centre. For what 
is the God of a rationalist at last, but action, thought, volition, 
as seen in himself, and in others in their measure, in the uni- 
verse of life? Says Mr. Foster in his letter, “ The language 
of Scripture,” that is in favor of the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment, “ is formidably strong, so strong, that it must be an 
argument of extreme cogency that would authorize a limited 
interpretation.” Now for the argument, so overwhelming. 
“Since there is in the present instance to be pleaded for ad- 
mitting a limited interpretation, a reason in the moral estimate 
of things, of stupendous, of infinite urgency, involving our 
conceptions of the Divine goodness and equity,and leaving 
those conceptions overwhelmed in darkness and horror if it 
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be rejected, I therefore conclude that a limited interpretation 
is authorized.” Now, there never was a misbeliever that 
could not work his doctrine into the Bible by such a process, 
and under as specious a show of piety and philanthropy. 
It were far wiser, as well as more suitable to the modesty and 
humility which befit a creature, to trust God with the vindi- 
cation of His own character in the fulfilment of His own word ; 
and to believe that, since, in language “formidably strong,” 
He threatens to punish sin with eternal suffering, He will exe- 
cute His threatening, in some way, not necessarily impossible 
because indiscoverable by us, compatible with His moral per- 
fection, such as shall draw forth from all His creatures the 
meed of acquiescence and praise. The whole argument, 
clothed in whatever guise of reverence and benevolence, seems 
to us, not only aad so fallacious, but chargeable with the 
grossest arrogance and presumption, resulting, if fairly car- 
ried through, in a virtual dethronement of God, and deifica- 
tion of man. 

Of one consideration, however, we think it just to allow Mr. 
Foster the benefit. Mr. Foster was a Calvinist, a very thor- 
ough and consistent Calvinist. If we had looked at this 
question from his point of view, we might have found it diffi- 
cult to resist the temptation to rest in his conclusion. If we 
had thought with him, that the “special grace,” without 
which “men must go wrong and be miserable,” “is the priv- 
ilege of only a small proportion of them,” we should have 
doubtless felt a much stronger inclination to doubt the literal 
interpretation of God’s threatenings, in order to the vindication 
of His holiness. To represent God, as bringing creatures into 
being under a fatal necessity of sinning, as withholding from 
them that grace by which alone they can be brought to re- 
pentance, and then punishing them eternally for sinning and 
not repenting of sin, is indeed to paint the Divine Being in 
the colours of a fiend. Universalism is the legitimate offspring 
of Calvinism ; and we are never surprised to see the one fol- 
lowing the other, as its shadow. It was by this road that Mr. 
Foster travelled ; and multitudes have followed the same path. 
But knowing, as we think we (lo, that the one as little as the 
other is any part of “the glorious gospel of the blessed God,” 
we find ourselves exposed to no such temptations. That Gospel 
teaches us, that if we continue in sin, it is only because we do 
“ despite to the Spirit of grace.” No decree shuts any man out 
from his gracious influence. If any are elect, it is re 4 toa 
fuller assurance and a larger enjoyment of this, in the Church 
of God, of which Baptism is at once the sign and the convey- 
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ance. And therefore we doubt not, that God shall be “ justi- 
fied in His saying, and clear when He judgeth,” though at the last 
He “ shall be revealed from Heaven in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance on them that know not God, and obey not the Gospel ' 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ; who shall be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from the 

lory of His power.” We only wonder why any should rest 
in such a half-way Universalism as Mr. Foster’s. For, as it 
seems to us, that all punishment is as incompatible with the 
Divine justice on this theory, as eternal punishment, we 
think we should go the whole length at once, and neutralize 
our Calvinism thoroughly, by adjudging that if there be any 
absolute and irresistible decree concerning the fate of mortals, 
it must be a decree of common, indiscriminate, universal, 
complete salvation,—* formidably strong” sayings of Scripture 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

And now to look a little at this argument of the incredibil- 
ity of eternal punishment, its inconsistency with the Divine 
character, or rather, to speak more accurately, of our com- 
petency to judge at all in the question. There are some con- 
siderations, which those who speak on it so flippantly and con- 
fidently, seem strangely to overlook. They overlook the lim- 
ited character of human faculties, and the unwieldy greatness 
of the subject with which they undertake to deal. But there 
are certain points, on the other hand, which seem to be 
sufficiently plain. We can only touch upon them. 

It seems to us, then, at least highly probable, that eternal 
considerations are alone fitted to control immortal beings. 
Inducements and dissuasives should have some proportion to 
the nature of beings; and as man is an immortal being, im- 
mortal motives, whether of good or ill, are needed to sway his 
resolves and actions. Accordingly, none doubt that man is 
lured to goodness by offers of everlasting bliss; why doubt 
that he is deterred from wickedness by menaces of endless 
misery ? A thinking being is not to be influenced to a course 
which is to occupy his life-time, by the fear of a moment’s 
pain or the offer of amoment’s joy. But the longest limited 
period bears a far smaller proportion to eternity, than a 
moment to the most protracted life of man on earth. To 
threaten men with temporary penalties, is to bind Samson 
with green withs, to block his path with a hair, or bar it with 
a thread of gossamer, or a rampart of straw. Sin is the 
greatest of evils, and it is high benevolence to use all possible 
means to prevent men from its commission. Might we not 
then expect the benevolent God to use the strongest means in 
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His power to keep men from plunging themselves into its mis- 
eries? the only means suitable to the enduring nature He has 
endowed them with ? 

Again, we suppose that it is manifestly just to punish a sin- 
ner as long as he sins; and so, if he sins forever, to punish 
him forever. Now life is the period during which men may 
cease to sin, if they will, and in that case, by the remedial 
operations of the Gospel, avert the consequences of past sins. 
But if he sins till death, is there any provision to reclaim him 
from sinning subsequently? And if there is not, what can he 
do but go on to sin, so long as his existence is prolonged, even 
eternally, and so continually subject himself to a renewal of 
his punishment, though it were in its nature limited and tem- 
porary ; for an infinite series of finite punishments is infinite 
punishment, and thus sin, like the liver of Prometheus ever 
ange itself, becomes the inexhaustible food of the vul- 
ture that forever gnaws it. And what is the probability on 
this point antecedently to testimony? Is there aught in death 
to change man’s moral state? Who can show that there is ? 
What is there to make a sinful soul before death anything else 
but a sinful soul after death, and thus a meet subject of per- 
petual suffering? Unless there is some promise of grace be- 

ond the grave, certainly not taught by nature, and needing 
tter proof than surmise, we see not what better prospect is 
opened to the sinner, than that of — on as long as he 
exists, and so of being eternally a meet subject for a perpet- 
ual repetition of punishments. 

And then if it be true, that, under the Gospel, grace is be- 
stowed on all men in sufficient measure to enable them to 
work out their salvation, and we know of no truth of the 
Gospel at once more certain and more precious, the lost are 
the authors of their own doom ; and though it be unspeakably 
awful, must not complain of its dreadfulness and severity. 
The destruction of sinful men is perfectly suicidal. A severe 
penalty, which is intended not to destroy, but to deter, enacted 
not in cruelty, but in compassion, the meaning of which is 
simply, “Oh! do not this abominable thing which I hate,” to 
be an index of the enormity and destructiveness of the evil 
which it threatens to punish, is not a proper subject of objec- 
tion and complaint. The suffering, if it comes at last, is not 
of the Ruler but of the criminal. If the purposes of God’s 
mercy were accomplished, the penalty of eternal death would 
never be anything more than theoretical. The weakness, not 
the benevolence, of a government is seen in affixing to crimes, 
penalties insufficient to restrain wickedness and preserve the 
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order of society. There is all the difference in the world be- 
tween a feeble, good nature ; and a high-principled, resolute 
benevolence. Perhaps if we could look into the economy of 
the Divine government, we should see that nowhere is the 
goodness of God more signally evinced, than in the awful 
sentence of His justice. 

But all these considerations are but suggestions of the pos- 
sible and the probable. We feel our utter incompetency to 
say anything on this subject dogmatically, to do anything, in- 
deed, but listen to the testimony of God’s word with unques- 
tioning awe and submission. “Vain man would be wise, 
though he be born like a wild asses colt.” That is the whole 
difficulty. We are fain, with our very limited powers, to “ find 
out the Almighty to perfection ;’ and we succeed only in dis- 
playing our own boldness and ambition. 

t us see, then, what some of those things are, which they, 

who pronounce so confidently on the incompatibility of eternal 
unishments with the Divine character, undertake to know. 
) evidently think they know just how much suflering a 
Being may inflict, without impeachment of His goodness. 
rtainly some suffering He may inflict, nay, great suffering. 
The sad experience of mankind renders this but too evident. 
We are living under the rebuke of our Maker, and therefore 
we are “of few days and full of trouble.” Now, if the naked 
question, antecedent to this experience, were before us, 
whether a God of perfect goodness could inflict suffering on 
His creatures? very possibly we might answer it in the nega- 
tive, as promptly and as positively as some reply thus to the 
question of eternal punishment. Well, then, punishment, 
severe and protracted, is consistent with God’s goodness. 
Only there are men who think themselves so wise that they 
are qualified to affirm, that when it passes a certain limit, it 1s 
no longer thus consistent. How do they know that? To us 
it seems mere presumption. We lift our eyes to heaven from 
the miserable scenes around us, and exclaim, with serene and 
unshaken confidence, “God is love.” And if all that God’s 
Word threatens, prove true at the last, doubtless we shall find 
it equally easy to retain that confidence entire and steadfast. 

Another piece of knowledge which this argument assumes, 
is that of the demerit of sin. The reasoning reposes all its 
strength on the supposition, that man cannot and does not 
merit eternal misery. Why? Because he is of feeble powers 
and short duration? It seems to us that there are other con- 
siderations, of far greater force, in determining his guilt—the 
motives that go before, the mischiefs that follow. But neither 
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the one nor the other of these can be very accurately measured 
by man. We know indeed the quality of those motives ; but 
how they look in the eyes of perfect holiness, we cannot so 
well determine ; for we are wont to look at them through the 
misleading medium of self-interest and corruption. It is not 
to us an indifferent question ; and we cannot look at it dis- 
passionately and impartially. And then, alas! sin stains our 
moral vision, so that we cannot look at it with the discerning 
eyes of holiness. The mischiefs of sin we are still less able 
to compute; for we cannot trace, or count, or measure them. 
What is obvious may not be the whole ; and what seems the 
= may be the smallest part. The experience of this world 

y no means favors the opinion, that sins that seem small, may 
not bring very awful and lasting distresses. A single misstep 
often darkens and embitters a long life. The faults of child- 
hood sometimes blast the whole remainder of an earthly 
course. A single evil deed not uncommonly inflicts a wound 
on the character which no repentance will cure. And the 
exemplariness of years may fail to obliterate the stain a mo- 
ment may communicate. All life is full of warning against 
trifling with sin. All goes to suggest a suspicion, that there 
may be in it a malignity and a destructiveness, which we can- 
not understand on earth. 

We have dwelt thus long on the pamphlet before us, be- 
cause we felt the extent of mischief the quotation of such a 
name as Mr. Foster’s in favor of a very alluring and perni- 
cious error, was fitted to produce. We have sought to pro- 
vide an antidote to the poison, and in this way, within the 
sphere of our influence, we may hope we have done some 


good 
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PURITANISM. 


Art. V.—1. The History of the Puritans. By Daniex Neat, 
M. A. London, Feb. 1, 1731-32. 


2. New England’s Memorial. By Natuaniet Morton, Sec- 
retary to the Court for the Jurisdiction of New Plymouth. 
March 26, 1669. 


3. Copy of an Original unpublished Letter of Brother Joun 
Unperuitt, preserved in one of the ancient families of 
English Puritans, dated Boston, 28 fourth month, 1638. 


4. The English Puritans, as they were, and their New Eng- 
land Descendants, as they are. 1849. 


No doubt the English Puritans were men, in some sense, 
useful in their day and generation. That is doubtless true to 
some extent, of all men, as even tornadoes and earthquakes 
are not without their service. But that they were such a 
peculiar race of men as their admirers and worshipers would 
fain have us believe, we could never at all comprehend. A 
flourish of rhetoric, a hyperbole, in speaking of one’s own 
party, and even a caricature of those who differ from us, is all 
well enough in its way. We do not at all grudge any one the 
little consolation they can thus obtain. Such things, generally 
—s work their own cure. But when men have heralded 
their own praises so long, that they begin to esteem simple 
silence as abuse, it is time to demand the proofs, and to look 
into the title-deeds. We would not, if we could, pluck one 
star from their crown. But we do not choose to have men in 
full life, with all their sins upon them full blown and flush as 
May, arrogate to themselves the right to wear a crown of mar- 
tyrdom, and at the hands of the Church, too, which they most 
vilely impugned and scandalized so long as they remained with- 
in her communion, and which derived the most grateful boon at 
their hands, when they finally consented to leave her fold and 
set up a Church of their own. We know, indeed, that this 
same Puritanism is a name of great significance, and we do 
not intend to mar its escutcheon or deface one laurel in its 
crown. It is indeed a power of vast energy for evil, and in 
some sense for good, perhaps. Its deeds of daring, its works 
of wisdom, and its projects for advancement, are freely ad- 
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mitted. It has something to do, though not to the extent 
claimed, with the main-spring of enterprise and the vast motive- 
power of this nineteenth century. But nevertheless it is 
essentially a worldly spirit, an arm of flesh, and not unlike 
that sentiment which warms the breast and nerves the arm 
of the successful military chief. Its impulses are magnanim- 
ity, glory, renown, pr ide, and unhallowed ambition; while, 
like the philosophy of the Greeks and Romans, it spurns 
humility, lowliness of spirit, patient submission to insult and 
injury. It prates largely of the dignity of human nature; of 
the nerve and warlike energy of the Anglo-Saxon race ; but 
despises in principle, and in practice spurns from its commun- 
ion, the vile, the base and the abandoned, the houseless and 
the erring. It seeks companionship with the well-fed, the 
refined, and the respectable; at least such are its present 
aspirations and pretensions. But in truth, the early Puritans 
were a rude, hard-featured, and unscrupulous race of men— 
men with little veneration for anything, human or divine. 
They were men of the most reckless, radical, and self-satisfied 
character. Men who affected to despise all the possessions 
of kings and prelates, as they did in fact all the forms and all 
the authority both of the Church and the State. But this 
they lightly esteemed only so long as it remained in other 
hands, and, in short, because it was in other hands. 

The Church is essentially the great conservative power of 
this age, as indeed she has always been in all ages. 

Puritanism is, and always has been, her great antagonism. 
The truth is, the English Puritans are but the exponents, the 
idem redivivus, of a numerous class of men, which the Church 
always has had around her borders, daily and hourly besetting 
her fortresses, attempting to carry her defenses and her strong- 
holds one after another, and which she always expects to have, 
and always will have. From the earliest ages of the Chris- 
tian Church, these men have existed without the Church, in 
her outer porch, refusing to enter her hallowed shrines and 
consecrated temples, because they were impure! because they 
had become in some way defiled by the unhallowed touch of 
worldly-minded men ! Even the name of Puritan, as applied 
to a professedly Christian sect, is not of modern origin. The 
name Puritan, after the Cathari, or Puritani of the third century, 
as applied to the English non-conformists, was originally in- 
tended as a term of reproach, says Neal, in the preface to 
his History, “but well enough expresses their desire for a more 
pure form of worship and discipline in the Church.” Yea, 
more pure, because in their own power! 
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Great pains is taking, and has long been taken, to impress 
upon the public mind the belief, that the English Puritans 
were a peculiar race of men, such as the world had never 
before known! That they were in fact the express ministers 
of the Almighty! commissioned for the great work of re- 
forming the English Church! That they were men of more 
es. energy, and disinterestedness, than all other men! 

hat they were, in fact, oppressed men—men of great self- 
sacrifice, and patient endurance of wrong and outrage! and 
that they finally came to America for the mere purpose of 
enjoying and establishing liberty of conscience, freedom of 
thought and action! But all this is mere pretension ; put forth 
originally to cover the retreat consequent upon an inglorious 
defeat, and since kept up in school-books, Fourth of July 
orations, lyceum-lectures, &c. &c., in order to keep alive that 
spirit of bitterness which was a by the conflict, and 
which they deemed it wise, no doubt, not to let die, in order 
to prevent the relapse of their descendants into idolatry ! 

hat the Puritans were a strong-minded, sound-headed, 
self-conceited, bigoted, and self-willed people, no one doubts. 
No man could live long in New England as a Churchman, and 
not feel this. That they are, in the main, sincere and earnest- 
minded men, we do not question. But that these qualities 
are, on the whole, anything more than physical peculiarities, 
we do not comprehend. That it has any more connection 
with a divine mission, than the color of the skin, or the curl 
of the. lip or of the hair, it is simple jugglery and the vain 
pretense of a mountebank to claim. Such things are said 
merely for effect. . 

The character or position of the English Puritans, or their 
history, has in it nothing peculiar, unless it be a larger share 
of obstinacy, and more success in consequence of more indom- 
itable energy of character and perseverance of self-will, than 
other men. And these latter characteristics no more bespeak 
a divine commission, than is to be found in the history of 
Alexander, or Julius Cesar, or Napoleon. The ministry of 
all such men, and of all such races of men, is in some sense a 
divine appointment, permitted, doubtless, on account of the 
faithlessness of the Church. Yet they cannot expect to 
stand wholly acquitted because they meant it for good, or be- 
cause, as in the case of Joseph, God overrules it for good 
both to the Church and her enemies. And if these men rel 
upon their success as evidence of their divine calling, which 
is a favorite boast among them, they should also look at the 
history of the followers of Loyola, whose missionaries are in 
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every zone, laboring with the same burning zeal upon polar 
snows and under the scorching skies of the equator, and with 
most eminent success. And even the false prophet of Mecca, 
if his truth and zeal were to be measured by his success, 
would not shrink from comparison with the most heaven- 
daring schism the Church has ever known. And who shall 
now assume to affirm that even the Latter-Day-Saints shall 
not, ere long, outnumber the heterogenous, vaunted, multitu- 
dinous array of these Puritans? Before worldly-minded and 
vain-glorious men, upon the score of their success merely, 
affirm too confidently that they themselves are in very truth, 
the special favorites of Heaven, they should remember, that 
Almighty God, for wise purposes no doubt, causes His sun to 
shine upon the evil and the good, and sendeth rain upon the 
just and the unjust. 

But not to dwell too much in mere abstractions, which is 
the favorite armor of New England Puritanism, let us inquire 
into the proofs, that the English Puritans, who have dignified 
themselves with the taking the pitiful sobriquet of Pilgrim 
Fathers, came to America as exiles. We do not find that the 
made any complaint of the English Church or of the English 
crown, unless it were in not making a farther reform in the 
Church. The Puritans did not wish to remain in the Church, 
except for the avowed purpose of giving the ascendency to 
their own doctrines. If prohibited from pursuing that end, 
they did not desire to remain. And the idea of quiet tolera- 
tion to those without the national Church, to build for them- 
selves, had not much occurred to any one, nor did the Puri- 
tans, in fact, desire any such toleration, as is evident from 
their so soon leaving Holland, where they did not complain 
that they were not left wholly unmolested. The truth is, the 
English Puritans aspired to something more than mere tolera- 
tion. They harbored a spirit of great enterprise and aspira- 
tion: of building a commonwealth, and a Church for them- 
selves. This is all very fully and distinctly avowed by the 
author of the book at the head of our article, “New Eng- 
land’s Memorial,” himself one of their own number, and one 
of the earliest of their apologists. We shall quote the reasons 
he assigns for their leaving Leyden at large, the italics and 
capitals only being added, to save extended comment. 

“ But notwithstanding their amiable and comfortable carrying, (as hath been 
said,) although the Church of Christ in Holy Writ, on Earth, is sometimes called 
Heaven, yet there is always in their most perfect state here in this lower world, 
very much wanting as to absolute and perfect happiness, which is only reserved for 


the time and place of the full enjoyment of celestial glory ; for although this 
Church was at peace and in rest at this time, yet they took up thoughts of remov- 
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ing themselves into America with common consent; the proposition for removing 
thither being set on foot and prosecuted by the elders upon just and weighty 
ground; for although they did quietly and sweetly enjoy their Church liberties 
under the States, yet they foresaw that Holland would be no place for their 
Church and posterity to continue in comfortably, at least in that measure that 
they hoped to find abroad, and for these reasons following, which I shall write 
AS RECEIVED FROM THEMSELVES. 

“« First, because themselves were of a different language from the Dutch, where 
they lived and were settied in their way ; insomuch that in ten years’ time, whilst 
their Church sojourned among them, they could not bring them to reform the 
neglect of observation of the Lord’s day as a Sabbath, or any other thing amiss 
among them.” 

Here it is evident the Puritans were not content to remain 
merely passive. They must set up their own system, a lead- 
ing point in which was, converting one of the festivals of 
the Church, the Lord’s day, into amost solemn fast, a veritable 
Jewish Sabbath. This was one of the prominent difficulties 
which they always had in England, and have still. It is the 
very Shibboleth of Puritanism. Neal says, Vol. I, p. 208:— 

“Hitherto the controversy between the Church and Puritans had been chiefly 
about habits and ceremony, [a most glorious ground of so bitter a controversy !] but 
now it began to open upon points of doctrine ; for this year Dr. Bounds published 
his treatise of the Sabbath, wherein he maintained the morality of a seventh part 
of the time for the worship of God ; that Christians are bound to rest on the Lord’s 
day as much as the Jews on the Mosaical Sabbath. 

* Archbishop Whitgift called in all the copies of Dr. Bounds’ book, and forbade 
it to be reprinted, and Lord Chief Justice Popham did the same; both of them 
declaring that the Sabbath Doctrine agreed neither with the doctrine of our Church 
nor with the laws and orders of the kingdom.” 

So that, most evidently, it was not simple toleration which 
the Puritans desired, even in England. They looked towards 
reformation in the Church. They greatly desired to have her, 
that they might sift her like wheat. And this Sabbatizing 
tendency was one of the points upon which they were most 
strenuous, and most impatient of control. One of the gravest 
charges which they have preferred against Queen Elizabeth, 
and against Laud, was suffering sports upon Sunday, after the 
Church service. And that, with his favoring Arminianism 
more than Calvinism, helped to cause Laud’s martyrdom, 
no doubt, at the hands of these same persecuted Puritans; of 
which venerable prelate, Southey, in his Book of the Church, 
justly says, in connection with King Charles :—*For never 
were two men more conscientiously attached to the Church 
of England, more devoutly convinced of its doctrines, more 
deeply sensible of its inestimable value to the nation, than this 
King and this Primate, who in their lives were the most stead- 
fast of its defenders and the most munificent of its benefactors, 
and in their deaths the most illustrious of its martyrs.” 

But we must hasten to conclude Mr. Secretary Morton’s 
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other reasons for the emigration to America, which we shall 
leave to our readers, without comment, as sufficiently showing 
that the Puritans did not claim to come hither by compulsion ; 
that they were, in fact, no more exiles or pilgrims, than are 
the adventurers to California or the Arctic Seas. 


“Secondly. Because their countrymen, who came over to join with them, by 
reason of the hardness of the country, soon spent their estates, and were then forced 
to return back to England or live very meanly. 

“Thirdly. That many of their children, through the extreme necessity that was 
upon them, although of the best dispositions, and graciously inclined, and willing 
to bear part of their parents’ burdens, were oftentimes so oppressed with their heavy 
labors, that although their spirits were free and willing, yet their bodies bowed under 
the weight of the same, and became decrepid in their early youth, and the vigor of 
nature consumed in the very bud. And that which was very lamentable, and of 
all sorrows most heavy to be borne, was, that many, by these occasions, and the 
great licentiousness of youth, in that country, and the manifold temptations of the 
place, were drawn away by evil example into extravagant and dangerous courses, 
getting the reins on their necks and departing from their parents. Some became 
soldiers, others took upon them far voyages by sea and others even worse courses, tend- 
ing to dissoluteness and the destruction of their souls, to the great grief of their parents 
and the dishonor of God ; and that the place being of great licentiousness and liberty 
to children, they could not educate them, nor could they give them due correction, 
without reproof or reproach from their neighbors. 

“ Fourthly. That their posterity would, in a few generations, become Dutch, 
AND SO LOSE THEIR INTEREST IN THE ENGLISH NATION, they being desirous RATHER 
TO ENLARGE HIS MAJESTY’S DOMINIONS, AND TO LIVE UNDER THEIR NATURAL PRINCE. 

“ Fifthly, and lastly, and which was not the least, a great hope and inward zeal 
that they had, of laying some good foundation, or at least to meke some way 
thereunto, for the propagating and advancement of the Gospel of the Kingdom of 
Christ in those remote parts of the world; yea, although they should be but as 
stepping stones unto others for the performance of so great a work.” 


He subsequently adds :— 


“ They having employed sundry agents to treat with several merchants in Eng- 
land, who adventured some considerable sums in a way of valuation, to such as 
went personally on the voyage ; the articles of agreement about the premises being 
fully concluded with the said merchants and sundry difficulties and obstructions 
removed, having also obtained letters patent for the northern paris of Virginia 
of King James of famous memory, &c., they came from Holland to America.” 

If, after all this, any one will pretend that these men were 
anything more than adventurers, coming out under the 
patronage of the English government, with English capital, 
to find an open field where they could build up a Church and 
commonwealth according to their own conceits, then it is 
impossible to establish such a proposition by evidence. There 
is not the least evidence of constraint or compulsion in the 
matter, except that they could not get the control of the 
Church, which they most devoutly desired, and earnestly 
labored to obtain for many centuries; and the hope is not yet 
quite abandoned by some of the pious Puritans there, unless 
the late secession of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel is to 
be understood as a giving up in despair. If the English Church 
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could now get rid of a score of such men, in the same quiet 
wy: she might remain at peace for centuries. 

e do not affect, however, to disguise the fact, that Puri- 
tanism and the Church cannot exist in harmony together. It 
is not wonderful that the Puritans should conclude there is no 
religion in the Church, since they esteem piety and Puritan- 
ism as identical. We sometimes almost come to the belief 
that they are serious in these pretensions, since they put them 
forth with such an air of sang froid. With men who have 
no sins of their own to confess and repent of, perhaps the 
most rational employment is the studying out, and setting in 
array the sins of others! And this is an employment in 
which the English Puritans have been long engaged, and for 
which they possess eminent gifts. If they are peculiar in 
anything, it is in this, in having no faults or defects, either of 
reason, or emotion, or understanding; of act, or purpose! 
But we have said, and we repeat, that the controversy be- 
tween the English Church and the Puritans, was of necessity 
a struggle for existence. There could be no agreement. One 
party must of necessity predominate. The Church, if pos- 
sessed by the Puritans, would cease to be a Church. Its sec- 
ular establishment, its venerable ritual, its solemn assemblies, 
its apa chaunts and sublime hymns, its priesthood, its hier- 
archy, its order, and its discipline, must all give place to bare 
benches, doggerel rhymes, conventicle psalm singing, groanings 
of the inner man, special gifts, prophesyings, and exercises ;* 
and these, in turn, to the adoption of a system of measures, 
which have been practised, renounced, denounced, and taken 
up again, twenty times over, in New England in the last 
twenty years. 

English Puritanism, in its position and pretensions, is no 
new thing. All new sects in the Church, all reformers every- 
where—and their number is infinite, and their devices num- 
berless—spring from the supposed or pretended promulgation 
of some new and better way, each claiming to be the quint- 





* The Puritan prophesyings, according to Neal, seem to have been a kind of 
convocation of the Puritan portion of the Clergy or evangelical society. They 
seem to have been put under voluntary canons of great stringency, one of which 
was, “If any break orders, the president shall command him, in the name of the 
Eternal God, to be silent, and after the exercise he shall be reprimanded!” As if 
such an imprecation were not sufficient reprimand for any but a Puritan! And as 
to the word exercise, it seems in some sense, a metonomy, or adoption of the phrase- 
ology of the mili drill of the soldier into the phraseology of the Church militant. 
We have heard such meetings called, by way of banter, drills, but it had not before 
occurred to us that that form of speech was really justified by most approved Puri- 
tan precedent.—Neal, Vob. I, p. 147. 
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essence, or perfection itself, until some new operator appears 
upon the stage. The early sects in the Church were, in these 
respects, not different from the English Puritans. And the 
first four centuries of the Church, while its discipline was 
mild, more so than ever since perhaps, were prolific of sects 
and schisms. During this period, they multiplied almost be- 
yond conception. ~ oe than thirty have been enumerated, 
and their history has come down to us. Of how many the 
very names have utterly perished, we know not. Of these 
primitive sects, each one had many subdivisions and off-shoots, 
and of the Gnostics alone, it is said, upon the authority of 
Eusebius, Ireeneus, and Sozomen, they were divided into more 
than fifty sects, the most considerable of which were the 
Marcionites and Manicheans. Each of these fifty sects 
could boast of its Bishops and congregations, of its doctors 
and martyrs, at the hands of pagan emperors and governors. 
For in these early ages in the history of the Church, neither 
her children, or those who departed from her fold, either as 
mere schismatics, or even as heretics, suffered martyrdom at 
the hands of each other. These Gnostics extended themselves 
into almost every remote province of the Roman Empire, and 
finally established themselves in the very heart of the mistress 
of cities, the metropolis and emporium of the world. Their 
number alone must have almost equalled that of the whole 
Catholic* or orthodox Church of that day, and they continued 
flourishing through more than two centuries. 





* In the 10th book and 5th chapter of Eusebius’ History, we have copies of the 
imperial and proconsular decrees for restoring “ to the Catholic Church of the Chris- 
tians,” property taken from them during the former persecutions. From the use of 
the word here, it appears that the term Catholic Church included all that portion of 
the Christians which professed to adhere to the original organizatiou, and were conse- 
quently at unity among themselves. But those who seceded from the original 
organization, on account of their alledged departure from the true faith, were 
denominated schisms at least. If they erred in doctrine, heresies ; and when they 
professed to follow some one name in opposition to the Church, they were denomi- 
nated sects. In the Emperor Constantine’s ordinance referring the controversy as 
to Ceecilianus the Bishop of Carthage, to the Bishop of Rome and certain coadjutors, 
and in his Epistle calling the council of Arles, in regard to the same controversy, which 
finally resulted in the schism of the Donatists, the word Catholic is used in the same 
sense. 

In Constantine’s letter to the Bishop of Carthage, granting money to the African 
Churches, the objects of the gratuity are denominated, “ the ministers of the legiti- 
mate and most holy Catholic religion.” In the same epistle, the proconsul is 
especially cautioned to guard against the influence of certain African Puritans, 
who are described as “ men of no settled mind, [who] wish to divert the people from 
the most holy Catholic Church, by @ certain pernicious adulteration.” Eusebius 
speaks, too, of the Catholic Clergy, and of the Catholic writings, meaning canon- 
ical Scriptures, as we use that expression. The Epistles of St. James, St. 
Peter, and St. John, in the original Greek, are called Catholic Epistles. So that 
the word Catholic signifies canonical, orthodox, and universal or primitive, ag 
opposed to irregular, heretical, partial, and modern or new light. 
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Now when it is remembered that each of these sects, 
schisms, or heresies, claimed to be wiser, and purer, and bet- 
ter than the Church; that each one in turn, which departed 
from these primitive sects, claimed to be wiser, and purer, and 
better than its predecessor, it is not strange that we should 
find among them all, in principle, and often in terms, the exact 
counterpart of the English Puritans. To such an extent is 
this true, that we have but to change the name, et de te fabula 
narratur ; and in one case, even the name is identical. We 
may be allowed to describe some few, whose characteristics 
are most decidedly Puritan. 

The Priscillianists of the fourth century, who seem to have 
been a kind of Unitarian Gnostics, practised great severity 
and austerities upon themselves, and pretended to great light 
and purity. Their founder, according to Dr. Gregory’s 
Church History, Vol. I, p. 210, “whatever might be the »ro- 
fessed purity of his faith, was deficient in every amiable qt.~i- 
ity of the human heart.” In that respect, certainly, if in no 
other, he resembled Cromwell, Pym, Freie gudientaieas 
and many other of the English Puritans. 

Audeus, too, in the fourth century, a kind of semi-Arian, 
who united with Aetius and Jovinian, seems to have been, in 
many respects, a Puritan. He manifested great abhorrence 
of Clerical depravity; held there was no distinction between 
Bishops and Presbyters; and condemned, with severity, not 
only prayers for the dead, and the celibacy of the Clergy, but 
many of the established rites of the Church. Whether he was 
hjmself either a Bishop or Priest, does not distinctly appear ; 
or whether his own chastity was preéminent, or the contrary, 
is not written. And how far his abhorrence for prayers for 
the dead, might result from the love of contradiction, or of 
vain glory, in an assumed improvement of the doctrines of 
the Church ; or how far his disgust at the established formu- 
laries of the Catholic Church, was the offspring of his own 
eminent gifts, is not told us. We cannot, therefore, affirm 
with the fallest confidence, how far the parallel holds between 
his followers and the English Puritans. Enough, however, 
appears to justify the belief, that the similarity approached 
very nearly to identity. 

he Arians, during this century, almost literally overrun 
the Church, especially in the East, and numbered among their 
adherents many of the Emperors. Their own divisions and 
subdivisions became almost innumerable, and they continued 
to flourish for many centuries, and are perhaps not wholly 
extinct at the present day, among the descendants of the 
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Puritans, either in Great Britain or America. But in com- 
parison with their former state, they are as the small dust of 
the balance, or the drop of the bucket to the ocean. It is 
said at one time, that St. Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, 
was the only Bishop in the Eastern Church, not tinctured 
with some shade of Arianism in doctrine. And each one of 
those Arian divines professed a purer faith than Athanasius ; 
but that faith is now scattered to the winds of heaven, and 
the creed of Athanasius is the acknowledged creed of the 
Catholic Church, both in the East and the West. 

Many of the eccentricities and excesses of the ancient 
Mystics, will be found among the early Puritans. The doc- 
trines of this sect were, briefly, the assuming a degree of 
sanctity and perfection above the range of vulgar minds, and 
an affectation of peculiar elevation of the soul, by rejecting 
the innocent gratifications of sense. They practised great 
austerities, and professed great purity. It is questioned by 
many historians, whether their professions were anything 
more than mere pretension. Indeed, all experience shows, 
that those sects which have professed to elevate their moral 
purity above the common standard of daily devout life, and 
who have practised in public the most severe and often dis- 
gusting austerities, have in the confidence of their own inti- 

mate communion, and among the initiated, in just about the 
same proportion as in public they affected greater sanctity 
and purity, given the loose rein to the most abandoned pas- 
sion and licentiousness. It seems to be a trait in humanity, 
that in proportion as men practise such an uncalled for auster- 
ity at one time, they seem to themselves, by a kind of work 
of supererogation, to purchase the right to future indulgence. 

The excesses of the English Puritans in this direction, are 
too well known to require recapitulation. They carried 
extremes so far, that it is impossible to believe it was anything 
more than affectation. Says Southey, in his Book of the 
Church, “Instances occurred, where they were strong enough, 
of their thrusting the Clergy out of their own Churches, if 
they wore the surplice, and taking away the bread from the 
Communion table, because it was in the wafer form! Some 
fanatics spit in the face of their old acquaintance, to testify 
their utter abhorrence of conformity. There were refractory 
Clergy, who refused to baptize by any names which were not 
to be found in Scripture; and as one folly leads to another, 
the Scripture names were laid aside, for such significant appel- 
lations as Deliverance, Discipline, From-above, More-trial, 


More-fruit, Joy-again, Earth, Dust, Ashes, Kill-sin, and Fight- 
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the-good-fight-of-faith!” It will be difficult to convince sober, 
sound minded and disinterested men, that all this, and much 
more of the same sort, did not proceed from mere affectation 
and obstinacy. In these respects, they closely resembled 
many of the sects of the ancient Mystics. 

The followers of Novatus, a presbyter of Carthage, and 
who, according to Eusebius, secretly and surreptitiously ob- 
tained consecration to the Episcopate, at the hand of the 
most ignorant of the remote country Bishops, were not only 
Puritans by profession, but in name also. This Novatus put 
forth the most outrageous pretensions to purity in the outset, 
one of his cardinal doctrines being, that all sin after baptism 
was the sin against the Holy Spirit, which hath forgiveness, 
neither in this life, or in that which is tocome. From this we 
may infer the general scope of his own pretensions, and those 
of his followers. For one sin man was eternally lost. The 
man who promulgates such a creed, must of course expect it 
will be inferred that he lives without sin. And yet this claim 
to supereminent piety, was substantially the profession of the 
English Puritans, as it is of their modern representatives. 
The declaration of Baptist W. Noel, that the great body of the 
English Clergy are unconverted men, i. e. all who are not of 
his own calibre, is not unlike the spirit of Novatus. And yet 
this Novatus, having first disclaimed with an oath, any desire 
for the Episcopate, surreptitiously obtained consecration at the 
hands of three Bishops in Italy. “In the smallest part of Italy, 
by some fictitious plea, to impose upon these Bishops, men alto- 
—_ ignorant and simple, in discussing the artifices and vil- 
ainy of the wicked, at the tenth hour, when heated with 
wine and surfeiting, they forced them to confer the Episco- 
pate upon him.”* His followers from being above sin, fell 
into a degree of licentiousness too horrid to name. 

The Donatists we might refer to, in illustration of the same 
general fact, that all the ancient sectaries were essentially in 
principle and practice, Puritans, if it were not that the Do- 
natists were, in every respect, so infinitely superior to the 
English Puritans. They were in fact mere schismatics, and, 
in many respects, the most remarkable, which the history of 
the Church affords. They were the great majority of the 
African Church, purely sound in doctrine, and followed, in 
all respects, the order of the Catholic Church. The schism 
arose from the fact of the consecration of Cecilianus, Bishop 
of Carthage, without consulting the Bishops of Numidia, who, 





* Eusebius, Book 6, Chapter 43, page 264, American Edition, 1842. 
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being of the same province, were entitled to be consulted, by 
courtesy, if nothing more. These Bishops cited Cecilianus 
before a Council of seventy Bishops, where he was formally 
deposed, and his own deacon promoted to his See. Notwith- 
standing this, the Emperor appointed this controversy to be 
heard by the Bishop of Rome and three others, whose decision 
was favorable to the deposed Bishop, and he was reinstated. 
But the disaffected Bishops, headed by Donatus, still resisted, 
which led to the Council of Arles, at which two hundred 
Bishops attended, and the Bishop of London among the num- 
ber, which shows the respect paid the English Church, at this 
early day, and the perfection of their organization, long before 
the irruption of the alledged errors of the Church of Rome. 
The Donatists were again condemned, but still resisted. 
Constantine and his successors endeavored to exterminate 
them by severity, and to reclaim them by clemency, but in 
vain, for many centuries. They continued numerous, but 
confined to Africa, retaining in substance the order and 
doctrine of the Catholic Church, but finally split into sects, 
each new sect making clamorous pretensions to have 
within its own borders, “the onty true CuurcH oF 
Curist,” and thus miserably perished. In these latter in- 
cidents, it is perhaps not difficult to perceive some sim- 
ilarity to the present and prospective history of New England 
Puritanism. 

And why indeed it is, that with such unanswerable refuta- 
tion of its truth on almost every page of the early history 
of the Church, it should be continued to be thus persever- 
ingly and obstinately affirmed, that the English Puritans were, 
or that their descendants are, a peculiar race of men, we 
profess ourselves at a loss to comprehend. And why, when 
they reflect upon their origin and past history, no less than 
upon their present condition, they should hope to escape the 
fate of all those who, like Theudas, have in the Church, or 
rather out of it, boasted themselves to be somebody, but finally 
with their followers, have been scattered and brought to 
naught, is, in our apprehension, the extreme of hardihood and 
presumption. 

It may be that they have so long been accustomed to hear 
their own praises sung, and their own sufferings commisera- 
ted, that they believe themselves to be what they have so long 
been represented, in periodical publications, on Fourth of July 
festivals, and at other gatherings. But it ought to be known 
and remembered that the Puritans were begotten in rebellion, 
and while in England were nursed in sturdy resistance to all 
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lawful authority. There may be some hope that the Meth- 
odists, whose doctrines and polity are essentially orthodox, 
will return inte the Church, as year by year great numbers 
of them do. But we dare not anticipate this from the Puri- 
tans. Before that last prayer of the Saviour shall be ful- 
filled, ‘ That they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us, that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me; before this great con- 
summation of the perfect unity of the disciples of Immanuel, 
we fear that these moderns must suffer the fate of their nu- 
merous prototypes. We have little hope of reclaiming them 
as a body. Solitary instances occur, like angels visits, of the 
more cultivated, gentle and yielding, among them, returning 
into the Church. After the fullest conviction of the utter 
futility of attempting to reconcile either their doctrine or 
order, such as it is, with Scripture, reason or history, they 
have as consistent, truth-abiding men, sought rest in the 
Church. It has been only by excluding (de industria) every 
vestige of early Church history from their schools, from the 
highest to the lowest, that they have continued to maintain 
their ground. Half their College graduates, and many of their 
educated ministers, know nothing of Eusebius, the only au- 
thentic record of the history of the Church for more than 
two centuries, next following the Acts of the Apostles, except 
what they have seen in Paley’s Evidences. And those who 
desire to look farther, only learn, by an epitome of the Fathers, 
made to hand by some modern D. D., wherein the truth is 
glossed over or excluded, that there is no importance in, and no 
reliance upon, the history of the Church in primitive times. 
They are told substantially, that the true Church was discov- 
ered or established at the Reformation, by Luther and Calvin, 
and still further purified and perfected by John Knox and the 
English Puritans ! 

Yet what should we think of that lawyer who should profess 
himself seriously anxious to acquire a thorough and intimate 
knowledge of the entire polity of the Roman state, and whoshould 
at the same time confine his study to the twelve tables, or to the 
Institutes and novels of Justinian, utterly rejecting all history 
of the contemporaneous and subsequent exposition of the 
twelve tables, as well as the Code and the pandects, and all 
commentary upon them, under the apprehension that he might 
forsooth be imposed upon by something spurious. He might 
justly urge, no doubt, that some portion of the ancient wri- 
tings, both sacred and profane, which have come down to our 
day, are open to great suspicion, as to their perfect genuine- 
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ness. Would it therefore be wise to refuse to read Cicero, and 
Livy, and Tacitus, Sallust and Theodosius, and Tribonian and 
his associates, or the annual or perpetual edicts of the Pra- 
tors, or the rescripts of the Emperors, and the scores of com- 
mentators in later days, upon the corpus juris civilis? These 
men do not apply such absurd reasoning to any other subject 
but theology. A Puritan lawyer is told in the outset, that he 
must become familiar with all contemporaneous exposition, if 
he would obtain certain and reliable information in regard to 
the object and intention of ancient statutes, or customary 
laws ; and that, for this purpose, the mere verbal knowledge 
of the text of ancient laws is wholly inadequate. He is 
told that in the exposition of all civil statutes, TRapITION is 
first, midst, and last, the alpha and omega. And after thus 
getting some insight into the intricacies and labyrinths of 
the common and civil daw, it is not singular that, applying 
the same method of reasoning to Ecclesiastical polity, a 
large portion of those Puritans, who, year by year, conform 
to the Church, are members of the legal profession. And of 
those who are not lawyers, the far larger portion are sober, 
devout, well-informed and unambitious men and women, 
such as are more careful to be devout and humble followers 
of Christ, than to display their own special gifts, or to figure 
as committee men and women of visible societies. For, be 
it remembered, if the Church is invisible, they take good care 
that these societies shall be visible, and audible, and po- 
tential. 

Hence the great effort among these men to impress upon 
all their congregations, two prominent ideas in regard to the 
Church. Ist. That there is no necessity, no certainty, and no 
safety in going back beyond the time of Luther. 2d. That 
there is not, and cannot exist, any deep, thorough and earnest 
spirit of devotion without the limits of their own charmed cir- 
cle, and that especially is this true of the Church. 

In regard to the first of these propositions, little more need 
be said. We could not here, of course, go into any extended 
vindication of the Catholic traditions of the Church ; with dis- 
contented men they require none, and with mere partisans 
none could be satisfactory. Although one arose from the 
dead, it would not convince the unwilling and the obstinate. 
It may be permitted to us to say, that aside from the claim of 
direct inspiration, which the Puritans in terms disclaim, it 
seems a strange proposition, that Luther, and Calvin, and John 
Knox, should be able to give us a more reliable exposition of 
the just interpretation of Scripture, in regard both to the doc- 
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trine and polity of the Church, than the earliest of the Christian 
Fathers, men who almost literally walked and conversed 
with God manifest in the flesh, and who did in very truth, day 
by day, learn of St. John and St. Paul, and the other Apos- 
tles, the things which pertain to the kingdom of Heaven. 

It will not be denied, we suppose, that Linus and Clement 
are mentioned in Scripture, as the associates and fellow-labor- 
ers of St. Paul. It will not therefore be denied that such 
men did exist. But it rests upon substantially the same au- 
thority, that both these men were Bishops of the Church of 
Rome, and that the former must have been consecrated to 
that holy office by the Apostles themselves. This is distinctly 
recognized b Busebius, who is preéminently the father of 
ecclesiastical history, who wrote within two hundred years of 
the death of St. John, and who must himself have conversed 
with many who had themselves had personal knowledge of 
Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, and with others who had 
been personally known to the Apostles themselves. This 
writer is the only historian of the Church, after the Acts of 
the Apostles, until the council of Nice, A. D. 325. In his 
history he collects and combines most of the historical wri- 
tings of the Church then extant, and forms a connected his- 
tory, until the year A. D. 324, which has come down to our 
own time, in such a form as to leave not the shadow of a 
doubt of its perfect genuineness. From this source we derive 
the most complete refutation of the entire system of the Pu- 
ritans, in so unanswerable a shape, that sensible men among 
them do not attempt to evade the force of the argument, ex- 
cept by denying the authenticity of all those portions of the 
early Christian Fathers; wherein their own system is shown 
to have had no existence whatever in the primitive ages of 
the Church ; and the entire order and polity of the Church as 
she now is, to have existed in perfection, before the death of 
the Apostles. This is no doubt a very convenient mode of 
disposing of invincible obstacles. But the misfortune is, that if 
this general impeachment of the Fathers is admitted, it sweeps 
away the Christian Scriptures also. For the deist may use 
the same argument to countervail their authority. For if 
either through the uncertainty of the tradition, by or through 
which the writings of Eusebius have come down to us, or 
through the fraud of the Roman Church, they may have been 
forged, or interpolated, or mutilated, what shall we say of the 
Scriptures, which are of an earlier date, and which were in- 
termingled with hundreds of other subsequent and similar 
writings; and as to which we have no means of determining 
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either their authenticity or their claim to inspiration, except by 
the testimony of this same Eusebius, coming to us through this 
same Roman Church? Verily, these men must be absurdly stupid 
or strangely self-willed, not to comprehend the wisdom of burn- 
ing down their own house, in order to involve others in a 
commonruin. In regard to the other charge, the want of 
a spirit of devotion in the Church, it is not a subject upon 
which we care to dwell. That is an accusation, essentially 
Puritan and Pharisaical in its character. Those who have 
least of it, from the very levity which the want of it produ- 
ces, have the more freedom in uttering and reiterating the 
loudest pretensions to its profession and exercise. There is 
doubtless need enough of an increase of piety in the Church. 
But according to Rowland Hill, of eccentric memory, the 
English Dissenters have been the occasion of more piety, in 
the Church, than among themselves. Nor can it have escaped 
our readers, how little of this spirit of railing has existed in 
the Church. It is now as in the days of Christ upon the 
earth. It is the sick who need the physician, and who alone 
will submit to his prescriptions. Obedience, humility, and a 
teachable temper, are indispensable to the possession of Chris- 
tian graces. He comes not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance. It is only those who are painfully conscious 
of daily need of His powerful succor and support, who will 
apply the aids of the Holy Spirit. And yet how is all this 
wholly at variance with the practice of Puritanism, ancient 
and modern ? 

But to return from this digression. The Puritans, as we 
have before said, upon all other subjects can well enough 
comprehend the force of contemporary exposition and tradi- 
tion, and indeed upon this subject, if it does not afford evi- 
dence against themselves. They are ever found ready to 
quote Josephus, Tacitus, and Pliny, in confirmation of the 
history contained in the New Testament. And in these 
quotations, we hear no doubts intimated of any interpolations 
of these authorities. But it is known toevery one, that these very 
passages are open to far more suspicion of their perfect gen- 
uineness, than are the early Christian Fathers. Indeed, no 
one doubts the entire genuineness of Eusebius’ history, more 
than of every portion of the New Testament. And _ the 
Puritans are ready enough to quote the Fathers, in favor 
of infant baptism and the due observance of the Lord’s day, 
and many cardinal points of the Christian faith, not formally 
and technically announced in Scripture. In this respect their 
glaring inconsistency hardly needs comment. 
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As to the doctrinal teaching of Puritanism, their system 
is based more upon philosophy, than anything else. Their re- 
ligion is intellectual, rather than moral, one of speculation more 
than habit, in the head rather than the heart, exhibited more 
in the nice refinements of their creed, than in the daily minis- 
try of a devout life. “A Puritan, therefore,’ says Neal, in 
his preface, “was a man of severe morals, a Calvinist in doc- 
trine, and a non-conformist.” The Puritans indeed boast of 
having maintained inviolate the doctrines of the bold reformer 
of Geneva. And this is but another name for fatalism. It 
is but the revivification of the Stoic philosophy of the Greeks. 
“The first reformers in England, as in other European coun- 
tries,’ says Hume, “had embraced the most rigid tenets of 
predestination and absolute decrees, and had composed upon 
that system all the articles of their feligious creed.’”* 

We are speaking of course of Calvinism, not in its present 
modified form, which is no Calvinism at all, but as taught 
by its great expounder. It requires but a slight analysis of 
the philosophy of Zeno, to comprehend the identity between 
the main doctrines of that philosopher, and him of Geneva, 
the author of the Institutes. The system of both is rather a 
system of philosophy, than of morals or religion. The doc- 
trines of Calvin are so familiar to all our readers, as scarcely to 
require to be named ; but a brief enumeration may be useful in 
order to place them in juxtaposition with those of the Stoics. 
The early English Puritans enumerated among the abomina- 
tions of the doctrines of the Church, according to their own 
historian and apologist, Neal, “man’s merits, FREE WILL, justifi- 
cation by works,” [through faith.] Indeed, the utter want of 

Free will is a cardinal doctrine, in the theory of Calvinism. 
The famous treatise of Edwards upon the Will, which is es- 
teemed a text-book, and almost a creed, among all thorough 
Calvinists, is a labored and ingenious, perhaps a plausible 
argument, as far as any argument can be said to be plausible 
to prove an absurdity, to establish the doctrine of the entire 
subjection of the will to extraneous influences. And the Insti- 
tutes of Calvin contain many most absurd and shocking 





* “ According to the Stoics,” says Dr. Tytler in his Universal History, “ the 
whole universe and God himself, the soul of that universe, are regulated by certain 
laws, which are immutable and resulting from necessity.” “ The will of inan, like 
the divine will, is subject to unalterable laws.” ‘ The virtue of the Stoics was not 
a principle of tranquil and passive acquiescence, it was a state of continual, active, 
and vigorous exertions.”—Vol. 1, pp. 278-9. 

The account of Dr. Gillies is somewhat more extended, and seems more fully 
to exhibit the general similarity of the two systems.—Gillies’ Greece, pp. 470 et seq. 
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inferences from the same general proposition, which he in- 
deed professes to be a necessary deduction from the known 

and acknowledged attributes of the Almighty. Calvin positively 
asserts that the conversion of the sinner, and the impenitence 


of those who finally persevere in sin, are equally matters of 


necessity, wholly aside of, and beyond the power of the sub- 
ject of those exercises,—thus making sin and salvation depend 
upon some objective necessity, and not mere subjective qual- 
ities, or acts of the creature, as the Church professes and 
believes. Of the doctrines of the Stoics, a pervading article 
was this same abiding spirit of necessity, of heartless, bald 
fatalism. 

It ought not then perhaps to be an occasion of wonder, 
that the Puritans, having embraced such a philosophy, should 
depart very essentially from the usages of the Church. If a 
sect begins in mere philosophy, it is likely to end in confu- 
sion. The intention of the Saviour and his Apostles appears, 
very clearly, to have been to decry all refinements in mere 
philosophy and doctrine, knowing that its end must be in 
schism and utter confusion. And the history of the Church 
shows, that all sects have sprung from some vain speculation 
in doctrine. The Church disavows all such speculations. She 
requires but few articles of faith to be adopted by the laity, 
and those expressed in such general propositions, as to allow 
reasonable latitude for the necessary differences in the con- 
stitution of the minds of man, and in education. Hence Cal- 
vinism, beginning in doctrine, has continued to philosophize, 
until the home of its founder is now overrun with every shade 
of rationalism ; and it is little better, wherever the heresy of this 
false philosophy has extended. What is the doctrine of Cal- 
vinism in New England? Is it to be found at New Haven, 
or at East-Windsor, or at Cambridge? Is it Taylorism, or 
Tylerism, or Bushnellism, or Nortonism, or Parkerism, or 
Burchardism? Who shall decide, when doctors disagree ? 
One thing is certain, that primitive, undiluted, unadulterated 
Calvinism, does not now exist in New England. It cannot be 
found short of the walls of Nassau Hall. 

North and east of that ancient strong hold of Calvinism, 
the doctrine of a partial atonement cannot be found, dis- 
tinctly put forth, and dogmatically taught. Notwithstanding, 
this was the fundamental doctrine of the Genevan democracy, 
as it was also of the colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts 
Bay. It was this feature in doctrine, which justified to their 
own minds the express declaration of these Theocracies, in 
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recorded votes: Ist. ‘That the earth is the Lord’s, and be- 
longs to His saints ; 2d. That we are THE saints.’ 

Such a presentation of the character of God has done more, 
in its inevitable and fearful reaction, to make Socinians, and 
Arians, and Unitarians, and Universalists, and Deists, and 
even Atheists, than all other causes combined. And so con- 
scious are their teachers of this result, that you shall now seldom 
or never, among the better informed of their ministers, hear 
a purely doctrinal sermon, never one vindicating in any de- 
—e the most objectional features of their favorite theology. 

n giving up this system without any common ground to fall 
back upon, they have sadly departed from their old standards, 
both of doctrine and practice. The people were once a 
sober, Church-going, or meeting-going people, but with the 
multiplication of the sects, the number of worshipers is con- 
stantly decreasing, so that now in many towns, (and the one 
where we write, may serve as an illustration, ex uno disce 
omnia,) with seven places of constant public worship, the 
number of worshipers is absolutely less than it was forty 
years ago, when they had but one place of worship, and 
in the mean time the population has nearly doubled, and 
business in many respects quadrupled. The Church had 
then not a single communicant, and now she has one of 
the largest congregations intown. The old Puritan preacher, 
a venerable, godly man, in his way, has long since rested from 
his labors, and his only educated son is now a steady and 
consistent presbyter in the Church, and other ministers have 
gone forth from the same fold, to proclaim her Catholic doc- 
trines. While the old orthodox, as she calls herself in New 
England, in the last ten years has had almost half as many 
ministers, and has already been compelled to colonize, more 
from dissension than excess of members. 

Having, as we think, made it evident that Calvinism, in its 
original, undisguised form, was the offspring of the Stoic phi- 
losophy, we observe of it, that in its discipline it led to positive 
tyranny. This was largely exhibited in the early developments 
of the system, in New England, in a degree of tyrannical op- 
pression, and murderous, relentless persecution, infinitely be- 
yond what the most rabid among them ever had the hardihood 
to charge upon the English Church; and in a kind of inquisi- 
torial intermeddling with the professed regulation of even the 
most secret thoughts of the heart, by means of exterior discipline 
in the Church, which is truly ludicrous. The letter named at 
the head of our article is still extant, with the dust and the rust 
of two centuries thick upon it, to attest its genuineness, if its 
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own internal features did not do that, more effectually than 
any degree of external evidence could do. And a curious 
development it affords, of the practical working of this sys- 
tem. The inquiry of the Irish juggler, who was brceught 
before a Greenwoods justice, for exhibiting, contrary to law, 
feats of sleight of hand, after giving most worshipful heed to 
some proceedings, which seemed to kien far more extraordina- 
ry than his own pretensions, when addressing himself with 
great solemnity to his honor, he begged to be informed 
“whether this was a raal court, or only a temporary farcical 
scene,” would certainly not have been inapplicable to the 
case of brother John Underhill. We shall not do better than 
give it to our readers entire. 


“* Brother and Beloved, Remembering my kind love to Mr. Hilton, I now send 
you some note of my trials at Boston. Oh! that I may come out of this, and all 
the like trials, like gold seven times purified in the furnace. 

After the rulers at Boston had failed to fasten what Roger Hortakinden was 
pleased to call the damning errors of Anne Hutchinson upon me, I looked to be 
sent away in peace, but Governor Winthrop said I must abide the examining of 
the Church. Accordingly the third day of the week, I was convened before them. 
Sir Harry Vane, the Governors Dudley, Haynes, with masters Colton, (Cotton?) 
Shepard, and Hugh Peters, were present with others. They propounded that I 
was to be examined touching a certain act of adultery, I had committed with one 
Mistress Miriam Wilbur, wife of Samuel Wilbur, for carnally !ooking to lust after 
her, at the lecture in Boston, when Master Shepard expounded. 

‘This Mistress Miriam hath since been dealt with for coming to that lecture with 
a pair of wanton, open-worked gloves, slit at the fingers and thumbs, for the pur- 
pose of taking snuff; for as Master Colton observed, for what end should those vain 
openings be, but for the intent of taking filthy snuff—and he quoted Gregory Nazianzen 
upon good works. Master Peters said that these openings were Satan’s port holes of fiery 
temptation. Mistress Miriam offered in excuse of her vain attire, that she was newly 
married and appeared in her bridal array. Master Peters said that marriage was 
the occasion that the devil took to cast his fiery darts, and lay his pitfalls of tempt- 
ation to catch frail flesh and blood. She is to be farther dealt with for taking snuff. 
How the use of the good creature tobacco can be an offence [ cannot see. Oh my 
beloved, how the proud Pharisees labor about the mint and cummin. Gov. Winthrop 
inquired of me if ‘I had confessed the matter.’ ‘I said I wished a copy of their 
charge.’ Sir Harry Vane said ‘there was no need of any copy, seeing I knew I 
was guilty, charges being made out where there was an uncertainty, whether the ac- 
cused was guilty or not ; and to lighten the accused into the nature of his crime, 
here was no need.’ Master Colton said, ‘did you not look upon Mistress Wilbur 
I confessed that I did. ‘ Then you are verily guilty, brother Underhill.’ ‘ I said nay 
I did not look at the woman unlawfully.’ Master Peters said, ‘ Why did you not 
look at Sister Newell, or Sister Upham? ‘I said, verily they are not desirable 
women, as to temporal graces.’ Then Hugh Peters and all cried ‘it is enough, he 
hath confessed,’ and passed to excommunication. 

I said where is the law by which you condemn me? Winthrop said ‘there is a 
committee to draft laws. Brother Peters, are you not on that committee? I am 
sure you have made a law against this crying siu.’ Hugh Peterssaid ‘ he had such 
a law in his mind, but had not written it down.’ Sir Harry Vane said ‘ it is suffi- 
cient.’ Haynes said ‘ aye law enough for antinomians.’ Master Colton took a Bible 
from his coat pocket and read ‘ whosoever looketh on a woman,’ &c 

William Blackstone hath been with me privily. He weeps over the crying 
sins of the time, and expects soon to go out of the jurisdiction. ‘I came from 
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England, said he, because I did not like the Lords Bishops, but I have to pray 
to be delivered from the Lords brethren.’ Salute brother Fisk and others, who 
having been disappointed of liberty in this wilderness, are looking for a better country. 
Your fellow traveller in this vale of tears, 
JOHN UNDERHILL.” 
** Boston, 28 fourth month, 1638.” 


After what we have seen, no one should be surprised at 
their driving Roger Williams into exile, or at their hanging 
the refractory Quakers, or at their ludicrous absurdities in 
attempting to punish men for the sins of the heart merely, 
when as yet they had been expressed by no act beyond that of 
a suspicious look. But we have far exceeded ourlimits. It is no 
pleasant task thus to dissect the faults of our neighbors. But 
we feel, and feel deeply, that the opposition with which the 
Church has now to contend, cannot be understood without a 
historical retrospect, not always the most agreeable. If we 
have spoken plainly, we have spoken from compulsion. The 
issues and workings of the age are showing that the Church is 
essentially conservative in her constitution and teaching. Her 
reforms must be essentially slow, step by step, almost imper- 
ceptible, too tardy for mere human operators, ny pace 
only with the slow progress of the race of man. Her cardi 
nal teaching is obedience, in all the relations of life, in the 
Family and in the State, not less than in the Church. But 
Puritanism is in its very nature radical, restless, seeking good 
indeed, but not that good which comes in the slow march of 
ages ; but the good of to-day, the good of an hour. It looks 
to itself for reforms, to the work of its own hands. It 
has no abiding, practical faith in the present, constant 
control of an all-wise Providence. Humanity is with them 
the only perfect system, and private judgment the only infalli- 
ble guide. Experience they despise, tradition they affect to 
ridicule, at least in regard to the history of the Church, and 
history itself is equally set at naught, unless it subserve their 
own views. 

Still you shall often hear them lamenting the loudest about 
the want of reverence in this age, when their whole system, 
from the first to the last, is a systematic inculcation of irrev- 
erence and disobedience. It breathes nothing like that lesson 
of the Catechism, which is continually and publicly taught to 
the children in the Church. “It is a duty to honor and 
obey the civil authority, to submit myself to all my governors, 
teachers, spiritual pastors, and masters ; to order myself lowly 
and reverently to all my betters,—not to covet or desire other 
men’s goods, but to learn and labor truly, to get mine own 
living, and to do my duty in that state of life, unto which it 
shall please God to call me.” 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Art. VI.—A History of the United States of America, from 
the Discovery of the Continent, to the organization of Gov- 
ernment under the Federal Constitution. By Ricuarp 
Hitpretx. In three volumes. Vol.1. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1849. 


We still desiderate a History of the United States. In saying 
this, however, we do not mean to imply that a good deal has 
not been accomplished ; especially in the way of collecting 
facts, and amassing details. In this department of historical la- 
bor, nearly all has been done, that need, or that probably can be. 
It now remains for some person,—who, we do not hesitate to 
say, has not yet appeared,—to take these raw materials, and, 
guided by high philosophical principles, to combine them ina 
narrative, which shall bring out the inward movement of the 
nation’s life, as well as present the external changes of its 
varying fortunes. It is not indeed to be wondered at, that 
this great work has not yet been performed. There are both 
general and special reasons why it has not, at each of which, 
it will be well to glance. 

It is obvious, that in regard to all History, it has always been 
requisite that time should elapse, even after all materials had 
been collected, before truly large and comprehensive views of 
it, deserving the appellation philosophical, could be taken. 
And it is also absolutely necessary that a truly Christian spirit 
should pervade its composition, before it can be written philo- 
—. 

ow little, for instance, of anything like a philosophical view 
of the periods on which they were engaged, is found in any of 
the old Historians of Greece or Rome? Even Tacitus and 
Thucydides, whose names in this respect certainly stand far in 
advance of all others, can hardly, in strictness of speech, be 
termed philosophical Historians. Profound reflections, correct 
deductions, full apprehensions of the immediate bearings of spe- 
cial events, and of the workings of human nature in them, all 
these we find ; but we do not find that estimation of the whole 
period as part of a larger whole, which in its turn is part of 
the universal, which is of the essence of philosophical history. 
How should we indeed expect to find it, when they had not 
the key which explains and adjusts the great successions of 
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epochs, empires, and religion ? In more modern times, Machi- 
avelli leads off the list of philosophical Historians, yet with 
such great defects both in his intellectual conception of his 
work, and his moral estimation of it, as stamp his efforts with 
many marks of failure. Bossuet and Montesquieu make great 
advances certainly on him; and the magnificent Discours 
sur [ Histoire Universelle of the former, is really the first 
specimen of a wide view of History, begun and carried out 
on truly Christian grounds. And yet strong vbjections will 
always lie against its latter portions, because although the 
eloquent Bishop of Meaux was no U!tramontanist, yet even 
the modified Gallican theory of the Papacy interfered with 
the planning of his later periods, and disarranged their orderly 
adjustments. The last century made small advance in the 
philosophical writing of History. We do not indeed forget 
many passages in Gibbon, nor the Preface to Robertson’s 
Charles V; but the difficulty all along lay in the fact, that 
writers did not proceed on that distinctively Christian ground 
which we have above alluded to, and which alone is safe and 
true. Gibbon and Robertson may here stand as the repre- 
sentatives of the two classes, the one of which openly rejected 
and disavowed, what the other was half ashamed to own. 
In the long run, the one class came out not vastly better than 
the other. 

Burke, and it is far from being the least among the many 
services which he rendered to his race, laid the Rcmdetiins 
of the true philosophical school in History, the most illustri- 
ous representatives of which in our own times, have been 
Guizot and Frederick Schlegel. The foundation principles 
of the school are these: that God reigns over History, and 
that the great purpose which directs and overrules all the events 
of History, is the restoration of humanity to the lost image of 
God. The first of these principles had been distinctly enun- 
ciated by Bossuet ; the last, though it seems to have been not 
overlooked, was nevertheless not so distinctly present as the 
former, either to his mind or to that of Burke. It must here be 
stated, moreover, that qualifying remarks apply both to Gui- 
zot and to Schlegel, in relation to these very points. For 
while in the main, Schlegel is clear and admirable upon them, 
yet his religious change,—which we can hardly wonder at 
when the alternatives were German Rationalism and the Ro- 
man Church,—did influence his application of the second 

rinciple named above, to the general course of History. 
hile of Guizot we are wupelek to feel, that he is too much 
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inclined to pervert both principles into a presence of God in 
History, and an unreal view of progress. 

This rapid resumé of some of the important points in the 
progress of philosophical History, illustrates, we think, the 
positions that time is needed, after facts have been collected, 
before it can reasonably be looked for ; and that the Christian 
stand-point is essential to its truthfulness and reality. More- 
over, it would seem that the Catholic Faith must be held in 
order to wideness as well as correctness of view. And it is 
easy to see how these general facts, which bear upon all His- 
torical composition, bear also on that which relates to our own 
country, and go to explain the great want of a philosophical 
History of these United States. 

Beside these general considerations, however, on which 
we have so hastily touched, there are special and peculiar 
ones, which may deserve at least a passing notice. The idea 
which one so often hears advanced, that the country and gov- 
ernment of the United States sprang suddenly into being, 
like Minerva issuing from the head of Jove, has been a fruit- 
ful source of errors and misconceptions. This involves a 
condition of things, which is manifestly impossible. States and 
cities must be the slow and moderate growth of ages; neither 
can be made, constructed, arranged before hand, and then cast 
into the “breathing world.” And the supposition that this 
universal law was in our case reversed, or at the least suspended, 
has been the occasion of most false and unphilosophical views 
of our history; has occasioned an almost total forgetfulness 
of that marvelously ordered training through which the nation 
passed before it became a nation, of all those wonderful vicis- 
situdes, each leaving its deep and abiding impress, each adding 
its own great principle, which make up the eventful story of 
our nation’s being. 

Moreover, a most undue preponderance has hitherto been 
given to the part which New England has played in the civil- 
ization of the country. And this has arisen not only from 
that false view of its position in reference to civil and religious 
liberty, which, like many another vulgar error, has come to be 
believed because of its endless iteration, but also from the 
notion, that at “same unknown period the principles of free 
government, as well as true religion, sunk into some subter- 
ranean channel in the eastern continent, and only welled up 
again to the light of day on Plymouth rock. With the former 
error, we are not here concerned, any farther than to say, that 
Mr. Hildreth’s work is freer from it than any which we have 
as yet seen, and that it gives us the glimmer of a hope that the 
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light of truth may one day break through the mists of eulogies 
and orations, and even of school histories. But as to the latter, 
it does appear to us that it is high time a protest was entered 
against it. Every principle of American liberty is of Anglo- 
Saxon origin and growth, and could therefore be brought to 
the country no more by one part of the colonists than by an- 
other. hile those peculiar external conditions and forms, 
and that peculiar confederated arrangement, under which 
these principles exist, were the natural and necessary results 
of the circumstances through which the country passed, and 
can no more be said to have been discovered by one of the 
colonies than by another. It is the commingling of the prin- 
ciples of the cavaliers of the Old Dominion, of the Dutch and 
English colonists of New York, and of the settlers of New Eng- 
land, ruled and regulated and modified by the providential neces- 
sities of the colonies at large, that has produced those peculiar 
forms and arrangements under which those old principles of 
liberty which have descended to us from our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors have developed themselves, and in which the free 
life that has moved the Anglo-Saxon heart for centuries has 
wrought itself out. And the narrow view which confines all 
this great work to New England, has made our written his- 
tory as unphilosophical and untrue as it is unjust and arrogant. 
We are glad to welcome the dawnings of a better apprecia- 
tion of the truth. Mr. Hoffiman’s address before the New 
York Historical Society, has done the pioneer work, and it 
now remains to follow up the lead, until unfounded preten- 
sion, and unsupported as well as insupportable vanity, find 
their level and their place. 

esaeeg thus indicated what seem to us to be the main 
reasons for that deficiency in our historical literature, which 
cannot too deeply be regretted, we would venture to suggest 
certain views which bear upon the matter in hand, and that 
we humbly conceive strongly and directly. We are far from 
arrogating to ourselves the honor of having worked out the 
problem. But after no little reflection, a number of consider- 
ations have presented themselves, which seem to us not un- 
important nor unsuggestive. If our readers think otherwise, 
we shall be sure that we have failed in doing them justice ; 
but we shall not be shaken in our convictions of their truth. 

The first, and, indeed, the chief point which presents itself 
to the consideration of the philosophical Historian, is the 
division and allotment of his periods ; and for this, very much 
more is requisite than merely an acquaintance with chronology. 
For a division regulated by years and centuries alone, is so 
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obviously irrational, that there is no one principle on which 
it can be defended. The object in alloting historical periods, 
should be, to regulate their divisions by those great events or 
changes, actually bearing on and affecting the national life, 
which Providence himself has ordained to be the way-marks 
of history along the track of ages. For so it always chances 
that in the history of every nation, there are periods during 
which certain impulses govern ; certain principles hold sway; 
certain issues are advancing ; certain conditions of social and 
political life are developing themselves. And to separate and 
cut up these periods because they are divided by dynasties or 
centuries or mere external changes of any kind whatever, is 
much akin to those housewifely arrangements by which fires 
cease to burn in parlors on the first of May, and are rekindled 
on the first of November. If the historian fails in this point, 
he will, of necessity, fail in all; for he unhinges the whole 
work, and will be at cross purposes with himself and his sub- 
ject, in all his steps and at every turn. And he need not fail 
in it if he shall have studied his subject well, and made him- 
self master of its meaning; for as we have said, ihere must 
be such plain divisions and distinct periods, arranged and set- 
tled as it were by God himself. History would cease to be 
history without these. They are necessary and normal. 

In our own history, they seem to be marked with peculiar 
distinctness; and their arrangement appears to us to suggest 
the whole idea of history-writing for ourselves. This we 
hope will become plain, as we advance. 

The first period, then, of American History, according to these 
views, would embrace all facts, and we might almost add, all 
speculation as to facts, previous to the first permanent English 
settlement at Jamestown, in 1607. From no earlier settlement 
on the continent, of any kind whatever, did any influences pro- 
ceed, which have at all affected the national progress of the 
United States. This, then, gives us at once our starting point, 
and everything previous to it will be but as an introduction or 
proem, touching upon things but slightly connected with the 
story of our civilization. The views, indeed, which it presents, 
as it lies before us with its few bright spots of certainty, amid 
its vast and wonderful wastes of dim obscurity, are far from 
being uninteresting ; and the speculations connected with it, 
are far from being unimportant. The ethnologist, and the 
student of nature in all her various kingdoms—the lover of 
picturesque adventure, and heroic daring, and the rough 
poetry of savage life—the searcher into the laws of nations, 
as connected with, and influenced by, the once unquestioned 
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doctrine of the rights of first discoverers—these, and many 
others, whom time would fail us now to name, may find here 
“ample room and verge enough” for pleasant and useful study. 
But our present purpose forbids us to linger on it now, and we 
pass on to more stirring periods of life and action. 

We find our second period, which we may denominate that 
of Colonial Settlement, to extend from the settlement at 
Jamestown in 1607, to 1689. And the reason why we would 
set our division at this point, is simply this :—All the Colonies 
with the exception of Georgia—whose settlement involved no 
new principles and developed no new elements of national 
life—had been commenced before 1689. While by the events 
of that and the previous year, in England, there had been 
brought about one especial and striking change in the condi- 
tion of the Colonies. Up to that time, the wars of the Col- 
onists had been entirely irregular, and in most cases unplan- 
ned contests with the native tribes. The very necessities of 
the case, and the universal character of savage warfare, 
brought this about. But when, by the accession of the 
Prince of Orange, the two powerful nations of France and 
England were pitted against each other in the fields of the 
Continent, then America also became the theatre of their 
wars, and a new element was gradually introduced into Colo- 
nial warfare. Its characteristics, indeed, remained as a sav- 
age warfare, but they were modified by the fact that civilized 
nations were now engaged in the strife, on either side. And 
although the warfare was still in the early stages of the con- 
test, defensive on the part of the Colonists and the English 
troops, yet it was always a contest for dominion ; and at last, 
before the close of the eventful and glorious struggle, it be- 
came offensive, and productive therefore of a new phase of 
national character. But more of this bye-and-bye. These 
two considerations seem to afford good and sufficient reasons 
for terminating the second period of our history, that, namely, 
of Colonial Settlement, with the commencement of King 
William’s war in 1689. 

And this seems to be the proper place to introduce an ob- 
servation as to the principle which should guide the philo- 
sophical historian in the selection of his materials. That 
a in its application to general history, is thus stated 

y Frederick Schlegel :—* The first fundamental rule of his- 
torical science and research, when by these is sought a 
knowledge of the general destinies of mankind, is to keep 
these, and every object connected with them, steadily in 
view, without deen ourselves in the details of special 
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inquiries and particular facts, for the multitude and variety 
of these subjects is boundless; and cn the ocean of historical 
science, the main subject easily vanishes from the eye.” At 
the same time, he does not deny the value of histories which 
are subordinated to certain ends and purposes; they have 
their place and their value, but above them all stands the 
Philosophical History. Now this principle, so simple when it 
is fairly stated, and yet so easily and constantly overlooked 
by writers of history, may be readily applied in national his- 
tory, as well as in universal. For as there are few countries 
on the face of the earth, few men in any given era, that are 
really historical, so are there in any period few details which 
really deserve that name; because they have had probably, 
except in a very general way, next to nothing to do with the 
character, life, and truest being of the nation. How much 
of the detail, for instance, of battles, and treaties, and con- 
gresses, and conventions, must be rejected from that philo- 
sophical history which deals with great principles, and events 
of wide reach and living influence. Not that in those sub- 
ordinate histories which precede the last and noblest form of 
history, all these may not properly find a place, and have a 
purpose ; but that in it they are not needed. Rather that 
they encumber and overload that march and advance which 
is the great characteristic of Philosophical History. 

This principle, then, we hold should be applied in the case 
now before us, and the details of each period should be regu- 
lated by it. Inthe present period, very much of usual minute 
detail as to the various Indian wars, and what may be termed 
private colonial history, will be omitted; and some of the 
great points which will be touched upon, as preparing us to 
estimate the social, moral, and national value of the period, 
will be as follows. The nations concerned in northern coloni- 
zation, namely, the French, the English, the Dutch, and the 
Swedes. The progress of the Colonies, not only involving 
chronological details as to their successions, but also the mo- 
tives of their founders, their various titles, the characters of 
the Colonists, their social and other arrangements, the issues 
of the nations, and the nature of the governments as char- 
tered, royal, or proprietary. The confederation of New 
Haven and Connecticut Colonies in 1643, will be an event 
which may not be passed over, as showing how early the con- 
federation idea was developed by the necessities of the Colo- 
nies, and proving that the Federal Government rests, in this 
respect, on a far deeper basis than fore-reasoned conclusions 
or logical deductions. King Philip’s war will afford not only 
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an interesting view of Indian warfare in general, but will 
also give the opportunity to point out the peculiar training 
which the Colonists passed through, as preparatory to other 
and severer struggles. Here, too, as a subsidiary work, but 
rendered necessary by the mistakes and misstatements of 
more than a century, will be the proper place to indicate the 
precise character of those political and religious principles 
which were professed by the Puritans; to show how soon 
those who lived under them, became—to use Dr. Bushnell’s 
strong word—barberized ; and to point out precisely what 
modifications of old Anglo-Saxon principles of freedom they 
produced, and how much, therefore, of our present liberties is 
to be attributed to them. When this is done, a good deal of 
blustering and conceited pretension will be pretty thoroughly 
disposed of, and that wgwrov Jevdog which has disfigured the 
history of our country, will be permanently corrected. The 
progress of French settlements, the operations of the Jesuits, 
for which much valuable material must be found in the Col- 
lections of the State of New York, and the consideration of 
the Aborigines, and especially of the Five Nations, as con- 
nected with the development of Colonial life and character, 
will also belong to this period. And from their details, 
wrought out and set forth in subordination to the great prin- 
ciple laid down above, there will result, we believe, a very 
thorough and correct view of those original principles and 
elements, from which has grown up that wonderful national 
existence, which is rooted in the very soil of the land, and 
was developed under a series of providential dispensations ; 
and has not been created by the fiat of an assembly, or dis- 
posed and settled in the brain of a politician. For as the 
process of examination and evolving advances, we shall be - 
surprised to see how very much, which later days have in- 
deed brought to a more perfect and established form, and 
arranged in orderly disposition, lies in at least a crude and 
unsettled state all around us; like those inner chambers and 
recesses of the earth, from whose chaotic and awful confusion 
there issue the glorious order and the heavenly beauty of all 
this upper world of multitudinous existence. 

Nor let it be said, that this is only the modern theory of 
development applied in History. A few words will suffice to 


set this matter in its proper light. The precise difference 
between the Church of God, and human Governments, and 
States, consists in this :—That in the former case, God himself 
directly ordains and communicates, not principles alone, but 
forms of organization also, which are unchangeable and con- 
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tinuous, and adapted to all time and every place. The 
application of these forms of organization may vary, provided 
always that the essential law of their constitution is not inter- 
fered with; but they themselves may not. Whereas, in re- 
gard to human governments and states, while the main prin- 
ciples are, or should be, everywhere essentially the same, not 
only the application of forms of organization, but even the 
forms themselves, may vary indefinitely. And while the prin- 
ciples lie deep down in a nation’s life, and it may be, in many 
cases, only gradually work themselves out, yet the conditions 
of their forms are determined by the events of the Nation’s 
history, the peculiarities of its position, and all the ten thou- 
sand elements that go to make up its progressive and chang- 
ing life. Adapted, therefore, to all times and places, by that 
unerring and omniscient Wisdom which ordained her organi- 
zation, and appointed her essential polity, the Church is every- 
where—abating such ecclesiastical adaptations as do not 
nullify that ordinance of God*—to be the same; while Gov- 
ernments and States may, and must, vary indefinitely; and it 
argues great narrow-mindedness and isolation, to fancy that 
one form of government is, or can be, desirable for all civil- 
ized nations, differing as they must in their natural develop- 
ments, their traditionary habits, their capacities for freedom, 
and, in a word, their national life. Development, then, while 
it may not be predicated of Religion and the Church, may, 
and should be, predicated of Government and the State. The 
only care must be, that it shall not be overlaid by a blind Con- 
servatism, nor made frantic by a senseless Radicalism. And 
the very error of Papist and Puritan writers is, that they con- 
found the State and the Church in reference to this important 
matter. 

But to return. The third period of our history, beginning, 
as we have seen, in 1689, continues till the conquest of Can- 
ada, in 1760, or, if it be preferred to assume the date, till the 
peace of Paris, in 1763. We ourselves should prefer the 
former limit, inasmuch as it was a turning point with the Col- 
onies. It may be called the period of struggle with France, 
and it afforded a great training school for the future neces- 
sities of the Colonies. Embracing four great and severe wars, 
which cover about thirty years out of its seventy, while the 
other forty were years of peace in name far more than in fact, 
it was avery different training for those coming struggles 
which achieved our national independence, from the street 





* Which, be it observed, is done beth by Popery and Parity. 
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brawls and butcherly assassinations of a Parisian mob. In- 
structed during the lets period of Colonial settlement in the 
irregular warfare of the savages, it seemed as if the inhabit- 
ants of Northern America were now to be trained in an 
equally severe course of regular warfare, more or less indeed 
ae with the former, and resulting in a peculiar mil- 
itary school, which could not be without its effects upon 
national character. 

Apart from all these brilliant and interesting details, there 
is no lack of great points in this period, of that nature to 
which we have before alluded. The necessity of confedera- 
tion, thus shaping the future form of national life, is contin- 
ually made manifest. On either side, that of the French as well 
as that of the English, the idea is early, and it would seem al- 
most instinctively seized, that there is for each, only one mode 
of successfully prosecuting their designs. The plan of opera- 
tions on the part of the French, was to divide the strength 
and distract the attention of the Colonies, by simultaneous 
attacks on various posts, which would effectually prevent any 
concentration of strength at one given point. Thus, at the 
very opening of King William’s war, in 1690, Frontenac 
dispatched three expeditions against the English settlements ; 
nor was the policy ever changed on the part of the French © 
authorities, until in some of the last campaigns of the seven 
years’ war, the pressure upon them became so strong, that 
they were compelled to concentrate themselves in a defensive 
position, on the main route to the Canadas. The English plan, 
on the other hand, was developed almost as soon, and consisted 
in a combined attack on Canada, by an inland route, and by 
the passage of the St. Lawrence. Through the whole period 
this policy was steadily persevered in, and it resulted in the 
glories of Wolfe and the triumphs of Amherst. 

While this great struggle, with all its deep lessons and 
hardly gained experience was advancing, the Colonists were also 
continually learning how little value was placed upon them, 
by the cabinets an Sovereigns, who swayed the destinies of 
the mother country. War after war was terminated, not only 
without advantage to themselves, but with the actual loss of 
many, and the most valuable of their hard-earned gains. 
Peace after peace was concluded, by the terms of which, they 
saw themselves deprived of important positions, captured at 
vast expense of life and treasure, and given up again with a 
carlessness or an ignorance that was shameful and contemptible. 
The treaties of Ryswick, Utrecht, and Aix la Chapelle, are 
monuments of the carelessness of the mother country for the 
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yon ee of her Colonies. And the last one named is espe- 
ciall aceful, as proving that the Hanoverian Sovereign 
and his oWhie oligarchy cared more for some petty roods of a 
Dutch cabbage-garden, than for the noble fortress of Louis- 
burg, the key to “the St. Lawrence and the Canadas. If the 
Colonists had their eyes open, the effect of this continuous 
and cruel carelessness could not have been small, in prepar- 
ing for the future. 

Self-dependence then, in the true sense of the word, learned 
in long wars in which the Colonists found themselves achiev- 
ing what trained troops could not; nurtured in years of un- 
easy and troubled peace; roused by the culpable carelessness 
of their interests, evinced by the home government; comin 
out into shape and form in the plan of union of 1754; self- 
dependence especially in military matters, and connected with 
military skill, is the great result of this stirring and important 
period of our history. 

And here we cannot but hazard a word or two—even at 
the risk of an unnecessary digression—as to one of the sub- 
divisions of this third epoch. The seven years’ war terminating 
with the conquest of the Canadas, is the most brilliant portion 
of the Colonial annals, and it deserves a far more extended 
and minute narration, than it has ever yet received. Every 
thing conspires to invest it with interest, and to make it living 
with romance. The peculiar and mixed nature of its war- 
fare, when under the lilies of St. Denis and the cross of St. 
George, and beside the white uniforms of France and the red 
coats of England, were ranged the two great races of North 
American Colonization, and that other race which they were 
destined to supplant; the magnificent scenery amongst which 
the great drama of strife was enacted, when immense 
bodies of troops buried themselves in the wide forest belt 
which spread itself between the settlements of France and 
England, and made its shades living with martial life and 
woke its stillness to the sounds of the music with which the 
old world had been long familliar ; when the echoes of Lake 
George rung with the batteries of Montcalm, and the chimes 
of Ticonderoga bore burden to the soldiers’ song, or were 
drowned in the rattle of musketry and the yell of battle; and 
when the roar of Niagara grew less in the “ fearful strife of 
men ;” the wonderful amount of personal heroism, recalling 
the old days and deeds which minstrels loved to celebrate ; all 
these things demand to be narrated by the pen of genius, and 
to be illustrated by the pencil of the artist. Let us hope that 
ere long they will be. 
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On all these years of struggle, and trial, and severest train- 
ing, there follows the fourth period, of rest and consolidation. 
This begins in 1760 and ends in 1775. It is a period on which 
should be bestowed more of painful research, and of laborious 
study, than on any preceding one. For here the History of 
the mother country and Colonies becomes so united, that no 
true estimation of the period can be attained, if they shall be 
considered apart. Hitherto they have only occasionally 
touched each other, when essential changes in the home 
policy produced essential changes in the condition of the 
Colonies; when that series of wars commenced by the third 
William, involved them in trials and miseries which were 
aggravated by the peculiar nature of the warfare; or when 
the miserable terms of the treaties which terminated their 
horrors, threw them back into the same condition in which 
they were before. But now, during all this period, the connec- 
tion becomes so intimate, that the histories almost cease to be 
distinct. We are compelled to feel, that its importance has not 
been properly estimated, and that its history is yet to be writ- 
ten. It is of course impossible here to enter into anything 
reg, Bex a view of it. The immediate cause, however, 
of all the Parliamentary proceedings of the epoch, is to be 
found in the exhaustation of the Treasury by the expenses of 
the war, and the immense addition made to the national debt, 
which, coupled with the indifference felt toward the Colonies, 
suggested the idea of putting as much of the burden as might 
be, upon them ; a policy which led on to such an infringement 
of the clearest rights of British Freemen, as compelled the 
Colonists, in order to maintain them, to cease to be British 
subjects; and so brought about the war of the Revolution. The 
matter was precisely parallel to that of the Magna Charta, in 
its principles, though of course it differed widely in its results. 
In either case undoubted rights, consecrated by long continu- 
ance and entering into each man’s very life, were invaded. 
In the one case a reluctant admission of their force and jus- 
tice, and a reluctant promise that they should be held invio- 
lable, were wrung from a reluctant Sovereign. In the other 
case, the struggle for their retention issued in the formation— 
not in the creation—of a new and mighty nation. And yet 
all the Revolutions or Assemblies in the world, could not have 
formed a nation, had not the elements of national life been as 
old as the existence of the Colonies, and been developed out 
of the very soil of the land, and the hearts of the people. 
This period, then, is in one view the key to our History. It 
explains all previous colonial periods, and it explains the two 
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periods that follow: and he will deserve well of our nation, 
who shall from the mass of registers, journals, debates, speech- 
es, and diplomatic correspondence, extract its principles, its 
meaning, and its bearings, and set them forth in living form 
before our eyes. 

The period of the Revolution of course succeeds, of which 
we need here say nothing, and then follows on its brilliant 
scenes and glorious termination, the period of National Form- 
ation, from 1783 to 1789. Let us add here, that the remain- 
ing and seventh period, which is still in progress, that of Na- 
tional History, begins with its conclusion. 

The great point of the sixth period, is of course the expo- 
sition of the principles on which the Federal Government 
rests. Is it to be explained as a well devised and ingenious 
plan of checks and balances? Or does it rest on deeper 
— and a surer basis, even the principles inherited by the 

olonists from an immemorial antiquity, and a national life, 
trained and developed by that marvelously ordered History, 
over which we have now been rapidly glancing? Is it the 
legitimate ordinance of God for us, or is it merely the skill- 
fully devised arrangement of man? Was it reasoned out by 
individual intelligences, brought to life by the decree of the 
Convention, and given tothe nation from without by some 
external power, or was it the development of the national 
mind, springing up out of the nation’s life, and the expressed 
will of the nation’s self? Was it, in short, invented by the 
Federal Convention, or was their work the expression of pre- 
viously-existing principles, of laws inherited from a long line 
of ancestral freemen, and of confederations which necessity 
had already ~— and which only needed consolidation and 
adjustment? These are the important questions on which 
the whole historical view of this period, if it be philosophical, 
must turn ; and it is with reference to these, that all the pre- 
vious suggestions on which we have ventured, have been 
made. Por these are the great questions which involve the 
whole philosophy of our History. 

This is not the place to enter into these matters in exrtenso. 
Our task has been a far humbler one ; that of suggesting some 
considerations, which it seems to us must not be omitted, some 
hints which we trust are not without their value, in the phi- 
losophical study of the History of the United States. And if 
our rapid survey shall accomplish anything whatever, towards 
the advancement of that study, we shall be well content to 
have its meagreness filled out, and its defects supplied, by other 
and better-read students than ourselves. 
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In conclusion, we must say, that the History of the United 
States has always been placed on too low ground, and studied, 
as well as written, in a way not calculated to bring out its 
true import, or our true position among the nations. While 
some have gone to one extreme in considering its results, as 
a model for all other nations, forgetting that no nation can 
develop such a confederated republic as ours, without similar 
training, and a similar national life ; others have compared us 
with countries, between which and ourselves, from the very 
circumstances of the case, no comparison could lie, and putting 
us to the test of an impracticable rule, have come to the con- 
clusion, that our government is worthless even to ourselves. 
We believe that the principles, the laws, and the truths to 
which we have endeavored to call atention, will correct both 
these errors. We believe too, that they are gaining ground 
with earnest minds, and that we may even now hail the com- 
mencement of a NEw scHooL, among the students of Amer- 
ican History ; a school which, emancipated from the shack- 
les of Puritan prejudice and partisan politics, is guided by 
Christian principles in reference to States and Nations ; which 
is conservative, without being wedded to mere outward forms, 
and admits of legitimately developed changes, without running 
into radicalism. 
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Art. VIIL—THE CHURCH IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Tue time is fast approaching when the Church is to link it- 
self indissolubly with the religious history of New England. 
It has been regarded always w ‘ith suspicion by the descendants 
of the Puritans, as an alien and an intruder, whose presence 
marred the beauty of that system which their fathers left to 
them as their most precious legacy. 

But that system is fast crumbling into ruins, and the Church, 
which has borne a small part only in the work of demolition, 
will, as we believe, have very much to do in gathering the 
scattered fragments, and fitting them anew into the primitive 
or Apostolic form. The sy stem is inherently defective. It 
has no historical connection with past ages. It has never 
been able to extend itself beyond New England, and now, 
throughout New England, symptoms of decay are seen, which 
half a century ago began to be so visible in Massachusetts. 

Never was there a “period of greater hope for the cause of 
“ Evangelical truth and Apostolic order,” than at present, 
and if we quit ourselves like men wisely and valiantly, the 
children of the Puritans may in time all learn to Jove that 
faith which their fathers, in honest but misguided zeal, sought 
vainly to destroy. 

We assume that it is the duty of the Church ever to resist 
that form of error with which it comes in contact, and more- 
over that its main strength and influence upon the hearts of 
men, lie in its practical efficiency. The Church has ever had 
a Gospel, to proclaim, to defend against all adversaries, to pre- 
serve in its integrity, to rescue from cor ruptions ; ; and its suc- 
cess in this great work has ever been the measure of its hold 
upon the popular mind. It is not the argument about an 
Apostolic Ministry in three orders, a primitive government of 
Bishops, or an uninterrupted succession in the Priesthood, 
which has brought men in great numbers into the Church. 
It is the practical working of its system. It is the office of 
Christ’s ministers to come to men, asserting their authority in- 
deed, but chiefly doing the great work of Him who sent them ; 
and the good which “they accomplish, binds men who have 
received the inestimable benefit, to their doctrine and fellow- 
ship. The argument about the Church, can never become 
strictly popular. A naked exhibition of the true notes of 
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that Society which our Lord established, useful as it always is 
and often necessary, will yet never reach beyond a chosen 
few. It is dry, historical, abstract. It requires subtle dis- 
tinctions and minute details. It presupposes an amount of 
knowledge, and a habit of reflection, and an absence of pre- 
judice, which never can be found in any great number of men. 
It puts them in a wrong position, as if they had not from in- 
fancy been trained up in a certain way, and were not bound 
by the best feelings of their nature—reverence for their an- 
cestors, and gratitude for benefits received,—to maintain their 
traditional faith. But when the Church accomplishes its 
work, preaches the true Gospel, administers the true sac- 
raments, enforces the true discipline ; when it obviously meets 
certain evils which are beginning to be felt, though their ori- 
gin may not be suspected,—it commends itself to all men, pre- 
judice is disarmed, and the moral power of the Church com- 
pels men to respect its claims. 

It was thus certainly that the Church grew in early times, 
and it was thus that the Church took strong hold in New Eng- 
land. In Connecticut this is especially the case. The growth 
of the Church here was remarkable, and while something is 
doubtless due to the character and talents of the men who 
planted it in this unkindly soil, yet no less certainly is it to be 
attributed to the times in which they lived. There were 
indeed giants in those days, and they moreover had sagacity to 
understand their age, to comprehend their true position, and to 
pay oe their strength most wisely and effectively. 

n the days of Johnson, Cutler, Beach, and that class of 
early aicniniies never to be mentioned without respect and 
gratitude, a distorted Gospel, long established and firmly rooted 
in the New England mind, had begun to bear abundant fruit 
after its own kind. It was their task to exhibit the doctrines 
of grace, so styled, (and they too used the current language 
of the day,) in their essential purity, rescuing them from the 
exaggerations and perversions which a long and uninterrupted 
course of Calvinistic teaching had produced. Their success 
was certain. The appeal was to the people. The argument 
was mainly popular, and the evils which had been gradually 
developed, and which then pressed hard on many, were traced 
up to their true source. 

The practical good sense of the sons of the Puritans recog- 
nized the difference between the Gospel, as set forth in the 
Creeds, Articles and Liturgy of the Church of England, and 
as exhibited in the confessions of faith to which they had been 
accustomed, and many learned to love the Church which had 
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relieved them of their doubts, and removed the difficulties 
apparently insuperable, in the way either of their belief, or of 
their salvation. 

Thus did the Church prosper here at first, through its tem- 
perate but firm opposition to prevailing errors, and so signal 
was the success, that hopes were entertained, which in our 
day seem quite extravagant, of its entire ascendancy over the 
prevailing system of Connecticut, if not of New England. 

When Dr. McSparran, in 1753, speaking of Connecticut, 
says that “by present appearances one may foretell that the 
members of our Church will in a century more amount to 
a major part of the whole,” he gives utterance to a very gen- 
eral expectation entertained by Churchmen of his day, and 
there is good proof that Dean Berkeley’s Library found its way 
to Yale, instead of Harvard, through the influence of this 
impression. 

And had the doctrines of the Puritans proved as unyielding 
as was their own character, and had not political considera- 
tions, leading at length to the war of the Revolution, over- 
ruled those of a religious nature, there is little doubt but that 
the anticipations of the early Churchmen of Connecticut 
would have been realized. 

But in time, the stern features of that rigid system to which 
all had bowed the neck, began evidently to relax. There was 
a manifest yielding of one point after another. The more 
repulsive doctrines were first softened down ; then explained 
away; then kept out of sight; and at last, when dragged 
forth from the darkness, openly denied ; and in our day, the 
whole system is abandoned, avowedly by many, but virtually 
by nearly all the descendants of the men with whom it was 
essentially the Gospel or true Grace of God. 

Now it is certain that this change, while it was in progress, 
and which was favorable to the cause of truth, as advocated 
by the Church, was in another way, and for a time, prejudicial 
to its interests. 

It threw the Church into a wrong relative position. It 
weakened, every day, her testimony to the early faith. It 
mingled her, more and more, with the sects around her, and 
made it every day more difficult to distinguish her from others, 
except by a few external rites, which were by many regarded 
as unmeaning, and which all thought unimportant. 

With the gradual softening of doctrine, there grew up a 
zeal for the extension of the Gospel, and a liberality, as it is 
called, of feeling, which indeed bordered often on indifference, 
but which in many cases was a real longing of good men for unity. 
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The Liturgy of the Church was praised, not unfrequently, 
in Puritan pulpits, as sound and moderate in doctrine, and 
evangelical in tone, while the great enterprises of benevolence 
were calling upon all who loved the cause of the Redeemer, 
to unite in publishing the Word of God, and sending His most 
precious Gospel to the heathen. 

Christians were urged strongly to stand all together on the 
basis of our common faith, and to lay aside all minor differ- 
ences. There was much in all this movement, with the feel- 
ing prompting to it, which was real; and the eflect was, to 
place its advocates in, apparently at least, a Church position, 
as advocates for the essential faith, and the great antagonists 
of evil in the world. 

Now, while the Church could not unite with those who, in 
fact, recognized no settled principles of union, the reason 
could not be made plain to those whose feelings had become 
enlisted in a cause, which, under wise direction and with right 
authority, had been most worthy of their highest zeal. As a 
necessary consequence, the Church was looked upon as nar- 
row and sectarian. We were regarded as illiberal and exclu- 
sive, standing upon little points of order, and willing for the 
sake of minor matters of detail, to peril the whole interests 
of Christendom. It was said by the advocates of the more 
liberal policy, “ We agree in fundamentals, why then shall we 
not act together ? How foolish to dispute forever about forms 
and ceremonies!” It was in vain that we preached faithfully 
and earnestly the doctrines of the Church; we seemed to be 
preaching ourselves, and by the argument of Episcopacy, and 
the Succession, and Church authority, to be magnifying our 
own importance. Churchmen were, indeed, confirmed in the 
faith, which perhaps they had never doubted, and which, by 
the labors of our earlier Clergy, had been placed upon a firm 
foundation ; but there was nothing in all this which appealed 
directly to the hearts and consciences of others There was 
nothing which went out from us to lay hold either of the intel- 
iect or feelings of the mass. The Church could prove, indeed, 
its right to the direction of men’s consciences and the master 
of their hearts, but she had no vantage ground from whieh 
she could enforce her claims. Nay, this vantage ground was 
most effectually occupied by the Congregationalists of New 
England. They claimed and exercised authority as sent of 
Christ. They took the lead in every active measure, but 
were willing to give us a share in the good work under their 
direction. They certified to the essential orthodoxy of the 
Church, and were even willing to indulge us in a few weaknesses, 
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to which they thought we clung with childish fondness. Nay, 
so changed was their voice and aspect, that we could not 
harbor any other than kind thoughts of those who spoke so 
well of us; and we were well pleased to find they did not 
think us heretics, even though we were Churchmen, and did 
cling to Primitive and Apostolic doctrine, and had no great 
confidence in the boasted spirit of the age. 

Such was the position of the Church “during the transition 
stage of New England theology. It was a ‘weak position. 
There were no strong points of attack or of defense, by 
which the Church could make its influence felt upon society. 
We could not inspire respect, except among a few who had 
learned something of Church history and the principles of 
ecclesiastical polity, or had sagacity to foresee the issue of 
that state of liberalism so full of promise for the future. 

But the issue is no longer doubtful. The tree which sprang 
up from the roots of the old Calvinistic stock, is reaching its 
maturity under a forced process, and is beginning to bear fruit 
after its own kind, whose flavor many find it very hard to relish. 
The negative transition state of New England theology is 
passing rapidly away, and the Church is falling naturally into 
its old and true position, as the witness and keeper of Holy 
Writ and the antagonist of error. There is no doubt that 
the whole of Congregational New England is tinctured largely 
with the spirit and the doctrine of a false and skeptical 
philosophy, which, if not firmly met, will end certainly in 
unbelief. It is the special calling of the Church to meet this 
form of error; to assert boldly the old faith as acknowledged 
by the early Fathers of New England, as well as by the 
Saints of God from the beginning; to present the fullness of 
an acknowledged faith, as it stands opposed to the méagre 
doctrines of a wavering and speculative philosophy. 

And this task, if discharged rightly, in the true spirit of the 
Church, will not fail of its effect on those, now nota few, who 
are startled by the bold denial of God’s truth on the part of 
some who should have been its earnest champions, and by the 
obvious weakness of the New England discipline in resisting 
any popular error. 

et us dwell a moment on the change which has passed over 
the New England mind. The early Puritans were strenuous 
advocates of a fixed faith. They looked upon the Bible as a 
revelation of great facts, which might and should be set forth 
by authority, as binding upon all men, and which were to be 
taught young children in the form of precise catechisms. 
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This was in their view the only basis of right thought, feeling, 
and conduct. 

Facts, and we may add, the facts of the Apostles’ Creed, 
formed the centre of their system, and every child baptized 
into the old Puritan faith, was really baptized, like the children 
of the Church, into the faith of the Apostles’ Creed. 

The name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in the formula 
of baptism, suggested to their minds essentially the primitive 
idea of the triune God. The peculiarities of Calvinism were 
indeed made prominent, and every Puritan was taught to 
look upon them as the necessary ’ rina of the Gospel, but 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, Death, Burial, Resurrection, and 
Ascension of our Blessed Lord, and the abiding presence of 
the Holy Ghost, as the living power of the Church acting in 
and upon its members according to their faith, in virtue of 
their covenant relation to the great Head of the Church, these 
were the great articles of faith held by the early Puritans, if 
not in entire consistency, yet with a steadiness which proved 
that they were not unmindful of the lessons taught them 
in their mother Church of England, and that spite of their ob- 
liquities, her deep Catholic Theology had made firm lodgment 
in their minds. 

But in the progress of the metaphysical theology, to which 
the Puritans were everywhere attached, and chiefly, it is be- 
lieved, through the influence of one man, never to be mention- 
ed without respect—we mean the elder Edwards—the Apos- 
tles’ Creed was gradually dislodged from its central position, 
and though not wholly cast aside, was no longer made the 
symbol towards which all eyes must be directed, as the express- 
ion of that faith by which we worship the true God. 

Faith became in the hands of the new teachers, not a look- 
ing upward, but a looking inward; and instead of the preach- 
ing of the Gospel—Jesus and the Resurrection,—there arose 
a style of preaching hard, dry, analytical, which discrim- 
inated and defined each thought and feeling, until man 
men who, under better teaching, would have followed Christ 
with loving hearts, were made to doubt whether they were not 
infidels, and were driven either into the recklessness of unclean 
living, or a moody and half desperate dwelling on their states 
of mind, or frames of feeling, with the same unhealthy eager- 
ness with which the dyspeptic watches the whole process of 
digestion. Religion being thus presented, separated from the 
facts which form its basis, became at length almost independ- 
ent of them. The facts which were so little used, were thought 
no longer necessary, and religion became more and more sub- 
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jective, as if it were a thing of feeling merely, or of conduct. 
All carefulness about right, and especially precise views of the 
Trinity, the Incar nation, and the union of the Divine and 
human natures, in the person of our Blessed Lord, and the 
personality of the Holy Ghost—all reverence for the great 
objects of faith, were fast disappearing amid the exciting scenes 
of the great awakening, and the fierce disputes and contro- 
versies about the nature, quality, and effects of faith, and what 
constitutes gracious feelings in the heart. 

When these fires had mainly spent their force, there were 
other subjects claiming the attention of the New England 
theologians, and preventing all return to the old grounds of faith. 
The wrongs of the Colonies had been long calling for redress, 
and now matters were fast ripening for a revolution. In New 
England, where the dread of Bishops was an epidemic, the 
religious element mingled largely with the political, whereby 
the former was debased, while the latter received dignity and 
strength. 

Christianity then became synonymous with civil and relig- 
ious liberty ; and by no very violent stretch of the i imagination 
on the part of those who knew or remembered little about the 
revolution of 1688, the cause of the Colonies was thought to 
be almost identical with that of the Puritans, in their contro- 
versies with the house of Stuart. And when afterwards, in 
the descending scale of popular theology, religious liberty 
was understood to mean the largest toleration of opinion in 
the matter of religion, or the unrestrained exercise of private 
judgment, still there were not wanting those, who, trusting to 
the force of confident assertion, advocated this as the old doc- 
trine of the New England Fathers. 

And thus without suspicion, was an entire change of relig- 
ious sentiment effected in the minds of those who still re- 
membered gratefully their ancestors, as the founders not only 
of anation, but of a religious sect. It could not be suspected 
by the people that their leaders, praising at every other breath 
the early Puritans, were spending their remaining strength in 
advocacy of a set of principles which every real Puritan 
would have regarded as far worse than Prelacy, because tend- 
ing to the utter overthrow of faith. Nor has there ever been 
a period of rest for any calm review of principles, or a return 
to the doctrines of an earlier day. Everything has been in 
motion since the times of Whitefield, Davenport and Tennent ; 
and now, missionary enterprises and benevolent associations, 
with intemperance, and war, and slavery, and other social evils 
draw so heavily upon the resources of the clergy, and engage 
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so exclusively the time and thoughts of all, that the absence of 
theology in the current teaching of New England is scarcely 
felt, and it is noticed only by a few, how far ae has 
trenched upon the sacred province of the science of Divine 
and Heavenly things. 

There are three points deserving our attention, as giving spe- 
cial promise for the Church. The theology of the early Puri- 
tans is gone,—there is no fixed faith in their descendants to sup- 
ply its place,—and, thirdly, there has arisen generally a love and 
a taste for the beautiful, which must influence the religious 
element in the New England character. The ground is thus 
prepared expressly for the Church, and we scarcely can con- 
ceive of a more favorable situation for its rapid growth. 

We assert with confidence, in the first place, that the old 
Puritan theology is dead. Of what disease it died, no one can 
precisely tell. Dr. Bushnell says that “time killed it ;’ some- 
thing in the same way, we suppose, that “the free air of New 
England” destroyed the great principles for which the non- 
conformist had so stoutly battled in the mother country, 
(Bacon’s Historical Discourses, p. 14;) but it is admitted pretty 
generally that it lives now only in past history. Nay, the 
speculative spirit of New England has indulged itself in ac- 
counting for the existence of so strange a thing, and an 
apology has been offered, as a vindication of the wisdom of 
Almighty God in training us up gradually to our present 
state. 

The skeptical philosophy of Cousin, Guizot, Schlegel, and 
other modern interpreters of history, has been closely studied 
here, and the theory which solves every difficulty, viz: that 
“whatever was, was right, right for its own time and place, 
and in the order of God’s providence,” has been rigorously 
applied to save the reputation of the Fathers, without dis- 
turbing in the least the conscious self-complacency of the 
children. 

Thus it has been found by one, to have been a very beauti- 
ful design of the Almighty to carry the early Puritans through 
the hard discipline of Calvinism, in order to preserve them 
from utter imbecility of mind in their isolated state. “In the 
case of our Fathers,’ he says, “it seems probable that nothing 
but the strong pillars of high Calvinism held them up, or could 
have held them up, till the critical point of their history was 
past. . . . When their manners were grown wild, their senti- 
ments coarse, and their ill-trained understandings generally 
incapable of nice speculations, still the tough questions of 
their theology kept them always in action; still they could 
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grasp hold of the great iron pillars of election, and reprobation, 
and decrees, and their clumsy-handed thoughts were able to 
feel them distinctly.” 

It is unfortunate for the ingenious author, that this theory is 
not original even in its application. The same theory is 
started by no less a man than Alexander Knox, to solve the 
mystery of Augustinianism in the Church. “I view with 
wonder,” says this usually devout, but not always solid writer, 
“the metaphysical mind of St. Augustine unconsciously en- 
closing vital Christianity in a system of his own fabrication ; 
which system, by its appositeness to the first workings of intel- 
lect in its progress from barbarism to high improvement, 
should by attracting and engaging a strong mental appetite, 
ensure the perpetuation and extended reception of the blessed 
nucleus within.” 

Now admitting, as we surely must admit, that under the 
over-ruling Providence of God, everything is right in its place, 
and its order, and its time, because He ever brings good out 
of evil; yet every thoughtful man must feel, that truth will 
live for ever, as it was in the beginning, and that there must 
be some radical defect in every system which cannot bear the 
test of time. 

We allude to this theory, the rather that we may place in 
contrast with it, the far deeper view of Maurice, who, though 
not unfrequently obscure in style, if not in thought, has cer- 
tainly the great merit of not dutthing from the greatest diffi- 
culties in his path, and of meeting fairly the popular delusions 
of the day. “A belief in the will of God,” he says, “as the 
only spring of good, order, happiness, was the earnest, prac- 
tical, life-giving principle in the minds of Calvin and his 
disciples. Whatever brave acts they had done—whatever 
good thoughts they had uttered—sprang from their convic- 
tion. Had they pushed it too far? Had their system riveted 
the notion of a ruling will in their minds, and so perpetuated 
it to an age, when, in the natural course of things, it ought to 
have been abandoned? We were led to adopt exactly the 
opposite opinion. 

“Their system, by pe aside the doctrine of a human will, 
had left the doctine of a Divine will barren and unmeaning. 
The idea of a Personal Ruler had disappeared, and those who 
had been most anxious to assert the government of the living 
God, had been the great instruments of propagating the notion 
of an Atheistical necessity.” 

Now it was on this ground, essentially, that the early 
Churchmen of New England based their opposition to the 
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Calvinistic faith. It was not that the time for it was past, but 
that it was not true, never had been true, and never would be. It 
was inconsistent with the Gospel ; it denied the grace of God ; 
and they exhibited this grace as set forth in His holy Church, 
in opposition to the stern and repulsive theory of the Puritans. 
It was on this ground, moreover, that the Calvinistic theory of 
grace, which at one time seemed likely to impress itself upon 
the English mind, was soon abandoned. The Church system 
was complete without it. So far as it was held, it obscured 
the express teaching of the Church. There are a few ex- 
pressions in the Prayer Book, which will bear a Calvinistic 
sense ; but this interpretation evidently isolates them. It 
destroys their connection. There is apparently no use 
for it, and the interpretation, therefore, could not stand. 
Every baptism testified against it. Every celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist denied its teaching. The Catechism knew 
nothing of it, and the daily service, preached a Gospel, morn- 
ing and evening, which breathed the pure simplicity of earlier 
days. 

The Liturgy and Offices of the Church of England, there- 
fore, proved too strong for the Genevan faith. odifying it 
even from the first, and preventing those excesses into which 
its advocates were led on the continent and on this side of the 
water, the Prayer Book at last prevailed, and its old Catholic 
theology sank deep into the hearts of Churchmen, as the true 
exhibition of that grace which alone can meet the wants of 
men who are conceived and born in sin. 

And now time, in its slow but certain progress, has destroyed 
the Calvinistic faith in its first home at Geneva, and in the 
land of its adoption—the favorite retreat where its full powers 
were to be tested. The theology of the early Puritans is no 
longer, therefore, the theology of New England. 

or is there any defined —— to supply its place. Cal- 
vinism is indeed a system. It is coherent in its parts. It 
leaves a distinct impress on the mind, and moulds men into 
a certain type of character. It is a perfect system, which 
has wrought mightily in New England, and whose effects 
will last through many generations, giving to the children 
something of a likeness to their fathers; but its direct force 
is spent. It is gone, and it has no successor. There is no 
old hereditary faith upon which the sons of the Puritans can 
fall back, and no man has arisen with ability sufficient to con- 
struct another system. 

When the Genevan theology died out in England, where it 
never had a vigorous and healthy life, it left the old Catholic 
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theology of the English Church untouched. The faith which, 
for atime, had been half hidden under the corruptions of 
Popery, and had at last thrown them off, suffered no essential 
injury from the dogmas of a foreign creed, but remained in 
the Church ritual, to lead men to repentance, to excite Chris- 
tian hope and diffuse true charity, binding the affections of 
lost men to the Cross of Christ. The Church system, begin- 
ning with holy baptism, carried the members of Christ’s Body 
all along from the cradle to the grave, and at last buried them 
~ the Lord, and in the hope of a joyful resurrection to eternal 
ife. 

But Calvinism was the system of New England, and every 
blow that it received was in fact aimed at the New England 
life. The Puritan, whether separatist or non-conformist in 
the mother country, made thorough work so soon as he had 
the whole field to himself, and left tew traces of his hereditary 
faith to attest the source from whence he sprang; and now 
the result is seen in the absence of any system of belief. 

There have, indeed, been many writers in New England, 
of no mean reputation for their learning, piety, and talents, 
but they have left no strong and distinct impress on their age. 
They either grew up under the shadow of the great Reformer, 
and were at best but able exponents of his stern doctrine, 
while it retained its rigorous authority ; or they spent their 
strength in struggling to escape from under the deep sh dows 
into the sun-light of a more genial system. They serve rather 
as indices in the descending scale of popular theology. 

There is no writer, for instance, that has, among the descend- 
ants of the Puritans, any thing of that authority which every 
Churchman freely and naturally yields to the judicious Hooker, 
the great opponent of Puritanism. Or, to bring the matter to 
a closer test, it would be impossible, apart from all prejudice 
against a form of prayer, to frame a Liturgy as minute and 
comprehensive as the Prayer Book, in which any considerable 
portion of Congregational New England could unite. The 
early Puritans, unfortunately for them and for their cause, 
— meanly of a public ritual; but had they been so dis- 
posed, they could have framed a Liturgy under the authority 
of the great name of Calvin, which would have carried down 
his doctrines far beyond our generation. They were united, 
and had something like the Church’s confidence of a certain 
faith. But now there is no system of theology, out of which 
to frame a Liturgy, which should extend beyond the most 
ee and meagre generalities. 

baptismal service would start difficulties at the outset. 
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The treatment of baptized children, and the question whether 
they are in fact members of the Church, would be found hard 
to settle. 

It would not be easy to agree upon a Catechism, for we 
take for granted that the work of the Westminster Assembly 
would need thorough revision. The Communion Service in- 
volving weighty points of doctrine respecting the Divine 
presence in the Holy Eucharist, and the nature and effect of 
sacramental grace, would carry many a theologian of the 
present day, into a new and unexplored region. 

The attempt to construct a Liturgy, would prove, beyond 
all doubt, that New England has no defined system of faith, 
ve the Church system. Indeed, the fundamental question, 
in what way man is to be treated, whether as an isolated in- 
dividual, or a part rather of an organic whole, could not 
easily be settled. It is not long, since a leading Doctor of 
Divinity announced the theory of Individualism, in the most 
marked manner, as a certain remedy for the sore disease of 
Churchmanship, which appeared grievous in his eyes chiefly 
because it tended to organic unity. Individualism was, in 
his view, the distinctive feature of the New England faith, 
and was, in fact, the great blessing of the Gospel. Asa 
watchman on the walls, he proclaimed two Gospels as strug- 
gling for the mastery ; the one, which the Puritans obtained 
directly from the Bible, seeking to save men without Priestly 
intervention ; the other, aiming at the same result by means 
of a Church organization, through a Priesthood and the effect 
of Sacraments. Churchmen were well pleased, that at last 
one man had been found to comprehend the length and 
breadth of the great question, which is yet to be discussed, 
and were not . to defend “the other Gospel,’ as the old 
faith of Christ’s holy Church. But they were not prepared 
to expect so able an advocate of a radical and fundamental 
principle of the Gospel, as they soon found among the ranks 
of Congregationalism—for scarcely had the echoes of the 
bold champion of Individualism died away in the New Eng- 
land hills, before a mightier voice arose, denouncing the 
whole theory as a shallow, weak invention of the last cen- 
tury, of which the early Puritans knew nothing, and of which 
their descendants should be heartily ashamed. Much have 
we marveled at the quietness with which the devotee of Indi- 
vidualism, saw his idol rudely toppled over from its high but 
perilous position, by one, too, who should rather have brought 
offerings, and garlands, and swung incense at the new shrine. 

The question which is here at issue, is the great question 
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of New England. It cannot long be slighted, but will force 
itself on thinking men. Dr. Bushnell complains loudly, and 
with reason, that his main position has been scarcely noticed 
by his brethren, and doubtless he well knows the reason of 
their silence. 

For ourselves, we regard the sudden dropping of this mat- 
ter, as affording the most certain proof, that there is no longer 
any system of belief—that there is no foundation for a system, 
in New England, except as set forth by that Church, which 
the Puritans, in their mistaken zeal, abandoned. That the 
Church should follow her erring children into the wilderness, 
and bear long with them, and wait patiently for their return, 
will, in future times, we are persuaded, be regarded generally 
as an exhibition of God’s providence and grace, calling for 
the devout gratitude of every man in whose veins flows any 
blood of the old New England stock. 

We have alluded to one other point as giving promise for 
the Church. There has certainly arisen in New England, a 
love and a taste for the beautiful, which is in strange contrast 
with the characteristic leaning of the Puritans, and which, 
though not as yet to any great extent turned in a Church 
direction, cannot fail eventually to influence the whole relig- 
ious sentiments of the people. 

It is not a little singular, that New England, at the present 
moment, should be much in advance, so far as the great body 
of the people are concerned, of any other portion of America, 
in all that pertains to the elegancies and refinements of social 
life. The testimony to this fact is unexceptionable. “We 
are almost forced to believe,” says the accomplished author 
of “Landscape Gardening,” “Cottage Residences,” &c., as 
he contrasts New England with his own State, “that the 
famous common schools of New England teach the esthetics 
of art... . The direct descendants of stern Puritans, who 
had a holy horror of things ornamental, who cropped their 
hair, and made penalties for indulgences in fine linen, live in 
villages overshadowed by the very spirit of rural elegance.” 

The early Puritans, as all admit, were a coarse, rude people. 
Nor was this owing to their separation from the humanizing 
and refining influences of their mother country. It was the 
result of their religion. i. were the same people in Eng- 
land, and they hacked at the Liturgy and the Cathedrals with 
an indiscriminate fury, proving a 2 hearty will to leave no 
vestiges of beauty in the land. Even the liberal minded 
Arnold cannot help saying, that the Puritan has much i.. 


common with the Benthamite, and that “the Christianity of 
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the Puritan is coarse and fanatical. He cannot relish what 
there is in it of beautiful, or delicate, or ideal.” 

An attempt has been made, indeed, to dignify this trait of 
character, by grafting it upon the stock of nature, as if it were 
the result of the old Gothic blood in New England, and by 
giving prominence to the old fallacy which ran through all the 
errors of the Puritans, that Form and Spirit are antagonistic to 
each other. Thus the essential difference between the Gothic 
and Roman mind has been displayed at length, “the one look- 
ing at the formal and outward, the other turning to the living 
and spiritual essence ; the one resting on the formula and creed, 
the other on the central truths from which the formula may be 
evolved, (as if the true formula or creed contains any other 
than the central truths ;) the one attracting by material and 
sensuous beauty, the other pursuing the vellaiion of an idea; 
the one, therefore, sinking Christianity into a system of 
ceremonies, and symbols, and splendid but dead rites, the 
other, feeling it to be a living, spiritual influence, by which 
the intellect is elevated and the heart purified.” Now we have 
no faith in this theory, either as to the essential difference 
between the Gothic and the Roman mind, or the possibility of 
separating healthily the outward and the inward in religion. 
Humboldt has, indeed, as we have not forgotten, drawn a 
contrast somewhat similar between the north and south of 
Europe, as to the perception of beauty ; the one having a pro- 
found feeling for the beauty of nature, while the taste of the 
other is more properly artistic; and on a broad scale, this 
theory may be allowed its weight, but in its application, we 
find it always modified by circumstances, of birth and educa- 
tion, and especially of religious faith. 

The coarseness of the Feriten was not in the blood, but in 
the creed, which sought to destroy one portion of the nature that 
God gave him ; and nature, in his descendants, could not bear 
the outrage, but rebelled against the creed; and it is observ- 
able that in those portions of New England where the Calvin- 
istic faith has least influence, nature has asserted with the 
most freedom and success, her right to love whatever God has 
made beautiful and fair. 

Nor will we admit for one moment, that there is any real 
opposition between truth and beauty, form and spirit, the out- 
ward and the inward in religion. The assertion is a libel 
upon God. 

“Thave no fear,” says Professor Park, of Andover, “that 
the well-balanced mind of New England will prefer an out- 
ward beauty to inward strength.” Why, the Heavens, which 
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declare God’s glory, should have taught him in his infancy, 
when he gazed upon them from his nurse’s arms, that God 
has joined strength and beauty in a blessed union which man 
cannot sever. But he did fear, lest the intelligent mind of 
New England would at length perceive the cheat which a 
false system had imposed upon the senses, for hear him 
further :—“ We hear it often said that the — system is 
worn out—that it worked well enough in the rude times of 
the Pilgrims, but is too unwieldy for a densely peopled state, 
too clumsy for the refinements of modern days—that it has 
been abandoned already by all young men of taste, and is 
acknowledged by our older men to be not fitted for this polite 
generation. And I know,” he adds, “that we have, by our 
past indifference, given some reason for this charge, and have 
allowed the fascinations of ceremony to steal in upon the 
plainness of truth.” And he had reason for his fear. 

How much longer will the theory be tolerated in New 
England, that truth and ceremony are such deadly enemies ? 
It is refreshing to turn to another quarter, and to hear a differ- 
ent ee from Puritan Connecticut. “Virtue,” says a Con- 
gregational Divine, “is two fold. It includes an inward prin- 
ciple, and an outward conduct or manifestation. 

“There are two ways in which it may advance its power, 
viz, by invigorating the conscience, or the dominion of the 
idea, which is the internal principle of virtue ; and by quick- 
ening and disciplining the power of discriminating those 
forms of action which best display the beautiful character- 
istics of virtue. 

“The outward code of virtue must be perfected, or virtue 
cannot enjoy vigorous health. . . . The Greeks have done a 
work in their day, which is essential to the triumph of virtue. 
Their sense of beauty, their nice discriminations of art and 
eye genius, are contributions made to the outward life and 
aw of virtue; for to mature the code of action, and finish 
its perfect adaptation to the expression of virtue, and render 
it the ornament of life, requires a power of form, or of out- 
ward criticism, in full development. Considered in this view, 
it is impossible to over-rate the value of the Greek art.” 

This sounds very much like Church language, and almost re- 
minds us of our own “ judicious Hooker ;” who says—“ Besides 
which fitness for use, there is also in rectitude, beauty ; as con- 
trariwise in obliquity, deformity ; and that which is good in 
the actions of man, doth not only delight as profitable, but as 
amiable also. In which consideration the Grecians most di- 
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vinely have given to the active perfection of men, a name ex- 
pressing both beauty and goodness.” 

Here then we rest the matter. 

Calvinism can never again be the theology of New Eng- 
land. The Rationalistic Infidelity of Unitarianism, to which 
things are fast tending, affords no solid resting place,—nor 
will a refined and polished people, dwelling in ceiled houses 
and in palaces of cedar, be content that the Ark of the Cove- 
nant shall dwell in tents. 

The Church, and the Church alone, meets the wants of the 
New England mind. She has a Gospel, and a system of ap- 
plying it effectually to the conscience and the heart. She has 
authority, and a power of impressing a distinct character upon 
her members. She combines strength and beauty ; the plain- 
ness of truth, and the fascinations of ceremony. She is adapt- 
ed to man’s whole nature, and while loved by the most igno- 
rant and humble of her members, because she teaches them 
in language, and by forms and ceremonies, suited to their case ; 
she is appreciated, perhaps more fully, by her more enlight- 
ened sons, who admire her severe, chaste beauty, and the 
graceful delicacy with which, from the cradle to the grave, 
she entwines herself around the heart ; putting the little child in 
Curist’s blessed arms; giving him acertain Faith; requiring 
him to acknowledge his relation to his Lord; feeding him 
with bread from Heaven; hallowing his espousals ; soothing 
him in sickness ; commending him, when dying, to his Saviour ; 
and laying him down gently in the dust, to await His Second 
Coming. 

The strength of the Church lies in her Faith, and in her 
Order; and that strength has the freest scope for exercise, 
amid prevailing laxity of doctrinal opinion, and where the 
results of despising Church authority are most distinctly 
visible. 

Apart, therefore, from faith, and the special promises of God, 
we are tg ne that the Church, and the Church alone, can 

ve to New England what it wants now more than anything 
oats, viz, the confidence of a certain faith; and if there is 
ever to be seen here, unity of doctrine and harmony of ac- 
tion, it must be through the Church which the Puritans for- 
sook, that they might try in asituation the most favorable, an 
experiment which has proved an utter failure. 

We have spoken somewhat freely, yet not, as we trust, un- 
fairly, and certainly with no unkind thought, of certain ten- 
dencies in New England, which make it necessary that the 
Church should preach boldly the true Gospel, of which she 
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is the witness and the keeper, and which, as we believe, will 
facilitate her work. 

There is one difficulty, which we will, in conclusion, meet. 
The intelligent New England man may say, “Every system 
has its vere, emt to evil, which must be resisted; and if our 
system tends to infidelity, your system tends no less certainly 
to superstition. If the Congregationalist may land in Unita- 
rianism, the Churchman may throw himself no less natu- 
rally into the arms of Romanism. We have therefore, all 
of us, to watch against excesses, and our only choice can 
be—what class of evils we shall guard against.” 

To which we make the following reply :— 

Even admitting this, there is yet a difference which may be 
made obvious to all. A tendency to superstition, presupposes 
active faith ; a tendency to infidelity, shows that faith is, in 

art, or wholly, wanting. The one is a too luxuriant growth. 

he other is a dying at the root. It requires no great discern- 
ment, to perceive the essential difference between a corrup- 
tion of the faith, and the denial of it. Historically, too, the 
difference can be made apparent. Granting that our tenden- 
cy is to superstition ; such, it has been elaborately proved, was 
the tendency of “ Ancient Christianity.” And the statement 
of Dodsworth is worthy the attention of all those who observe 
the natural development of principles. 

“If the system of Dissent,” he says, “or of ultra Protest- 
antism, be a reformation on the true Apostolic model, it 
would be impossible to account for the existence of Popery ; 
for it is impossible for any person of reflection, to maintain 
that, by any process of corruption, the system of Romanism 
should have arisen out of one which denies or slights the visi- 
ble unity of the Church, the succession of an Apostolic Min- 
istry, and the efficacy of the Sacraments, and which yields 
nothing to the voice of Catholic Antiquity. The admission 
that the Church of Rome is the same Church corrupted, 
which St. Paul addressed when its faith was ‘spoken of 
throughout the whole world,’ is fatal to the pretension of 
Dissenters and ultra Protestants, to Primitive and Apostolic 
doctrine. It is quite impossible that Christianity, in primitive 
times, should have borne any resemblance to their religion. 
One may conceive of the system of Dissent degenerating into 
Arianism, or Socinianism, or Deism ; but it is quite impossible 
to conceive of it degenerating into Romanism.” 

We are by no means certain that this argument against the 
Apostolic character of the New England system, will have 
weight in every quarter, for there are those who make very 
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light of what professes to be Apostolic ; and we have been told 
by one who is familiar with the subject, that the system of 
ecclesiastical order, established in New England by the Puri- 
tans, was “without a parallel, or a model, save the pattern 
which God showed them inthe mount, as they communed 
with the spirit of His wisdom, recorded in His word,” (Bacon’s 
Historical Discourses, p. 15;) or, in other words, that there 
never had been such a system seen on earth before ; which 
we can well believe, and which the slightest study of Church 
history will show. 

Our difficulties, therefore, to return, whatever they may be, 
are like those with which the early Church contended. Our 
very tendencies declare our Apostolic origin. No Churchman 
need deny that his principles may be perverted into Roman- 
ism, for they have been thus perverted. This is the great 
lesson of history. And we must strive together for the Faith, 
resisting the same evils, which, in their gradual increase, did so 
mar the beauty of the Churches planted by Apostles. The 
Church is indeed an ark of refuge, but she floats not always 
on calm waters. Holding to the principles of Ancient Chris- 
tianity, we must expect to meet with all those natural perver- 
sions of them, which tried the faith, and called out the zeal of 
the early Fathers of the Church. 

But the descendants of the Puritans, boasting their freedom 
from all Romish tendencies, do thus, in other words, declare 
the wild havoc which their fathers made with all those prin- 
ciples of Christian doctrine, from which the early Church re- 
ceived its life. If, instead of lopping off its too luxuriant 
branches, we strike the axe deeply into the root of the tree 
planted by our Lorp, we shall certainly succeed in check- 
ing its luxuriant growth, but our success will be our own 
ruin—for the tree will die. 
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Art. VIII—BOOK NOTICES. 


Pioneer History: and the early Settlement of the North Western Territory. 
pp. 525. 


This is an admirable work, by Dr. Samuel Prescot Hildreth, of Marietta, Ohio. 
It commences with the exploration of La Salle, and other Roman Catholic mission- 
aries. It details the Indian wars of the west; the massacres of the white traders; 
the attack upon Fort Pitt, now Pittsburgh ; the abandonment of the early settlements ; 
the expedition of Col. Bouquet, at the head of a detachment of five hundred men, 
for their relief, and his success. It describes Ohio and the Great West little known 
to the English previous to 1740 ; the possession of the country by the French ; Gov. 
Dunmore’s Indian war; his interview with Logan, the Mingo chief, and his cele- 
brated speech ; the speech of Cornstalk, the chief of the Shawanees, which, for manly 
eloquence, was fully equal to the best speeches of Patrick Henry or Richard Henry 
Lee in their best days; the cession of the country by the French, with a minute 
history of events to the Revolution. 

The eighth chapter opens with the formation of the Ohio Land Company in 1786 ; 
Delegates met at the ‘* Bunch of Grapes Tavern” in Boston ; formed a plan of 
association ; a board of directors was appointed to contract with the ‘‘ Continental 
Congress” for a tract of land in the “ Great Western Territory of the Union ;” their 
agent purchased of Congress a million and an half acres at sixty-seven cents per 
acre, but paid only for a little less than a million. By the advice of Mr. Hutchins, 
the geographer of the United States, this tract was located on both sides of the 
Muskingum river, where it empties into the Ohio. He said “he considered it the 
best part of the whole western country.” This was an unfortunate mistake. In 
1787 the company elected Gen. Varnum a director. In March, following, they 
met at “ Rice’s Tavern” in Providence. At this meeting, the Rev. Mr. Cutler, Gen. 
Varnum, and Col. May, were appointed a committee, and they reported “ that the 
directors be directed to pay as early attention as possible to the education of youth 
and the promotion of public worship among the first settlers; and that for these 
important purposes, they employ, if practicable, an instructor eminent for literary 
accomplishments and the virtue of his character, who shall superintend the 
first scholastic institutions and direct the manner of instruction,” showing that 
wherever the New Englanders go, the minister and schoolmaster accompany the 
first settlers, that moral and mental! cultivation may go hand in hand in the forma- 
tion of civil society. The advance guard of the settlement started in December, 
1787, consisting of twenty-two men, including boat builders and mechanics; they 
reached the river above Pittsburgh, and commenced boat building. The second 
company of pioneers arrived under Gen. Putnam; they descended the river in 
April. “The banks of the Muskingum were so thickly clothed with Sycamore 
trees, whose lofty tops and pendant branches leaning over the shores, obscured 
the outlet of the river so much,” that they passed without observing it ; they roped 
back, and on April 7th, 1788, began the settlement. The first meeting of the 
directors there was in July. Gen. Varnum was one. They named their city Mari- 
etta. The natives, who were jealous of their encroachments, destroyed all the 
wild game in their power, within fifteen or twenty miles of Marietta, “ to keep it,” 
as they stated, “from the whites. They considered all the wild animals as their own 
property, to which the new comers had no right.” 

“The year 1789 opened with the death of Gen. Varnum. . . . He landed at 
the mouth of the Muskingum in June, 1788, and lived only seven months in the 
new purchase. His health was feeble for some time previous, his disease being con- 
sumption. He was a native of Rhode Island, [born at Dracut, Mass.) and an 
active man in forming the Ohio company, of liberal education, refined manners, 
and superior abilities. In 1787, he was elected by Congress one of the judges of 
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the North West Territory, and assisted Gov. St. Clair in drafting the laws published 
in 1788. This code of laws was, in many respects, fully equal or superior to those 
adopted since we became a state. . . . He was one of the directors of the Ohio 
Company. His untimely death was much regretted by the inhabitants of Marietta. 
His obsequies took place on the 13th, when an oration was pronounced by Doctor 
Drown.” 

The United States Chronicle, printed at Providence, under date of July 30, 1789, 
in a communication, probably by Dr. Drown, says: “ On Friday evening last, Dr. 
Solomon Drown, of this place, arrived from the settlement of the Ohio Company, 
on the Muskingum and the Ohio rivers, by whom we learn, that by the indefatigable 
industry of the settlers, great improvements have been made at Marietta, which 
has now become a place of such strength as to be impregnable against the Indians. 
Two other settlements are forming—one at Wolfe Creek, twenty-four miles up the 
Muskingum river, and the other about fourteen miles below Marietta, on the Ohio, 
opposite the mouth of the Little Kenhawa. There is no apprehension of immediate 
davger from the Indians. The alarm given by the murder of Capt. Zebulon King 
in April last, having subsided, on certain information being received, that it is uni- 
versally in the strongest manner reprobated by all the Indians who were concerned 
in the late treaty at Marietta, the Indian who killed Capt. King, having fled to 
the back country towards the Lakes, being an outcast straggler of a mixed breed, 
not acknowledged as belonging to either of the friendly tribes. This information 
was obtained by the celebrated Moravian missionary, Mr. John Heckenwelder, of 
Bethlehem in Pennsylvaniu, who has lately returned from a tour to the Indian 
country, whither he had been to make arrangements for settling the Moravian 
Indians on the lands reserved for them by Congress. 

“ Colonel Shrieve, of New Jersey, haviug been employed by a large number of 
people, intending to emigrate with him from that state, to look for a suitable place 
to settle in, in the new western countries, had an intention of removing to the set- 
tlements forming under the Spanish government on the Mississippi, opposite the 
mouth of the Ohio river, where Col. Morgan’s city of New Madrid was to have 
been erected ; but on examination, this country was found to be so flat, and so liable 
to be overflowed by the vast body of waters which frequently accumulate there 
from the great rivers above, that it has greatly daunted that spirit of emigration to 
this place, which was excited by the liberal encouragement given by the Spanish 

ernment, who wished to establish a populous settlement there. And as the good 
ands in Kentucky have been generally taken up by the amazing number of emi- 
grants thither; and the air of the Muskingum country is more salubrious than that 
further southward, Col. Shrieve, who has lately returned from the Mississippi, has 
it therefore in contemplation to recommend to his employers, to settle upon the 
purchase of the Ohio Company—a circumstance which may tend considerably to 
accelerate the population of the country. 

“ Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of Virginia, a road is now cutting through 
the wilderness at the expense of the State, from Clarksburgh to the mouth of the 
Muskingum river, and another from Morganstown, on the Monongahela river, into 
this , hereby opening a communivation from the most settled parts of Virginia 
on the Potomac, which must be of essential benefit to the new settlements. 

“ The affairs of the company appear to be now in a prosperous way—the settlers 
enjoying all the blessings arising from good government and a rich and fertile soil. 
te decorum and order prevail; the stated weekly worship of God is estab- 
lished, and that obliging and accommodating disposition and good humor towards 
each other, which more than anything else sweetens life and contributes to the 
happiness of society, prevails among all the settlers ; and while it causes them to 
be pleased with each other, seems to be a renewal of those primitive scenes of virtu- 
ous society and intercourse for which the first settlers of New England have been 
so much celebrated. It is supposed that more than ten thousand bushels of corn, 
and other articles of produce in proportion, will be raised the present year on the 
lands of the Company ; and experience shows that the country is well adapted for 
raising all the useful and delicious fruits of the climate. 

“ The Indian chief Cernplanter, of the Seneca nation, informs that the word 
« Muskingum,’ in one of the Indian languages, signifies ‘the river of many peo- 
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le,’ or ‘the much people’s river,’ and that they have a tradition among the Six 

ations, that formerly great numbers of inhabitants were settled upon that river, 
who, in consequence of a war, were extirpated and entirely driven off from the ter- 
ritory of the ancestors of the Six Nations. This was very probably the case, and 
may account for the erection of the ancient fortifications at Marietta. ‘Thus empires 
rise and fall, and one nation and language succeeds another. There are the 
strongest reasons to »*:>pose that the increase of population from the English stock, 
and of those who speak our Janguage, will far surpass all others on the American 
continent ; and that as a people, we shall finally become more numerous than any 
other of one and the same language on the Earth. And as the northern provinces 
of China, spread for ages, and at length deluged the southern with numerous and 
accumulated population, being now the most numerous people in the world ; so it is 
probable that the northern states of America will continue for many years annually 
to furnish great numbers for settling the vast tracts of fertile country extending from 
the Auantic to the Western Ocean ; such a distance that we have never yet been 
able to explore its boundaries. So that in a few years, the settlements on the Ohio 
river will undoubtedly be considered as the most central part of the mighty empire 
of the United States. The great and judicious Lord Kains having, a number of 
years since, pointed out that river, as the place where human society will become 
most improved, and where the arts and sciences will be carried to the greatest per- 
fection, and literature of every kind to the highest pitch of excellence.” 

Speaking of the family of St. Clair, who was Governor of the Territory, the 
author says it consisted of an only son, Arthur St. Clair, Jr, a young man of 21, and 
afterwards settled in Cincinnati as a lawyer, and three daughters. Louisa was the 
eldest, a young lady of 18 or 19. She “ was a healthy, vigorous girl, full of life 
and activity, every way calculated for a soldier's daughter, fond of frolic and ready 
to draw amusement from al! and everything around her. She wasa fine eques- 
trian, and would mount the most wild and spirited horse without fear, managing 
him with ease and gracefulness, dashing through the open woodlands around Cam- 
pus Martius at full gallop, leaping over logs or any obstruction that fell in her way. 
She was one of the most rapid skaters in the garrison, few, if any, of the young 
men could equal her in speed and activity, or graceful movements in this enchant- 
ing exercise. Her elegant person and neat dress, showing to much advantage, 
called forth loud plaudits from both young and old. The broad sheet of ice on the 
Muskingum, near the garrison, for a few days in the winter, afforded a fine field for 
this healthy sport. She was also an expert huntress, and would have afforded a 
good figure of Diana, in her rambles through the woods, had she been armed with a 
bow instead of a rifle. Of this instrument she was a perfect mistress, loading and 
firing with the accuracy of a back-woodsman, killing a squirrel from the highest tree, 
or cutting off the head of a partridge with wonderful precision. She was fond of 
roaming in the woods, and often went out alone in the forests near Marietta fear- 
less of the savages, that occasionally lurked in the vicinity. She wasas active on 
foot, as on horseback, and would walk for several miles with the rapidity of a ranger. 
Her manners were refined and her person beautiful, with highly cultivated inteliec- 
tual powers, having been educated with much care in Philadelphia. Born with a 
healthy, vigorous frame, she had strengthened both her body and mind by the athletic 
exercises when a child, probably first encouraged by her father, who had spent the 
larger portion of his life in camps. She was one of those rare spirits, so admirably 
fitted to the times and manners of the day in which she lived. After the Indian 
war she returned toher early home amidst the romantic glens of the Ligonier valley 
in Pennsylvania.” 

In the Indian war soon after the settlement, it was ordered that in case of alarm, 
every man was to repair to the alarm post, and the women and children to the 
Block-house. One night news was received that “a man was chased into the 
garrison, and that the Indians were besieging the gates of Marietta. The darkness 
of the night added to the confusion of the scene.” “The first person for admit- 
tance to the central Block-house was Col. Sproat with a box of papers for safe 
keeping ; then came some young men with their arms—next a woman with a bed 
and children, and after her, old Mr. Moulten from Newburyport, with his leather 
apron full of old goldsmith’s tools and tobacco ; his daughter Anna brought thechina 
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teapot, cups and saucers; Lydia brought the great Bible, but when all were in, 
Mother was missing—where was Mother? she must be killed by the Indians. No, 
says Lydia, Mother said she would not leave the house looking so, she would put 
things a little to rights. After awhile the old lady came bringing the looking-glass, 
knives and forks.”—This is a graphic description of the alarms and escapes from the 
native savages, by the early settlers of New England. 

Chapter 23d gives the topography of the country and its natural productions, the 
character of the climate—the effect that the cutting of the forests and cultivating 
the soil has upon streams—a valuable meteorological table for twenty-six years, 
from 1818 to 1826, giving the quantity of rain, the mean amount of which for twen- 
ty-six years is forty-one inches, while the mean for the last seven years is only thirty- 
eight inches, showing a falling off of three inches in the annual amount. Whether 
this may be attributed to the cutting away of the forests or to some other cause is 
yet uncertain, until the country is still further opened and future observations made. 
‘The greatest snow storms are usually accompanied with wind from the northwest.” 
The blooming of fruit trees is later than formerly and late frosts more frequent and 
common. “ 'T'he great abundance of forest trees is doubtless one cause of the greater 
humidity of the climate in this region of country, than in the same parallel east of 
the mountains. The quantity of rain which annually falls there, varies from twenty - 
four to thirty-six inches, while here on an average of twenty-six years, the mean 
amount is forty-one inches.” His account of the intluence and direction of winds and 
their effects upon vegetable life is interesting. The article upon wild animals, their for- 
mer abundance and recent disappearance, tells the history of early New England. 
Turkies were in such countless numbers that the settlers “ were obliged to gather 
their corn before it was fully ripe, to save it from their ravages; and to cover their 
stacks of grain with brush. One man killed forty in a day with his rifle. They 
were caught in pens, killed with clubs and dogs by boys. ‘I'hey were very fat and 
full grown ones, weighed from sixteen to thirty pounds.” “ In the winter of 1792-3, 
two men went from Marietta ten miles west of the Muskingum in the morning, 
“and killed forty-five deer,” and the next day brought them allin. ‘ The migra- 
tion of the grey squirrel is a very curious phenomenon, and not easily accounted for. 
In the autumn of certain years, they become itinerant, traveling simultaneously in 
millions from north to south ; destroying whole fields of corn in a few days, if not 
immediately gathered, and eating everything in their way, like the locusts of Africa, 
while traveling forward without stopping long in any place ; swimming large rivers, 
and perhaps before winter returning again by the same route towards the north. 
As the country has become cleared of the forests, their numbers have greatly di- 
minished. Bears and panthers were common in the hills.” ““ As an evidence of 
their strength, a panther killed a hog in the winter of 1794 or 5, and carried him 
through the snow, nine inches deep, a cousiderable distance, without leaving any trail 
of the hog, #ad buried him by the side of a log.” “‘ Wolves were the most annoying 
and destructive, sometimes pursuing men who were unarmed, and forcing them to 
take shelter in a tree, to avoid their attack. * * Large gangs of hogs in the woods 
could defend themselves by placing the young and feeble ones in the centre of a 
ring, formed by the old and stronger animals. If a wolf came within their reach, 
they all fell upon him and tore him in pieces with their tusks and teeth.” No sheep 
could be raised for many years after the settlement. The beaver disappeared “ with 
their friends and admirers the Indians.” Fish were in great abundance and very 
large. ‘ The pike is the king of fish in western rivers.” One was taken which 
weighed nearly one hundred pounds in 1788, about six feet in length. 

Mr. Hildreth has given us a very valuable work, written in a clear and vigorous 
style, and particularly interesting to all New Englanders, respecting this first settle- 
ment in the far west, which our ancestors commenced in that then wilderness, now 
the great and populous State of Ohio. All of us had relatives or friends among 
the emigrants that embarked in this enterprise, of colonizing in the Great North 
Western Territory, in the midst of untamed beasts, and far worse, amidst untamed 
men. The author has given us the names of the first adventurers ; their sufferings, 
disasters and conflicts. The flourishing condition of their posterity, so nearly con- 
nected with us, throws around the narrative a gratifying charm. 

The present volume was published in 1848, under the auspices of the “ Histor- 
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ical Society of Cincinnati,” and constitutes the first number of its published trans- 
actions. We hope the Society will continue its efforts, and give to the public tne 
manuscript work in their possession, “ containing ample biographies of the first set- 
tlers of Marietta and its vicinity, prepared by the author of the present volume.”— 
We trust the sale of the present, will warrant the issuing of the second number. The 
rich materials awaiting this event, connected as it will be with the present publica- 
tion, already excites an interest in every family in New England to possess them. 


Bisnop Warrrincnam’s Cuarce: “ The Doctrine of this Church,” and that alone, 
to be held and taught by the Ministry of Curist in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States: A Cuarce to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Maryland, by Wittiam Ro.utson Wurrrincnam, Bishop of the Diocese. Read 
at the Annual Convention in Baltimore, Thursday, May 31, 1849. Published 
by order of the Convention. 


Such is our conviction of the importance and truthfulness of this Charge, that we 
had intended to republish in the Review the entire argument of Bishop Whitting- 
ham. But having learned that it has been already reprinted in pamphlet form, and 
widely distributed, we shall do no more than allude to circumstances, which seem to 
us, to render the production exceedingly timely. 

It cannot be disguised that throughovt a large part of Christendom, there is exist- 
ing a tendency to throw down old landmarks; to give a looseness of interpretation 
to Articles of Faith ; to restiveness under the imposition of all restriction; and to a 
resort to the arts of casuistry to reconcile apparent double dealing and hypocrisy 
with moral honesty and Christian morality. Outside of the Church, this tendency 
exists in both directions, in opposite extremes, and perhaps with equal strength, though 
with different phases, and on different methods of reasoning. The Romanists even 
while retaining the forms of the Ancient Faith, had elevated certain dogmas and 
practices into absolute essentials, at first only prectically, held, until the Council of 
Trent, a packed company of Italian Bishops and monks, gave to these monstrous 
novelties and usurpations, outward form, and perpetual authority. Hence it has be- 
come necessary for them to hit upon something which shall reconcile her gross 
outrage upon the Church, with the judgment and convictions of thinking men 
within and without her pale. Andso has been conceived her new doctrine of Devel- 
opment, which has already of late threatened to impose upon her members, upon 
peril of their souls, a ridiculous figment which even the later Fathers opposed with 
all their might, and upon a principle which hereafter may conceivably graft any 
new whims or fancy upon her faith. 

On the other hand, the other extreme has been led virtually to the same results, 
by an altogether different process. Puritanism made a great and vital mistake, 
when it forsook the simplicity of the Ancient Faith, in exchange for philosophical 
speculations. Unlike Rome, its very first act was formal, rather than practical. 
It elevated opinions into Creeds. It exchanged doctrinal Facts, for doctrinal spec- 
ulations. And this answered a purpose, just so long as the philosophy lasted on 
which these opinions were based. But when men began to doubt these speculations, 
or to philosophize upon different principles, their religious formularies began to be 
undermined, and fell at last into the dissuetude which might have been anticipated. 
Hence there has sprung up among their numerous descendants, all sorts of new 
Creeds, and new confessions, and as a necessary consequence, a wide spread indif- 
ferentism. Or where old Confessions are made binding by statutary enactments 
for special ends, they are subscribed to, as containing “‘ the substance of doctrine,” 
but yet are directly evaded, and sometimes openly controverted.—Of course we have 
no concern to reconcile this with Christian honesty ; our business is to state the fact 
as one which nobody will care to deny. 

All this out of the Church. Aud it is not strange that habits and reasonings which 
have prevailed so extensively, and have been endorsed with such show of learning 
and talent, and piety around us, should have crept into the Church, and should 
have gained an influence in one direction or the other. There has grown up of late 
among us, we think, an indistinctness of opinion—an uncertainty as to what our 
standards of opinion and of doctrine are. Under pretense that the Church tolerates 
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a broad Catholicity, there has sprung up a spirit of latitudinarianism on the one hand, 
or on the other, a hankering after novelties and customs, which the Church at the 
Reformation repudiated and formally rejected. So decided has this tendency be- 
come, that what our Fathers were accustomed to call the Standards of the Church, 
have been at least, to some extent, practically thrown aside. The Church’s For- 
mularies are supposed to have no definite meaning, and to be susceptible of widely 
different interpretations. The Articles have come to be called “ Articles of Peace,” 
adopted in the outset, it is said, as a sort of compromise between the two opposing 
elements of Puritanism and Romanism, as a middle ground, which neither party, or 
the Church at large, occupied ex animo, and which, though bound up in our Prayer 
Book, are rather relics of an anti-Catholic age, than binding upon the conscience of 
true Churchmen. 

It is in this light, that we hail the Charge of the Bishop of Maryland, with great 
satisfaction. It is insportant and timely. It shows that the Church has definite 
and fixed standards, and tells us what they are, and in what respect they are such. 
Concerning the right, the use, and the responsibility of private judgment, concern - 
ing the necessary Faith of the Church Catholic; and concerning the Doctrine, 
Discipline, and Worship of any particular Branch of the Church, his statements 
are clear, and in our judgment convincing. His distinction, or rather the distinc- 
tion, as stated by him, between matters of Faith and matters of Opinion, or, in 
his own words, between “ Creeds and Confessions,” is one of vast importance, es- 
pecially in our own times. Not less timely is the convincing manner in which he 
sets forth the binding authority of the “ Articles of Religion,” upon the teachers of 
the Church. - His withering rebuke of the hypocrisy of solemnly subscribing the 
Formularies of the Church, and then making them “a miserable nose of wax,” 
will be keenly felt, just so far as it is deserved. We are also grateful to notice that 
the main positions of the Charge, are thoroughly approved in all parts of our Com- 
munion. We hail it as a harbinger of true unity and peace, and a powerful means 
of promoting it. The Senior Bishop of Virginia, as we perceive, has of late taken 
the same decided ground as tothe authoritative nature and binding obligation of 
our Church Standards. We thank Bishop Whittingham for the noble work which 
he has done, and commend it to the attention of al! honest and true hearted 
Churchmen. 


Tue Cuurcn Ipentirrep sy A Rererence to tHe History or irs Oriain, 
Perretvation, AND Extension into THE Unirep Srates. By Rev. W. D. 
Wilson, A. M. H.H. Curtiss, Utica, N.Y. 12mo. pp. 254. 1848. 

This book is the republication of a series of articles contributed to the New York 
Churchman some months since, and contains much valuable matter bearing on the 
subject. The author tells us that there are two ways in which men attempt to 
identify the Church. One class endeavor to “ ascertain from the Scriptures, what 
are to be regarded as its essential notes or features,” and that when they find any 
existing body corresponding thereto, it is regarded as the Church. The other class 
“go back to the first planting of the Church, and trace its existence down the 
current of time, in its spread over the face of the earth, until they find it extending 
itself into our own country.”—p. 23. The first course, our author supposes, is pur- 
sued by most persons in this country ; the last is the one which he adopts, though 
in doing so, we do not understand him as absolutely rejecting the other. He argues 
his case very well. We commend his book as a really valuable auxiliary toward 
the settlement of an important question. At the same time, we must express our 
opinion, that our author’s argument is not as complete as he supposes, and for this 
reason—that he makes too little account of one very important, and in our judg- 
ment indispensable part of the evidence. No identification of the Church can be 
satisfactory or conclusive, that does not take into prominent consideration both 
modes of examination. He who leaves out of view the “ Scriptural Notes” of the 
Church now existing, as surely errs, «s he who omits all recognition of its historical 
continuity. It is the development of atrue life in an organic body, and which must, 
therefore, have historical existence, which identifies the Church. The historical 
existence of the body without the life, no more identifies the Church, than identify- 
ing a corpse identities the man. 
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This estimate of the historical side of the question has led our author, in com- 
mon with many others, into arguments which seem to us fatal to his own cause. 
He assumes that the Church of England was planted in America before the Romish, 
and that when Romanism was brought here, it was by Papists from England, who 
were schismatics at home, and continued to be so when they came here—that the 
Protestant Episcopal Charch in the United States had the prior footing here, and is 
therefore entitled to hold canonical jurisdiction over the country. If these premises 
were all sound, the conclusion would be legitimate. But the Romanist may reply, 
and that truly, that America was discovered by a member of the Romish communion 
—that the right to the country was derived from a Papal Bull—that the first settle- 
ment was made on the continent, and probably within the present limits of the 
United States, by Romanists, who were not from England—that the first Bishop 
residing in the British Provinces of North America, of which the United States 
then formed part, was a Romish Bishop; and then he may reasonably infer, that 
the mere fact of the Protestant Episcopal Church having the first Bishop resident 
in the United States, after the Revolution, could not give it any claim of priority. 
So the Romanist may reason, and we know not what reply our author would make 
upon his own principles. We are sorry, therefore, to see this point pressed in this 
manner. For if we have no higher ground than canonical priority of occupation, 
whereon to rest our claim of jurisdiction, we shall be found sadly wanting. 

On this poiut of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, there seems to be much vagueness in 
the minds of men otherwise well informed, to remove which, we shail state, as briefly 
as may be, what we conceive to be the relative position of the two bodies. That the 
Church of England in England, and the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, are true Catholic Churches, is now assumed without argument. It is also as- 
sumed that Rome has added to her Orders the unscriptural, if not anti-scriptural office 
of Pope, or Pontiff, to which she requires submission as a term of communion ; and 
also that she has added to her Faith, various unscriptural and anti-scriptaral points of 
belief, to be received and believed as essential to salvation, and that, too, as a term of 
communion. By both of these acts, she has raised an unlawful bezrier around her- 
self, by which she has cut herself off from the communion of all Churches, which 
reject her unlawful doctrine of the Pope’s supremacy, and the anti-scriptural articles 
of Pope Pius’ Creed. By so doing, she has clearly rendered herself essentially 
schismatic, in respect to the true Catholic Church everywhere. In England or 
America, in Spain or even in Italy, Rome is, therefore, essentially schismatic, and 
cannot lawfully, or canonically, challenge the obedience of any Catholic Christian. 
The schism of Rome, however, is very different from the schism of the various 
Protestant bodies. One has made itself schismatic by adding falsehoods to the truth, 
and requiring assent equally to both, as a term of communion with her; the other 
has taken away from the Catholic faith, and requires faith in the remainder to the 
exclusion of the rest, as a term of communion. One requires faith in falsehood ; the 
other, disbelief of truth, as a condition of communion ; and both have thus rendered 
themselves schismatic. The ground of our claim to jurisdiction here, or elsewhere, 
is, that ours is the true Catholic Church, and that Rome is a schismatic Church, and 
consequently that ours, and ours alone, can rightfully challenge jurisdiction over the 
members of that Catholic Church, which is the Body of Curist. The “ Roman 
obedience,” therefore, is the obedience of schism, and can never be justified any- 
where. How far the condition of its members, in Romish countries, excuses individ- 
uals from participation in the guilt of schism, is a question we cannot now consider. 
Nor can we allude, at present, to the more serious inquiry, as to how far Rome is 
heretical, and hence to be renounced at all hazards. Suffice it for the present, that 
if our assumptions are correct, (and unless they are so, we are schismatics, if not 
heretics,) but if they are so, then, for one to leave the Church of England, or the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, and conform to the Church of 
Rome anywhere, is an act of schisin, not to say heresy, which cannot but peril the 
soul so offending. 

VOL. II.—NO. III. 55 
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Tue oseprence or Farra. Seven Sermons delivered on his Visitation to the Church- 
es in his Diocese, during 1848-9. By the Rt. Rev. L. Silliman Ives, D. D., Bish- 
op of North Carolina. New York: 1849. Stanford & Swords. 12mo. pp. 162. 


The Sermons in this volume, as might be inferred from the occasion of their de- 
livery, are mostly of a practical character. They are written with great plainness, 
and exhibit an air of earnestness and sincerity, on the part of the author. There 
is inthe volume, the exhibition of a shade of opinion, in which we by no means 
coincide, although our limits forbid more than a brief, and, perhaps, imperfect state- 
ment of what we mean. To prepare ourselves for that statement, we remark, that 
we deem it of infinite importance to form clear conceptions of the true position of 
the Church, relatively to Curist its Head, on the one hand, and to the members of the 
Church on the other. The Church then, is not Curisr. It is not a depository, but 
a medium of Grace. It isnot the fountain, but the channel, through which that 
fountain ordinarily flows. Curist Himsexr, and He alone, is that fountain. It is 
not the sun of the Christian system; it shines only with borrowed light. The 
Church is not in itself, or in any of its ordinances or Institutions, an object of Faith, 
but the divine method of approach to Him on whom alone Faith reposes. And the 
Church is truest to her nature and vocation, when she is the simplest and directest 
medium through which her members are brought to Him, who, as the Lams of Gop, 
taketh away the sins of the world. And having done this, the Church then has 
another vocation in her mission of mercy from her Heap, to those who come to 
Curist in Curist’s way. She is charged with blessings, not from herself, but from 
Curist, wuo is her Life and Strength. 

And this enables usto state our objection to an apparent view of the Author of 
these Sermons. We mean in respect to the true position in the Christian Church, 
of the Christian Ministry, and especially in the Article of Absolution. The 
Church’s view is, that Absolution, as pronounced by the Minister, is authoritative, but 
it is also declarative, and not judicial. ‘The power tosit in judgment upon the con- 
science of the individual penitent, is Gov’s. ‘ He pardoneth and absolveth all those 
who truly repent and unfeignedly believe His Holy Gospel.” Or if the Church in 
extreme cases, of perversity, or, for the quieting of conscience, calls the judgment of 
the Minister into exercise, still her ordinary rule exhibits the Minister as standing 
simply as Christ’s embassador and messenger. Bishop Ives considers this power to 
be judicial. Nor is this distinction between judicial power, and declarative power, 
one of mere words. If absolute judicial power is vested in the priesthood, then, of 
course, Confession, private Auricular Confession, follows inevitably, and is at once 
the bounden daily duty of every penitent. It is the Priest, and not Curist, whom 
the broken heart must ever approach. The object of Faith becomes changed. Prac- 
tically Christ becomes lost to the soul’s view, behind an intervening object. And 
such, we hesitate not to say, is the practical result, as seen in the workings of such 
asystem. Weshall not stigmatize such a view with an opprobrious name. This 
is not our method. We ourselves would be unmoved by such an art, and we will 
not use it. But to trace it in the light of Gop’s Holy Word, and of Catholic An- 
tiquity, would transcend our limits. It is foreign to both, of modern origin, and of 
most corrupt tendency. The most loathsome picture of corruption in the Church, 
is the history of the confessional. 


A Layman’s Lesson To a Lorp Bisnor, on Sacerpotat Powers ; or the necessity 
of Confession, Penance, and Absolution. Republished from the second edition, 
(London, 1713.) By Non-Nemo. New York: 1849. D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 48. 

As we intend to present what we believe to be the Church’s view on the 
subject embraced in this pamphlet at le hereafter, we shall do no more than 
state what, in our judgment, is the real difference on a single point between Non- 
Nemo, on the one hand, and the Anglican Church, a our own, on the other. 
Werefer of course to Absolution; Confession and Penance growing out of, and de- 
pending upon this. The Church, as we suppose, regards Absolution as conditional, 
declarative, and authoritative ; conditional as distinguished from absolute, declarative 
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as distinguished from judicial, and authoritative as distinguished from that which is 
merely ordinary and general. Non-Nemo regards Absolution as judicial, absolute, 
and final. It isevident that the whole system of Auricular Confession, Penance, 
&c., grows out of his view, and stands or falls with it. That he is not sustained by 
the English Church or our own, by either God’s Holy Word or Catholic Antiquity, 
we believe absolutely certain. The subject will be presented hereafter, more at 
length. We regret to see that there is any demand for works of this class. A man 
is known by the company he keeps. And it is anything but reputable, to evince a 
growing familiarity with the charlatanry and religious jugglery of a system, which 
was cradled in ignorance and superstition, and nurtured by imposture. 


Lapy ALice; or THE New Una. A Novel. D. Appleton & Co. 1849. 


The apparent design of this new “religious Novel,” is an attempt to illustrate 
Catholic Unity, by the practical intercommunion of members of the Anglican and 
Roman Branches of theChurch. The author recognizes no adequate obstacles to this. 
He is oblivious to the formal declarations of his own Church, bearing upon this point, 
or opposes his private judgment to her decision. He professes loyalty to the Angli- 
can Church, and regards Rome in England, as schismatic; yet he treats contempt- 
uously that great providential event, the English Reformation ; he takes no cogni- 
zance of the Catholic principles upon which that Reformation was conducted ; and 
he speaks as no true son of the Church ought, (we might say, can,) of the Romish 
Communion, with her harlotish attire, her deliberate abandonment of the Catholic 
Faith, her savage cruelty towards those who protest against her idolatrous rites. 
He fawns upon a monster which threatens to devour him. 

As a work of art and genius, it is exceedingly well done. Some of its descrip- 
tions are graphic. Inits moral tone, ifit is not positively low and corrupting, it abounds 
in scenes which will shock and disgust every virtuous mind. Nor will it suffice to 
say, that “to the pure, all things are pure.” Thisis a mere libertine’s lie; and is 
worthy only of a modern disciple of the Agapemoneans. To the pure some things 
are not pure; but aré positively gross and revolting ; and especially some things in 
this new Novel. And yet, as the crowds of abandoned women at Rome, are the 
greatest devotees at the Church and the Confessional, so the strong religious pre- 
teusions of this book do not surprise us. As a whole, it will be warmly admired by 
those who are more sensitively alive to the meretricious adornments of vain pageant- 
ry, and gilded gewgaws, and burning candles, than to a hypocritical doctrinal po- 
sition ; aud who might, without impropriety, study a homily on the real nature both 
of popery and perjury. As to Catholic Unity, we believe in its necessity, appreciate 
its desirableness, and have faith in itas an ultimate event. But there can be no 
unity upon a Roman basis. The Romish Church is essentially schismatic and heret- 
ical, in Rome and America, as well as in England, and anything like union or com- 
munion with her, anywhere, and everywhere, is treason to Christ, and a virtual 
abandonment of the Catholic Faith. To restore unity to the Church, the New 
Testament, we think, points to agencies and influences, which will destroy the 
corruptions, and mock the inventions of erring men. 


Lives oF THE Queens or Encianp, from the Norman Conquest ; with Anecdotes 
of their Courts, now first published from Official Records, and other authentic docu- 
ments, private as well as public. New edition with corrections and additions. By 
Agnes Strickland. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, 1848. Six vols. 12mo. 


There is one important theme which few have pondered as they ought—the unwrit- 
ten history of the past. From Julius Cesar to Macaulay, there has not been wanting 
what has professed to be the History of England, but the written bears no propor- 
tion, in magnitude and importance, to the unwritten and forgotten. This is pre- 
served, however, in an imperishable record on high. The pen of Miss Strickland 
has been employed upon a new theme, and has added an important contribution to 
our store of knowledge. She has gone behind the curtain, where feelings, and mo- 
tives, and purposes are formed, and has introduced us, to what the world has thought 
or known little of, the domestic life of royalty. The success of her labors, shows 
that she has not written in vain. An article in our last number, has awakened 
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some desire to see her work, and to such we wish to recommend this new and ele- 
gant edition of Messrs. Lea & Blanchard. Miss Strickland is a very entertaining 
writer; she feels keenly—is a devoted royalist, a thorough Churchwoman ; she seems 
to have had access to the most important authorities, and if her sympathies have 
sometimes betrayed her judgment, her ample references leave us no doubt as to 
the grounds of her opinion. Asa monument of industry, research, and ability, the 
work is in a very high degree creditable to the accomplished authoress. 


Narrative or tHe Unirep States Exrepition to Tse River JorpaN AND THE 
Deap Sea. By W. F. Lynch, U.S. N. Commander of the Expedition. With 
—— numerous illustrations. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, 1849. 8vo, 
pp. 9S. 

This Narrative was looked for with great eagerness by the public, and has, we 
believe, justly satisfied all reasonable anticipations. We have noticed but two objec- 
tions from the press :—One, that the book does not embody more scieytific informa- 
tion; the other, that the author is a little too episodical, indulging rather freely in 
his own reflections. Both these are unreasonable criticisms. Full scientific results 
of the Expedition, are to be published in the official reports, and should not have 
been expected in the volume before us. Besides, it contains, perhaps, all the infor- 
mation which the general reader whould care for. ‘The Author's reflections are 
given always in good taste, and are creditable to his head and heart. The man 
who can penetrate the unbroken gloom and silence, hanging, for centuries, over the 
Dead Sea, which tradition and superstition have invested with terrors, without 
emotion, is not the man fitted for such a work. And we are glad, for once, to see 
the pertness of Infidelity put to the blush, by the deep tone of reverence in which 
the author has written. The whole Expedition was creditable to our Government, 
and to all who were concerned in it. The publishers have executed their task with 
liberality and judgment. We are promised, for a future number, a more thorough 
examination of this valuable work. 


Tue Morro or Jusiter Coxxece, Vol. I, No. 7, May, 1849. 
An ArticLe sicnep P., 1n THe CaLenpar, June 30th, 1849. 
Lrrerary Notices in tHe New Enaranper, Vol. VII, No. 3, p. 470. 


We have been amused in tracing the history of an article in the Motto of Jubilee 
College, from the pen, we suppose, of Bishop Chase. It was entitled “ A notable 
Corruption of the Bible.” The Bishop tells his story remarkably well; which, as 
we fnticipated, was caught up at once, by nearly all our Church papers, and has, 
before this time, been read and believed by several thousands of persons. A corres- 
pondent of the Calendar, P., at once corrected one important blunder of the Bishop; 
but as an untruth travels much faster than a truth, and asin this case, the latter has 
hardly started upon its journey, we presume the race will not be a close one. In- 
deed, our newspapers are so fond of a good story, and so proverbially infallible, that 
we dare say, the story will be reprinted again in a few years, as a new illustration 
of Puritan morality. It so happens, however, that the story of the Bishop is a tissue 
of mistakes from beginning to end, innocently made, we believe, by the Bishop, but 
mistakes notwithstanding, and very gross ones. 

Thus the Bishop says :— 

ist. That the corruption of changing “ we” into “ ye,” in Acts vi, 3, (last clause,) 
was made in the time of Oliver Cromwell, and for the sake of aiding the cause of 
the Independents. 

On the contrary, the corruption first appeared in 1638, under Archbishop Laud 
and Charles I. Nor does it appear that an edition of the Bible was published at all 
in the time of Cromwell. 

2d. The Bishop states, that this corruption “ doubtless was transported with the 
goods and chattels of our forefathers to the shores of America, especially in Mas- 
sachusetis Bay, about, or soon after, the time of Cromwell.” 

On the contrary, the settlement at Plymouth was begun in 1620, and in Massa- 
chusetts about 1630. The Cambridge Platform was fully agreed upon in 1648 ; 
while Cromwell did not come into power until 1649, full twenty-nine years after 
the settlement at Plymouth was commenced. 
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3d. The Bishop says, that Isaiah Thomas, of Worcester, Massachusetts Bay, 
printed the first Bible ever published in America; and the same, containing this 
notable corruption, was circulated throughout New England. 

On the contrary, Isaiah Thomas did not print the first Bible ever published in 
America, as there had been at least six previous editions—two for the Indians, three 
for the Germans, and one in English. Mr. Thomas’ first edition appeared in 1791, 
and another in 1791, and still another in 1793, neither of which contained the 
corruption referred to. Several later editions did contain it, when the mistake was 
pointed out and rectified. 

4th. Concerning Dean Berkeley, the Bishop states, that the Dean frequently 
visited Yale College ; that Dr. Cutler was its first President ; Dr. Johnson its first 
Professor ; that the Dean gave his library, asum of money, &c., the interest of 
which was to be applied in bestowing a gold medal upon the best Greek scholar ; 
that the President and Professors were appointed an expurgating committee on the 
Dean’s library, when, lo! and behold, the secret leaked out, that Dr. Cutler, and 
Dr. Johnson, and several others, had turned Churchmen ! 

On the contrary, Dr. Cutler was not its first President, nor was Dr. Johnson its 
first Professor, nor were they officers in the College at the same time. The Dean 
never visited Yale College. He never gave a sum of money to the College. He 
made no provision for a gold medal. Nor was the prize bestowed upon the best 
Greek scholar. His donation of books to the library did not arrive till 1732 or 1733, 
and Dr. Cutler and Dr. Johuson had both declared for Episcopacy at least ten years 
previously. 

There are some other matters in the Bishop’s statement equally at fault, but 
we care not to pursue the subject. We are sorry to spoil so good a story, but it is a 
greater pity to charge upon the early Puritans, sins of which they were never 
guilty. ‘I'hey have enough to answer for, without falsifying history. It is due also 
to the gentlemen who have charge of the library of Yale College, to say, that the 
large additions to its treasures recently made, have been selected with a spirit truly 
liberal, and worthy of all praise. 


Tue Apventures or Carr. Bonnevitte, U.S. A., in THE Rocky Mountains anp 
tHe Far West. Digested from his Journal, and illustrated from various other 
sources. By Washington Irving. Author's revised edition. Complete in one 
volume. New York: Geo. P. Putnam, 1849. 12mo. pp. 428. 


While these amusing sketches of wild adventure are of absorbing interest, even 
now, they are among those works which become more valuable with the flight of 
time. The race of the red mau is fading silently before an, as yet, unarrested des- 
tiny. The gay, free trapper and his steed, the savage war chief, the traders’ caval- 
cade, the buffalo chase, the hunting camp, the mad carouse, the night attack, the 
stampado, the fierce skirmish among rocks and cliffs, all this scene of excitement, 
which Mr. Irving’s pen depicts so graphically, will have passed away forever be- 
fore the onward-rolling, resistless wave of civilization. Capt. Bonneville, the hero 
of these *‘ adventures,” if he did not drive a successful speculation among the trap- 
pers, at least won the reputation of a most accomplished “ brave.” His strong 
sympathy with nature, his native fearlessness, his fondness for hazardous enterprise, 
and, at the same time, his highly cultivated mind, qualified him admirably to ac- 
complish what, in this volume, is so truthfully described. It forms the tenth volume 
in Mr. Putnam's series. 


Ouiver Gotosmita: A Biocrarny. By Washington Irving. New York: Geo. 
P. Putnam, 1849. 12mo. pp. 382. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


As an easy, graceful, and elegant writer; as a delineator of the truly beautiful, 
morally, socially, and physically ; Mr. Irving has achieved for himself a reputation 
second to no man living. But he has shown himself, in works not so widely known, 
equally capable of entering another and higher department in the world of letters ; 
and we point to this Biography of Oliver Goldsmith as an illustration. Less volu- 
minous than Prior, whose work is too heavy for republication here, less compact 
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and critical than Forster, it excels them both as a clear, striking, truthful delinea- 
tion of the man whom it describes, and of the scenes which made up the sum of 
his chequered life. His character was a strange bundle of oddities and excellencies, 
but is given, we believe, with strict impartiality, and always in a tone of affection 
and kindness. His sketches of Goldsmith’s companions, Johnson, Boswell, (John- 
son’s shadow,) Reynolds, Burke, Garrick, and others, are admirably done. The 
work will be read with interest and instruction, (for Goldsmith’s life bas a moral in 
it,) and will add to the reputation of its distinguished Author. 

We are pleased to see, that Mr. Putnam has in press a complete edition of Gold- 
smith’s Works, to be published uniform with Mr. Irving’s series. 


Kaootan. An autobiography of Jonathan Romer, edited by W. S. Mayo, M. D. 
New York: Geo. P. Putnam, 1849. 12mo. pp. 516. 


A strange title, to avery strange book. The lovers of the marvelous may satiate 
themselves now, with all sorts of adventures by sea and by land, and with un- 
dreamed of escapes from wild men and wild beasts; the whole story ending, ala- 
mode, with love and a marriage. 


‘Tue Cuvreca Vinpicatep against the Assault of W. T. Hamilton, D. D., Mobile, 
in a Review of his Sermon on Acts xvii, 22, “ Ye are too superstitious.” By 
Rev. Richard Johnson, Rector of Zion’s Church, Talbotton, Georgia. New York: 
Stanford & Swords, 1849. 12mo. pp. 48. 


This neatly published volume should be circulated wherever the Sermon of Dr. 
Hamilton has been read. It is a thorough and unanswerable reply, and makes the 
Doctor, in his attack upon the Church, appear, to say the very least, strangely igno- 
rant. He will probably conclude by and by, that the Church is not be demolished 
by a little rhapsody of rhetoric, blunders, and petulance. We see evidences in all 
parts of the country, “ from Maine to Georgia,” that Church Principles and Doc- 
trines, are either to be abandoned and given up entirely to the ultimate spread of 
naked Deism, or else they are to be maintained with 2 firmness which will be thor- 
oughly tested. 


Butwer anp Forses on THE WaTer-TreaTMENT. Edited with additional matter, 
by Roland S. Houghton, A. M., M.D. New York: Geo. P. Putnam, 1849. 
12mo. pp. 228. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


This volume contains papers on the Water-Treatment, by the well known Sir E. 
Bulwer ; John Forbes, M. D., F. R.S.; Erasmus Wilson, M. D., F. R.S.; Mr. Her- 
bert Mayo, Surgeon; Sir Charles Scudamore, M. D., F. R.S.; and some addi- 
tional observations by Dr. Houghton, the American editor. 

As a popular work, on a subject receiving just now much attention, we presume 
it contains all that any one needs to read. ‘T'he authors are able, and their essays 
well written. For ourselves, we confess that we are quite behind the age, in respect 
to any and all of the various theories in the healing art. We are neither Hydro- 
pathists, nor Homepathists, nor Allopathists. We have no confidence in any mere 
theory in medicine ; and we have no sympathy with the modern tendency, both in 
morals and medicine, to mount some particular hobby, and ride it to death as a cer- 
tain cure-all, for all sorts of evils. We doubt not that, in certain specific cases, the 
Water-Treatment, (especially with suitable attention to diet and exercise,) may be 
judiciously applied. But on the whole subject of diseases, their nature and remedy, 
we deferour own judgment to that of men of common-sense and intelligence, who 
have made this the business of their life. Beyond this we have no confidence, ex- 
cept in the blessing of a kind Providence. 

With these remarks, we recommend this volume, and especially the article by 
Dr. Forbes, as one which may be profitably read. 
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Tse Men to make a State; their making and their marks. An Address before 
the Trustees, Teachers, and Students of Burlington College ; on the seventy- 
third Anniversary of American Independence, and the third Anniversary of the 
College, July 4th, 1849. By the Rt. Rev. George Washington Doane, D. D., 
LL. D., President of the College. Svo. pp. 16. 


We protest earnestly against any attempt to imitate the style of Bishop Doane. 
Imitation is always a ridiculous business—in this case, it would be supremely so. 
And yet as we find men attempting the gait of Melville, always stately and swell- 
ing, so we shall meet. mediocrity aping the pithiness and pungency of Bishop Doane. 
Chalmers opens upon us a well sustained cannonade. Doane depends upon the 
rapidity and earnestness of his attacks. The one surprises us by his strength upon 
the wing ; the other, by the ease with which he darts from point to point in his gy- 
rations. ‘This is one of those productions which we do not care to criticise. It is na- 
ture. It is the man as Gop made him. It hits keenly, and tells effectually, where the 
man of “ rules and exceptions,” scientifically puts us to sleep. But again we say, 
whoever attempts to imitate Bishop Doane, will make a failure—Thus much for 
the style. As for the matter, we have seen norecent “ Fourth of July Oration,” 
which contains so much in so few words. 


Questions on THE Book or Genesis. Part 1, Chapters i-xii. New York: Gen. 
Prot. Ep. Sunday Union, 1849. 18mo. pp. 94. New Haven: A. C. Heitmann. 


We think this series of Lessons on the Old Testament, will be found adapted to 
the wants of our Sunday Schools. The Lessons are short, and divided into two 
portions ; one, explanatory, for which there is sufficient assistance given, and the 
other practical. In doctrinal tone, we see nothing inconsistent with, but on the 
contrary a constant acknowledgment of the received Standards of the Church. 
To prepare a faithful guide for the young, which shall instruct them in their duties 
and responsibilities, and in no small degree mould the future character of the 
Church, is a difficult work, and yet, we see no reason why this little volume may 
not be so regarded. 


Reasons for withdrawing from the Congregational Ministry, with a Sermon 
preached in Kent, Conn., May 20, 1849. By Rev. William W. Andrews. 1849. 
8vo. pp. 34. 


A most remarkable production. In a retired country Congregational Parish, a 
mind endued with rare gifts, and enriched with superior attainments, has been com- 
muning with high and holy truths; has been yearning after spiritual life ; has been 
feeling its way gradually, but surely, out of a system which it wholly distrusted ; 
and has embraced many, most of those deep realities of the Christian system, which 
have been the heritage of the Apostolic Church from the first. There is a single 
link wanting in the author's argument. He seems to overlook the perpetuity and 
binding obligation of Curist’s positive Institutions, distrusts where he ought to exhibit 
faith, gratitude, and obedience ; and substitutes therefor, extraordinary agencies 
with alledged extraordinary attestations. Respecting Miracles, Prophecy, and the 
Second Advent, Mr. Andrews takes the general view of the Irving School, which 
has at intervals gained temporary and limited credence from an early period. As 
an indication of a deeper and more earnest thoughtfulness, the pamphlet merits at- 
tention. 


A Sermon delivered before the Bishop White Prayer Book Society, on its 16th An- 
niversary, and in commemoration of the 300th Anniversary of the introduction 
of the First Prayer Book in the English tongue, into the worship of the Church 
of England. Preached in St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, on the evening of 
Whitsunday, May 28th, 1849. By Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D., Rector of the 
Church. Published by the request of the Society, 1849. 8vo. pp. 26. 


The return of the 300th Anniversary of the introduction of the English Prayer 
Book, into use in the English Church, has been celebrated in England with suitable 
demonstrations ; and in a manner to give new energy to the onward movements of 
that growing branch of Curist’s Mystical Body. Dr. Stevens has entered fully 
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into the spirit of the occasion. His Sermon embodies and condenses a vast amount 
of historical matter ; it incidentally vindicates the English Reformation ; aad pays 
a most eloquent tribute to that priceless treasure, the Prayer Book. It may be added, 
that the Bishop White Prayer Book Society, is one of the most efficient and econom- 
ical organizations in the Church. 


A Sermon at the Consecration of Calvary Church, Stonington, Conn., May 31, 
1849. By the Rev. Robert A. Hallam, M. A., Rector of St. James’ Church, 
New London. 1849. 8vo. pp. 20. 


Mr. Hallam’s theme is, “ The earthly Sanctuary, a Figure of the Heavenly.” 
The Sermon is characterized by clear, pertinent, and lofty thought, expressed in a 
felicitous style. The readers of this Review, are no strangers to the productions of 
the author's pen. 


Centenary Discourse delivered in Christ Church, Norwich, Conn., on the Sunday 
following its Cohsecration, April 22, 1849. By the Rector. 1849. 8vo. pp. 20. 


The Parish in Norwich is one of the oldest in the Diocese of Connecticut. Its 
Rectors, from the first distinct records, dating back to Jan. 6th, 1746-7, have been 
the Rev. Ebenezer Punderson, until 1752; (then an interval of eleven years,) the 
Rev. John Beardslee, whose connection with the Parish was brief; the Rev. John 
Tyier, whose Rectorship continued from 1768 to 1822, a period of fifty-four years; 
the Rev. Seth B. Paddock from 1822 to 1844, or twenty-two years; and Rev. 
William F. Morgan, its p t incumbent. The history of the Church in Nor- 
wich, is an illustration of the origin and p of many a Parish in our country ; 
a monument of the zeal of the Venerable Propagation Society ; of the disastrous 
influences of the Revolution ; of the kindling up of new zeal under balmier influ- 
ences; andof ultimate and triumphant success. Mr. Morgan’s Sermon is a very 
valuable one. Its historical statements are important, it is written in an elevated, 
glowing style, and breathes we think a most excellent spirit. ‘The new Church at 

orwich, when fully completed, will be one of the most imposing and Churchlike 
structures in the Diocese. 


A Discourse delivered before the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, on 
their CCXI Anniversary. By Thomas M. Clark, Assistant Minister of Trinity 
Church, Boston. 1849. 8vo. pp. 22. 


Mr. Clark’s text is, “ The ancient and honorable,” Is. ix, 15, from which he pro- 
ceeds to discriminate between what is “ancient,” and what is “ honorable.” He 
has treated in a popular and most impressive manner, a topic pertinent to the times, 
the occasion, and the place. The miserable quackery of empiricism in morals, has 
no stronger hold in the United States, than in Boston, “the modern Athens.” ‘The 
theory of progress, is the great theory of the age. Men must yet learn the para- 
dox, that to be truly great, is to be truly humble ; and that the path onward to Wis- 
dom, leads backward to the only Fountain, to Him who is “ the Way, the Truth, 


and the Life.” 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book. Sept., 1849. 8vo. pp. 68. Sixteen engravings, and forty- 
six contributions. 


In matters of sentiment and “light literature,” and in elegant embellishments of 
useful and ornamental art, by costly and beautiful engravings, Godey’s Lady's 
Book, we believe, takes the lead of all works of its class. We have seen nothing 
in it offensive to the most fastidious moral taste, and it certainly “ shoots folly as it 
flies,’ with no uncertain aim, as it is not seldom exhibited in the vulgar stupidity 
and arbitrary rules of modern American society. It is one of the worst features of 
our noble institutions, that a false standard too often elevates coarseness and brutish- 
ness, to the disparagement of genuine refi t and real excellence. In this 
respect, works like that before us, if rightly conducted, gain a hearing, and do im- 
mense good, where graver and more serious truths can effect nothing. The greatest 
burlesque upon humanity, may be found in the circle of what passes for American 


aristocracy. 
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A Discourse occasioned by the death of the Hon. Geo. Tinsits. By Rev. R. B. 
Van Kleeck, M. A., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Troy. New York, 1849. 


An affectionate and appropriate discourse, in memory of one, who was both a 
man and a Christian ; and who, having shared largely in worldly honor and prosper- 
ity, declared at last, “ I see nothing that I can rely upon but the Cross.” ‘There is 
a peculiarity in the character of the piety which the Church fosters, which is not 
appreciated by most out of the Church, and not by nearly all in it. It is too quiet, 
too deep, too rich, too modest, and noiseless. The popular religion of the day is 
noisy, babbling, precocious, boastful, heady. In the example before us, although 
Mr. Tibbits had been, in earlier years, too much engrossed by merely worldly mat- 
ters, the closing scenes of his life reflect a golden hue which cannot be mistaken. 


Tue Oricin anp Uses or THe Creeps. By Rev. Samuel Fuller, D. D., late 
Milnor Professor of Divinity in the Theological Seminary of Ohio. Mass. 
Tract Society. 12mo. pp. 30. 


Our readers will detect, in this tract, an article which appeared several months 
since, on the pages of the Church Review. It is no smal! compliment to it, that it 
has been adopted also by the Tract Societies in New York and Philadelphia. We 
think the compliment well deserved, and hope the tract will be scattered on the 
wings of the wind. 


Patapsco Femare Institute. Eighth Annual Report. 1848-9. With Catalogue, 
Terms, etc. 


Judging, from the statement of Bishop Whittingham, from the late Report of the 
Trustees, who are gentlemen of the highest respectability, from the strong corps of 
professors and teachers, from the thorough course of instruction, and from the con- 
fidence earned and so liberally received, we have little doubt that this is one of the 
best Female Collegiate Institutions in the United States. Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, the 
well-known Principal, is assisted by eighteen professors and teachers, and the num- 
ber of pupils for the year ending May 27th, 1849, is one hundred and twelve. The 
parting Address, by the Principal, to the graduating class, is a beautiful and noble 
thing, and deserves to be inscribed on parchment, to be framed in gold, and hung 
up before the eye of our Greeleys and Infidel reformers, whose whole moral influ- 
ence is blasting and mildew to the best interests of the social state. 


Forms or Prayer. By a Congregational Pastor. New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


We have rarely met with such a blundering little effort of ignorance, petulance, 
and self-conceit, as in this attack upon “ Forms of Prayer,” and upon the Church 
in general. We strongly suspect, from what we know of the origin of one or two 
similar productions, that the present author has recently lost some of his more valu- 
able parishioners, by their conversion to the Church. 


Tue Cuaristian Review. July, 1849. No. LVI. Rev. E. G. Sears, Editor. Boston. 


We believe every denomination of professing Christians in this country, of any 
respectability, now has its Quarterly Magazine, devoted to the maintenance of its 
peculiar views. Several of these reviews are before us; generally ably conducted, 
and containing articles of much value, but differing widely in their tone and temper. 
The Review announced above is under the auspices of the Baptists. The July 
number has an article on the “ Early Laws in Massachusetts Colony,” for which 
we thank the Editor. It is no pleasant task to revert to the bitter persecutions by 
the Puritans; the banishmeuts, imprisonments, and deaths, inflicted by them for 
the sake of religion ; but the stupidity or perversity of many of their apologists, 
renders such an exposure more and more necessary. We ourselves have a large 
budget to open on this subject. The same number reviews ably, and we think 
judiciously, President Wayland’s University Sermons. The Reviewer's remarks on 
the “ Sufferings and Death of Christ,” apart from the “ obedience of Christ,” are 
timely and of the greatest importance. We are glad to find the organ of the Bap- 
tists sound and earnest on this fundamental point. 
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Name. 


Brooke, Robt. B., 
Clements, F. C., 
Childs, W. L., 
Cook, E. R. T., 
Cox, Samuel, Jr., 
Douglass, Malcolm, 
Draper, George B., 
Ellsworth, C. B., 
Fiske, W. A., 
Flagg, E. O., 
Frost, W. J., 
Gibson, J. D., 
Hanson, W. D., 
Hollingsworth, S., 
Hyland, W. L., 
Irish, W. N., 
Jones, Ezra, 
MacAuley, G., 
Mcllivaine, J. W., 
McNamara, J., 
Markoe, William, 
Murphy, J. K., 
McKnight, G. H., 
Olssen, W. W., 
Paddock, J. A., 
Pettit, N., 
Perdue, W. J., 
Roberts, E., 
Richards, E., 
Robertson, W. H.C., 
Rumney, T. S., 
Shield, C. H., Jr., 
Slattery, G., 
Taylor, B. F., 
Warner, F. J., 
Williams, W. M., 





ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 


Bishop. Time. Place. 
Meade, July 13, St. Paul’s, Alexandria, Va. 
Potter, July 29, St. Paul’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chase, July 11, St. John’s, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Whittingham, July 1, Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Potter, July 5, St. James’, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DeLarcey, July 3, Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
Whittingham, July 1, Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DeLancey, July 3, Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
DeLancey, July 3, Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
Brownell, Aug. 22 

Whittingham, July 1 


- ; Christ Church, Hartford, Conn. 
, Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Elliott, May 13, Christ Church, Macon, Ga. 
Meade, July 13, St. Paul’s, Alexandria, Va. 
Whittingham, July 1, Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
oc oe “ oe “ it) 
“ iia o “ “ “ 
Chase, Aug. 15, St. Peter’s, Drewsville, N. H. 
Elliott, May 13, Christ Church, Macon, Ga. 
Whittingham, July 1, Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“ “ee oe “ oe “ 
Kemper, Sept. 9, St. James’, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Potter, June 15, All Saints, Moyamensing, Pa. 


DeLancey, July 3, Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
Whittingham, July 1, Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brownell, July 22, St. Peter's, Cheshire, Conn. 
Doane, Aug. 26, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 
Elliott, May 13, Christ Church, Macon, Ga. 
DeLancey, July 3, Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
Meade, July 13, St. Paul’s, Alexandria, Va. 

“ “ “ “ 7 “ 

“ “ itt “ “ it% 

Ltd ita “ce “oe “ ity 
Burgess, July 8, St, Stephen’s, Portland, Me. 
Gadsden, June 3, St. Stephen’s, Charleston, S. C. 
Potter, July 1, St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Whittingham, July 1, Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Name. 


Buxton, Jarvis, 
Drowne, T.S., 


Whittingham, July 


PRIESTS. 
Bishop. Time. 
Ives, June 17, 


1, 


Hoskins, J. W.. e, July 1, 
Howe, W. H. W., Gadsden, June 3, 
Mackie, Andrew, Doane, June 10, 
Pratt, H. L. E., Doane, Aug. 29, 
Pynchon, T. R., Eastburn, July 25, 
Rosé, J. D., Doane, Aug. 12, 
Slack, S. R., Meade, June 30, 
Tizzard, A. B., Meade, June 3, 


Wells, Minot M., 


Name. 


Rev. Chas. Aldis, 

«“ W. Bliss Ashley, 
Chas. E. Bennet, 
R. D. Brooke, 

T. P. Barber, 
Stephen Douglass, 
Jas. R. Davenport, 
C. B. Ellsworth, 
Edward O. Flagg, 
Z. Goldsmith, 

E. W. Hager, 

J. P. Hammond, 
Andrew Hull, 
W.N. Irish, 

J.P. T. Ingraham, 
C.F. Lewis, 
Martin Moody, 
W. H. Moore. 

R. Murray, 

Geo. L. Neidie, 
W. R. Nicholson, 
H. L. E. Pratt, 
E. Punderson, 
Joshua Peterkin, 
T. R. Pynchon, 
Samuel Randall, 
J. H. Rouse, 

W. T. Saunders, 
J. A. Stone, 
James L. Scott, 
Henry Stanley, 
John Stearns, 

W. T. Smithett, 
Silas Totten, D D. 
H. W. Woods, 
James Young, 


Whittingham, Sept. 2, 


Place. 


Rutherfordton, N.C. 

Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Andrew’s, Wilmington, Del. 
St. Stephen’s, Charleston, S. C. 
St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 
St. Peter's, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Trinity, Boston, Mass. 

Grace, Newark, N. J. 

St. Paul’s, Albemarle, Va. 

, Powhatan Co., Va. 
Grace, Canton, N. Y. 





REMOVALS. 


To Church or Parish. 


Christ, 
St. Paul’s, 
Calvary, 


Great Choptank, 
St. Paul’s, 
Grace, 

Zion, 

Christ, 


St. James’, 


Trinity, 
St. John’s, 


Trinity, 
St. George’s, 
Holy Apostles, 


St. John’s, 
St. Peter's, 


Wickliffe, 
St. Paul's, 
Trinity, 
Christ, 


Trinity, 
St. Andrew's, 


St. Peter’s, 
Ascension, 


William and Mary Coll 


Rock Creek, 


Place. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Syracuse, W. N. Y. 
Stonington, Conn. 
Boydton, Va. 
Cambridge, Md. 

Glen Cove, L. I. 
Albany, N. Y. 

Pierre Manor, W. N. Y. 
Norwich, Conn. 

Rock Island, LIL. 
Painesville, O. 

Upper Marlboro’, Md. 
Elmira, W. N. Y. 
Harper's Ferry, Va. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Mouroe, Mich. 

New Hartford, W. N. Y. 
Hempstead, L. I. 
Detroit, Mich. 

St. Clair, Pa. 
Cincinnati, O. 

Perth Amboy, N. J. 
New Hartford, W. N. Y. 
Clarke Co., Va. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
Moorestown, Pa. 
Clappville, Mass. 
Monticello, Fa. 
Carbondale, Pa. 

New Preston, Conn. 
Pulaski, W. N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Esopus, W. N. Y. 

Va. 

D.C. 

Anne Arundel Co., Md. 
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CONSECRATIONS. 
Church. Place. Bishop. Time. 
Church of the Intercession, Carmansville, N. Y. Whittingham, June 25. 
Grace, Cherry Valley, W. N.Y. DeLancey, Aug. 21. 
Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. Whittingham, June 26. 
St. James’, Brentville, Va. Meade, July 15. 
St. Jude’s, Philadelphia, Pa. Potter, Sept. 18. 
St. John’s, Clayville, W. N.Y. DeLancey, Aug. 23. 
St. John’s, Knoxville, Tenn. Otey, July 22. 
St. Luke’s, Kickapoo, Ill. Chase, July 9. 
St. Mark’s, Lappon’s Cross-Roads, Md. Whittingham, July 25. 
St. Mark’s, Northumberland, Pa. Potter, July 18. 
St. Mary’s, Dorchester, Mass. Eastburn, Sept. 20. 
St. Peter’s, Oak Grove, Va. Meade, May 31. 
St. Paul’s, Wilkesboro’, N. C. Ives, July 1. 
St. Philip’s, Atlanta, Ga. Elliott, May 28. 
Trinity, Salem, Va. Meade, July 18. 
Trinity, Albany, N. Y. Whittingham, Sept. 10. 
Zion, MacLean, W. N. Y. DeLancey, Aug. 21. 





DIOCESAN. 


Connecticut.—The sixty-fifth Annual Convention of this Diocese, was held at 
Hartford, the 12th and 13th of June; the Journal of which gives a flattering ac- 
count of its condition and prospects. The number of the Clergy is 107, Parishes, 
108. ‘The Confirmations during the year, were 541. Four persons were ordained 
Deacons, and four were admitted to the Priesthood. The number of candidates 
for Holy Orders, is eighteen. ‘The number of families, 7281. Baptisms,—infants 
785, adults 198, total 983. Communicants added by removal, 222,—added anew, 
483, lost by removal, 239, lost by death, 190, present number, 9031. Two Rectors 
have been instituted, five Churches have been consecrated, eight Clergymen have 
taken dimissory letters, and twelve have been received by the same. The Sunday 
scholars reported in 54 Parishes, are 3854. The contributions for other than paro- 
chial purposes, $13,918.35. ‘hese statistics furnish abundant evidence that the 
increase of the Church was never more rapid than at this time. ‘The storms that 
beat around us, have not reached the Church which adheres to the faith and 
discipline of the Apostolic Church. No stronger argument could be offered in favor 
of sound conservative Church principles, than is furnished by the history of the 
Church in this Diocese, and nowhere has faithful labor been more largely blessed, 
than here. In 1821 the population of this State was 276,000 ; Parishes 75,—Clergy 
about 35; andthe communicants about 3000; now the population is about 325,000, 
the Parishes are }08, Clergy 107, and communicants 9031,—or three times as great 
as twenty-eight years ago. 

The Annual Commencement of Trinity College, Hartford, was held on the 2d 
of August, when twelve were graduated with Collegiate honors. No degree of 
D. D. was conferred, and by a statute wisely adopted, none can hereafter be con- 
ferred, except for specified causes. ‘The same course ought to be pursued in regard 
to other honorary degrees, for no fact is better understood, than that a great share 
of all the honorary degrees conferred by all our Colleges and Universities, are evi- 
dence of the private and personal interest or respect of the Boards conferring them, 
rather than testimonies to the preéminent abilities or acquirements of the recipients. 


Massacuusetts—The fifty-ninth Annual Convention of this Diocese, was held 
at Boston, May 16th and 17th,and the Journal gives a full view of the position 
and condition of things. The number of Parishes is 60, of the Clergy, 76,—bap- 
tisms, infants 611, adults 104, total 715 ; confirmations 333,—communicants added, 
549, lost 317, present number, 5014; Sunday scholars, 3586, contributions for vari- 
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ous religious purposes, $21,372.39. The Bishop’s address represents the Church as 
going steadily onward, and gaining strength as it advances; yet he supposes its 

ess has been much retarded in Massachusetts, by the “ ‘Tractarian movement,” 
and thinks that but for that, there had been “ « fair and glorious prospect of rapid 
extension in the Eastern States.” 


Wesrern New Yorx.—On Wednesday, the 15th of August, the 12th Annual Con- 
vention of this Diocese met in Trinity Church, Geneva. Morning prayer was read 
by the Rev. Mr. Clark, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Proal, Rev. Mr. Renouf, Rev. Mr. 
Lee, and Rev. Ernest Hawkins, B. D., Agent of the Venerable Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The Bishop read the ante-commun- 
ion service, and delivered a Charge. 

The subject of the Charge was Religious Training. The Bishop observed that 
there were two systems: Excitement and Training. After some remarks on the 
first system, he proceeded to show that the second was supported by common sense, 
by analogy, and by the Holy Scriptures. 

After morning service, the Convention having been called to order, 52 of the 
Clergy entitled to seats were found to be present, 32 absent. 

The Rev. Dr. Proal was elected Secretary. 

The following Churches applied for admission into union with this Convention, 
viz: St. John’s Church, Clayville; Grace, Factoryville; St. Paul’s, Utica; St. 
Paul’s, Fort Byron, and Emmanuel Church, Adams. 

Charles Seymour, Esq., was unanimously re-elected Treasurer of the Conven- 
tion, and Major James Rees was unanimously re-elected Treasurer of the Christ- 
mas Fund for Disabled Clergymen. 

The Bishop then delivered his Annual Address, from which we copy the following 
abstract :— 

The aggregate services in both Dioceses, (New York and Western New York,) is 
as follows: Officiated in 119 congregations, baptized 2 adults and 15 children, ad- 
ministered the Holy Communion 28 times, Ordained 5 Priests and 12 Deacons, con- 
secrated 8 new Churches, married 2 couples, preached 152 times, confirmed 847 
persons, of which 243 were in the Diocese of New York, and 613 in the Diocese of 
Western New York. 

In the Diocese of Western New York officiated in 79 organized Parishes, and 6 
other places, total 85 places; baptized 9 infants, 2 adults, total 11; ordained 3 
Priests and 10 Deacons ; admitted 9 new candidates for Orders ; received by trans- 
fer, 2 candidates ; transferred 10 Clergymen ; received 6, instituted 2 Rectors ; con- 
secrated 3 new Churches, married 2 couples ; administered the Holy Communion 20 
times; preached 122 times ; confirmed 613 persons in 63 Parishes. 

The Bishop having informed the Convention, in the course of his address, of a 
liberal gift to the Diocese from the heirs of the late Mr. Van Wagner, it was, on 
motion, 

Resolved, That this Convention accept with grateful acknowledgments, the lib- 
eral proposal of the heirs of the late Gerrilt H. Van Wagner, Esgq., on the terms 
named. 

Resolved, That the documents, with so much of the Bishop’s address as relates 
to the subject, be referred to the Education and Missionary Board, with powers. 

The following persons were elected members of the Standing’ Committee —Rev. 
Benjamin Hale, D. D, Rev. Wm. Shelton, D. D., Rev. George Leeds, Rev. W. H. 
A. Bissell, Messrs. James Rees, W. C. Pierrepont, T. D. Burrall, and David Hudson. 

Deputies to the General Convention.—Rev. P. A. Proal, D. D., Rev. H. Gregory, 
D. D., Rev. J. Van Ingen, D. D, Rev. Edward Ingersoll, Messrs. W. C. Pierrepont, 
Horatio Seymour, George B. Webster, and C. H. Carroll. 

On motion, Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended to the Clergy of this 
Diocese, in view of the urgent want of funds to increase the number and efficiency 
of our Diocesan Missions, to make special appeals to their congregations in behalf 
of such Missions, on the second Sunday in the months of September, December, 
March, and June. 

The business of the Convention was conducted with great harmony ; and the 
Diocese is advancing rapidly in that important and prosperous portion of our country. 
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Maryianp.—The Sixty-first Annual Convention of this Diocese was held at 
Baltimore, May 30th and 31st, 1849, the Journal of which furnishes the following 
items of interest. The number of Clergy belonging to the Diocese is 120. The 
number of Parishes reporting, 102. Baptisms—adults 96 ; infants 1156 ; not spe- 
cified, 449. Total, 1701. Confirmations, 251. Communicants lost by death, 118. 
By removals, 255. Added, 532. Present number, 6551. Sunday scholars, 1717. 
Contributions for Church purposes, $13,843.15. The Church in Maryland has 
made very rapid progress under the able and efficient administration of its present 
Bishop. The most interesting portion of the Journal to us, is the able and well-timed 
Charge of the Bishop, spoken of more at length in another place, and which we 
rejoice to hear has been widely circulated over the land. Besides the labors above 
mentioned, the Bishop, in his Convention Address, thus sums up his services :— 

“ My visitations during the year have extended to forty-five parishes and twenty 
congregations ; two parishes and two congregations having been visited twice, and 
two of each three times. ... . « In these visitations I have officiated in ninety 
churches, chapels, and other places of public worship; administering the Holy 
Communion seventy-nine times ; the sacrament of Baptism sixteen times, to seven 
adults and twenty-four infants; confirmations sixty-seven times to four hundred 
and thirty-one persons; saying Morning or Evening Prayer thirty-three times ; 
preaching one hundred and twenty-four times, and delivering eighty other ad- 
dresses on various occasions. I have consecrated five churches, one chapel, and 
one Sunday school house ; married two couples; and ordained jive Deacons and 
Sour Priests. 

** Besides these ministrations in the Diocese, I have been engaged a portion of 
the year, at the request of the Standing Committee of New York, in performing 
such Episcopal services as were required of me during one week in December, and 
the months of January and February. In that way I have held five ordinations, 
at which four were admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons, and eight to that of 
Priests ; administered the Holy Communion eight times ; confirmed four hundred 
and seventeen persons at eighteen administrations of the rite ; preached twenty- 
nine times, and delivered nineteen other addresses ; said Morning or Evening 
Prayer siz times ; consecrated one church ; and attended one funeral.” 


New Jersey.—The Sixty-sixth Annual Convention was held in St. Mary’s 
Charch, Burlington, on Wednesday, the 30th, and Thursday, the 31st daysof May, 
the Bishop presiding. Morning prayers were read by the Rev. David Clarkson, 
Missionary for the County of Essex, and the Rev. Joseph F. Phillips, minister of 
St. Peter’s Church, Spottswood. The sermon was preached by the Rev. John 
Steinfort Kidney, Rector of St. John’s Church, Salem. The Holy Communion 
was administered by the Bishop; the Rev. Richard H. B. Mitchell, Rector of 
Christ Church, Bordentown, reading the Epistle. The Rev. Andrew Bell Paterson 
was unanimously re-elected Secretary. ‘Two new Churches, St. Paul’s, South 
Trenton, and the Ascension, Gloucester City, were admitted into union with the 
Convention. 

The Rev. Messrs. Henderson, Moore, Finch and Williams, and Dr. Spencer, Mr. 
Howell, Mr. Garthwaite and Mr. Pennington, were re-elected as the Standing 
Committee ; the Rev. Drs. Barry and Ogilby, and the Rev. Messrs. Dunn and 
Watson, and Messrs. Gifford, Stratton, Potter and Parker, were re-elected Depu- 
ties to the General Convention ; and the Rev. Messrs. Henderson, Williams, 
Stubbs and Peet, and Messrs. Field, Harrold, King and Aertsen, were re-elected 
Supplemental Deputies to the General Convention. The Rev. Messrs. Williams 
and Henderson, and Messrs. Parker and Milnor, were re-appointed Trustees of the 
Offerings of the Church. The Rev. Mr. Germain, having declined the office of 
Treasurer, Jabez W. Hays, of Newark, was appointed. 

Propositions to change the rules of order, so as to authorize an appeal, on ques- 
tions of order, from the decision of the Chair; and to amend the Canons so as to 
allow inquiry into the rights of the Clergy to seats and votes, beyond the record of 
the Clergy List handed in by the Bishop, were severally lost ; the Orders not con- 
curring. 

T following resolution was offered by William Halstead, Esq., of Trenton: 
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Whereas, a Bishop should be blameless, and should have a good report of those 
that are without, lest he fall into reproach ; and, whereas, public rumor, as well as 
newspaper publications, have made serious charges against our Bishop, impeaching 
his moral character, tending to impair his usefulness, and to bring the Church of 
which he is Bishop into disrepute—therefore, 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed, consisting of three clergymen and 
three laymen, who, or a majority of them, shall make such inquiries as shall satisfy 
them of the innocency of the accused, or of the sufficiency of ground for present- 
ment and trial ; and that they do make report to this Convention at its present ses- 
sion, or at such other time as this Convention shall designate. 

An earnest debate ensued upon this resolution. It was opposed by Mr. A. Gifford, 
Judge Dayton Ogden, Charles King, the Rev. Mr. Phillips, and the Rev. J. D. 
Ogilby, and supported by the mover, Mr. Halstead, when the resolution was nega- 
tived—not a single vote being given in its favor. 

The Bishop in his Address thus sums up his services :— 

“In the year just closed, I have laid two corner-stones ; consecrated three 
churches; ordained three Deacons and one Priest; instituted one Rector ; and con- 
firmed, in twenty-one places, one hundred and eighty-nine persons. This number 
far exceeds the proportion of any former year; and would doubtless have been 
doubled, had the whole visitation been performed. My illness in the spring pre- 
vented the annual Confirmation in my own parish, which has alway contributed 
largely towards the annual Report.” 

he number of the clergy is sixty, of whom seven are Deacons. There are 
eight candidates for Orders. 


Detaware.—The Fifty-ninth Annual Convention of this Diocese was held at 
Milford, May 31st, 1849, the Journal of which furnishes the following. particulars. 
The Diocese contains twenty Parishes, two of which have both Churches and 
Chapels. The number of Clergy is thirteen, the number of Communicants about 
five hundred and fifty. Causes, which we do not understand, have long kept the 
Church in Delaware in a state of great depression, and the Bishop yet speaks some- 
what despondingly of its prospects. Still, it has gained much in a few years, and 
a brighter day we trust dawns upon it, under the faithful labors of its Bishop and 
Clergy. The Confirmations have been thirty-seven. 


Tennessee.—The Convention of this Diocese met at La Grange, on the sixteenth 
of May. The Journal has not reached us. From Bishop Otey’s Address to the 
Convention we find the following Episcopal acts mentioned—there being no sum- 
mary : 

‘Confirmed ninety-eight persons in 14 parishes, during the last nine months. 
Consecrated one Church, St. John’s, Knoxville, July 22, 1848. 

Ordained three Deacons, Fred. Elwell, Thos. B. Lawson, and Wm. M. Steel. 
Instituted one Rector, Rev. Charles Tomes, of Christ Church, Nashville. 
There are five candidates for Orders. The number of Clergy is 21. 


‘Nortu Carotiva.—The 33d Annual Convention of this Diocese, was held at 
Salisbury, May 24th, 1849, and the Journal gives the following particulars. The 
clergy number thirty-eight, and all but two are engaged in the work of their call- 
ing. The Parishes are twenty-seven, besides missionary stations. The Bishop was 
disabled from service during a large part of the year, yet the Confirmations were 
233. Baptisms, 604. Communicants, 2,129. It appears from the Report of the 
Committee on the State of the Church, and from a special Charge of the Bishop, 
that considerable alarm had been felt in the Diocese, on account of the alleged in- 
troduction of unauthorized customs and usages into the worship of some of the 
Congregations, and because of the supposed existence of a secret society in the 
Church in that Diocese, the principles and rules of which were at variance with the 
laws and usages of the Church. The society, however, which is understood to 
have been The Order of the Holy Cross, and of which Bishop Ives was the 
reputed head, had been disbanded, and the strongest assurances were given that 
nothing repugnant to the authorized doctrines and usages of the Church in thts 
country, would be introduced or sanctioned. 
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Georcia.—The 27th Annual Convention of this Diocese was held at Macon, 
May 10th, 1849, and we gather the following items of the Church’s condition and 
progress, from its Journal. ‘The number of Clergy is twenty-four, six of whom, 
besides the Bishop, were without parochial charge, at the meeting of the Conven- 
tion. The Bishop speaks encouragingly of future progress, though he supposes con- 
siderable time must elapse before very much can be realized. It should be remem- 
bered that the foundations of the Church in Georgia were laid by John Wesley and 
George Whitefield, while yet their Methodism was in a forming state, and the 
result has been such, to the Church, as might have been anticipated from their 
measures. 


Micuican.—The 15th Annual Convention of this Diocese was held at Ypsilanti, 
on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of June, 1849 ; the Journal of which gives us the following. 
Michigan has been a Diocese fifteen years, during thirteen of which it has been 
blessed with a faithful and laborious Bishop. He is now Rector of a Church in 
Detroit, and during the last year, he has preached twice on Sundays, and generally 
once beside in a free Church or Chapel for mariners. Yet he has made twenty-five 
visitations, confirming one hundred and forty-five persons, consecrating three 
Churches, and ordaining one Deacon. The number of Clergy is 27, Parishes 
28. Michigan is a good example of the results that may be expected from laying 
the foundations of the Church early in our new States and Territories, and begin- 
ning with its full and complete organization. Michigan must eventually be one of 
our strongest Dioceses. 


Diocese or Inp1ana-—The Convention of this Diocese assembled at Indianapolis 
on the 28th of June. There were nine Clergymen present entitled to seats, seven 
Parishes represented, and Bishop Kemper in the chair. The Rev. C. A. Foster was 
unanimously elected Secretary. The Rev. Messrs. Wylie, Fiske, and Claxton, and 
Judge Morrison, Dr. Mears, and J. B. Moore, Esq., are the Standing Committee. 

On the second day, (Friday,) after prayer, the Clergy retired, and made choice 
by a more than two-thirds vote, for the office of Bishop, of the Rev. George Upfold, 
D. D., whose name was announced to the Laity for confirmation. The Laity then 
retired, and in a few minutes returned, unanimously confirming the nomination. 

Dr. Upfold has accepted. Should the several Standing Committees and Bishops 
o— to the election, the consecration is expected to take place somewhere in 

ndiana. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Onto.— Kenyon College-—The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred, on 
Commencement Day, Aug. 5th, by the Faculty, on the following gentlemen, who 
had completed the course of study, viz: R.C. Anderson, R. L. Chittenden, R. S. 
French, Peter Neff, Jr., Leonard Whitney, Hunter Brooke, Daniel Risser, Wm. H. 
Scott, E. C. Benson, and George E. Thrall. 

The degree of A. M. was conferred, in course, on the Rev. R. S. Nash and B. C. 
Woodward. 

The following honorary degrees were also conferred: that of LL. D. on the Rev. 
Geo. P. Williams, of the University of Michigan, and on Edward C. Ross, of the 
Free Academy of New York. 

The honorary degree of A. M. was conferred on the Rev. Edwin A. Dalrymple, 
Rector of the Protestant Episcopal High School, Va. Rev. J. Morsell, Md, Rev. 
James B. Britton, Rev. James A. Woodward, George Johnson, Thomas Bonsall, 
and I. J. Allen. 

The Faculty of the Theological Seminary presented diplomas to John Cotton 
Smith and Geo. Johnson ; and also conferred the honorary degree of D. D. on the 
Rev. R. Bethell Claxton, of Christ Church, Madison, Indiana, and on the Rev. 
Joseph Muenscher, St. Paul’s Church, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
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Western New York —Commencement of Geneva College——The annual Com- 
mencement of Geneva College was held in Trinity Church, Geneva, on the 14th 
of August. A large number of clergy and laity were present, some from distant 
parts of the Union. 

The degree of B. A. was conferred, in course, upon the members of the gradua- 
ting class. 

The degree of M. A., in course, upon Charles Stebbins, Isaac Tripp, and Charles 
C. Clarke. The honorary degree of M. A. was conferred upon Alfred B. Street, 
Marvin M. Baldwin, Joseph V. H. Clark, Douglass Boardman, Isaac L. Cushman, 
Daniel McCarty, Rev. Samuel A. Norton, Rev. Charles Tomes, Rev. Caleb B. Ells- 
worth, and Rey. Malcom Douglass. 

Po degree of LL. D. was conferred upon Henry R. Schoolcraft and Hiram 
no. 

The d of D. D. was conferred upon the Rev. William D. Wilson and Rev. 
John F. McLaren. 

The Rev. Dr. Kip, who was to have delivered an address before the Hermean 
Society, was prevented from attending. 

The friends of Geneva College, and the Church at large, will be gratified to 
learn that the sum necessary to complete the endowment to the Hobart Professor- 
ship, $30,000, was subscribed on Monday, the 13th of August. 


OBITUARIES. 


Rev. Joun W. Brown.—We have been waiting for further information before 
recording our tribute of affection and respect, for the memory of this departed 
brother and personal friend. His rare excellence of character, veiled in his earlier 
years by his singular modesty, began to be appreciated as his powers were developed 
by the stern conflicts of life. We last saw him at the Commencement of Yale 
College in 1848, and listened, with him, to a strange development of Pantheism, 
which he comprehended at once in all its bearings, and described in the next issue 
of the Protestant Churchman, with great distinctness and accuracy. At that time 
he was harrassed by a troublesome cough; as the irritation, however, proceeded 
from the throat, no immediate alarm was felt. As a writer, Mr. Brown has never 
been known as he deserved. Some of his most popular productions appeared anony- 
mously. His Article in the October number of the Church Review, on Oliver 
Cromwell, shows his familiarity with a particular period of English history ; and his 
extended reading and retentive memory, made him at once at home with the prom- 
inent actors of almost every age in modern history. He possessed some very rare 
traits of character. Seldom have we seen such power and capacity for vigorous 
action, united with so much imperturbable quietness of disposition. Although his 

ition before the Church gave him the aspect of a party-man, yet we know that 
~~ truly Catholic in his feelings. The confession which he is said to have made 
in a foreign land, upon this point, a little previous to his death, was but the utter- 
ance of what we know to have been the prevailing sentiments of his heart. And in 
this connection, we may say, that he appreciated fully the plan for the establishment 
of the Church Review ; and early pledged to it his personal codperation. At the 
time of his death, he was under engagement for an article on a most important 
subject. He felt that there are certain fearful duties and responsibilities belonging 
to the position of the Church at the present day, in comparison with which, the 
petty differences which so often alienate brethren from each other, are but as the 
dust in the balance. Broad and comprehensive as was his charity, his attachment 
to the Church of Christ was, however, most uncompromising. 

Mr. Brown was born Aug. 21st, 1814, in Schenectady, N. Y. At the age of 14. 
he entered Union College, and was graduated in 1832 with distinguished honor. In 
1833 he entered the General Theological Seminary, and having passed through a 
complete course of study, was ordained to the Order of Deacons by the Rt. Rev. B. 
T. Onderdonk, D. D., July 3d, 1836, in Grace Church, New York. He immedi- 
ately commenced ministerial labors at Astoria, Long Island, in connection with 
services as assistant minister to the late Rev. Dr. Lyell, Rector of Christ Church, 
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New York City. He soon, however, devoted his whole labor to the infant ch 

at Astoria, and succeeded in establishing a permanent and prosperous parish. On 
the 2d of Sept., 1838, he was admitted to the Order of Priests, by Bishop Onder- 
donk, in St. George’s Church, Astoria. In May, 1838, he established the “ Astoria 
Female Institute,” and retained his connection with it for seven years, when he 
became Editor of the “ Protestant Churchman.” In the autumn of 1848, a bron- 
chial affection became so threatening, that at the advice of his Vestry, he took a 
voyage to Europe, landing in England, and passing over to the Continent. His 
Editorial correspondence, while abroad, is written in his graceful and vigorous style. 
His health rallied for a time; but in pa through Italy, having taken a severe 
cold, alarming symptoms returned. He reached Malta about the middle of March, 
and on Easter Sunday, attended Church, and received the Holy Communion at 
the hands of the Bishop of Gibraltar ; but so ill was he, that it was communicated 
privately in the Vestry room. On the following day, Easter Monday, his spirit took 
its departure, as we trust, to the land of rest and peace. Even on the morning of the 
day of his death, he spake of leaving Malta for America, but acquiesced in the 
opinion that his complaint might terminate suddenly. He received the last consol- 
atory offices of our holy Religion, at the hands of the resident clergy, and died at 
about 11 o’clock, P. M., April 9th, at the early age of 35 years. The Burial Ser- 
vice was performed by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Tomlinson, Bishop of Gibraltar. 


Died, in Brooklyn, N. Y., August 18th, the Rev. Jonn Crogs, a distinguished 
Presbyter of New Jersey. He was born September 22d, 1787. For forty years 
he had been a minister of the Church in that Diocese, during which time he had 
received from it many and very high tokens of its confidence and attachment, by 
being repeatedly elected a Delegate to the General Convention, Trustee of the 
General Theological Seminary, Secretary of the Convention of the Diocese, Mem- 
ber of her Standing Committee, and Treasurer of certain of her trusts. In the 
Convention of 1832, at the election of the Diocesan, his name for the first three 
ballotings stood foremost, receiving nearly three times as many clerical votes as any 
other, and standing first also among the laity. But several votes were wanting to 
make a majority of the whole, and at last, his friends united to elect the Prelate, 
who is yet its indefatigable leader. The last time this lamented brother officiated, 
was in Calvary Church, Brooklyn, on Friday, August 3d, the National Fast Day for 
the Cholera. His sermon on that occasion, has been repeatedly spoken of, as one 
of remarkable excellence, and worthy to be remembered and recorded. He was 
not well at the time, and on the following day he had a very severe attack, parta- 
king of the nature of the prevailing epidemic, and on the next day, Sunday, the dis- 
ease had made such fearful progress, that it was feared he would die that very day. 
The disease, however, was checked, and he partially rallied, and under the assidu- 
ous care of physicians of high reputation from Brooklyn and New York City, san- 
guine hopes were entertained of his recovery; but he remained exceedingly weak 
and prostrate ; and at last, a fortnight later, to the inexpressible grief of his family 
and friends, he expired, aged 62, leaving his disconsolate widow, to whom he had been 
united for thirty-seven years, with two sons and four daughters, to mourn his irre- 
parable loss. He was buried the 20th of August, in the beautiful Church-yard of 
his own old Church at Shrewsbury, by the side of his beloved daughter Eleanor, 
who died a few years since. He has long been known and held in honor in the 
Church, as one of her most excellent, serviceable, and substantial Clergymen ; dis- 
tinguished for his reasoning powers, for his valuable theological attainments, for his 
pastoral fidelity, and for high personal integrity of mind, heart, and life. He was 
ordained Deacon in 1809, by Bishop Benjamin Moore, and subsequently Priest by 
Bishop Hobart. He commenced his labors in the ministry, officiating in St. Peter’s 
Church, Freehold ; Christ Church, Shrewsbury ; and Christ Church, Middletown. 
He became Rector of this congregation, Christ Church, Shrewsbury, and continued 
its Rector thirteen years, respected and beloved, useful and happy. After a few 
months spent in New Brunswick, he became the Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Pat- 
erson, for three years; then he was in Newark for two years; then in Christ 
Church, New Brunswick, for two years he assisted his venerable father in his de- 
clining age, the first Bishop of New Jersey. After the death of his father, the 
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Bishop, the son succeeded him as Rector of the Parish and continued such for eight 
years. And it will show the high estimation in which he was held, when we say, 
that his naine was frequently mentioned, both in his own Diocese and abroad, as 
one supposed to be quite likely to succeed his father in the Episcopate also. The 
last nine years of his life he spent at Keyport, where he founded and served St. 
James’ Church, at Brown’s Point, erecting the building on his own land, and by 
his own gifts and collections. This last scene of his regular labors he had just left, 
and had made his temporary residence at Brooklyn, where, and in the adjoining 
parishes of Long Island, he was busily and usefully occupied in occasional services 
as opportunity presented, or as call was made upon his willing and obliging nature, 
when suddenly, on Saturday, two weeks before the day of his death, he was pros- 
trated by his last illness, and left his sick room only for his burial. 


Died in Natchez, Miss., Feb. 15th, 1849, Rev. Witt1am Mason Gixes, at the age 
of 31 years. 

Mr. Gives was born Nov. 28, 1817, in Adams Co., Mississippi. Under singular 
circumstances he was led, in 1835, to connect himself with Kenyon College, Ohio. 
Here he became acquainted with and a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
He left Kenyon College in 1838 and returned tohis native State, but the follow- 
ing year joined the Theological Seminary in Virginia. At the solicitation of friends, 
in 1840 he left the Seminary and became a member of Princeton College, New 
Jersey, and graduated in 1841, with distinction. He then returned to Mississippi, 
entered upon the study of Law, and was admitted to the Bar. At this period 
of his history the providence of Gop arrested again his attention and called him to 
another field of duty. A protracted and painful sickness was the means of leading 
him to a re-consecration of himself to the work of the Christian ministry. Having 
completed his studies in the Seminary at Virginia, he was ordained Deacon in 
Trinity Church, Natchez, by Bishop Otey, in March, 1846, and Priest in January, 
1847. His first cure was the missionary stations of Washington and Woodville, 
Mississippi, which being at a distance of 40 miles from each other rendered his ja- 
bors very severe. In November, 1846, he accepted an invitation to the Rectorship 
of Trinity Church, Natchez; with a single exception, the largest, wealthiest, and 
most intelligent Congregation in the Southwest. In December following, he mar- 
ried Miss Caroline Joor, youngest daughter of the late Gen. John Joor, of Missis- 
sippi. In August, 1848, while absent from his Parish to seek restoration of his 
health, already impaired, the yellow fever, that scourge of our Southern cities, 
visited his beloved flock. Without hesitation this noble-hearted minister returned to 
his post to offer the consolations of religion to the dying, and to bury the dead. Af- 
ter a few weeks of labor, he became a victim to the disease, and gradually declined 
until the February following, when he sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. His remains 
were deposited in the family cemetery of his widowed partner ; the Rev. Messrs. 
Lewis and Lynd, performing the burial services. Mr. Gives is believed to have 
been the first native of Mississippi ever admitted to the Ministry of the Church. 
His commanding talents, winning manners, ardent piety, and warm devotion to the 
Church, render his early departure a mysterious event. The Church in Mississippi 
has lost one of her brightest ornaments, while the gentle wife of his bosom, and an 
aged, widowed, and now childless mother, mourn their irreparable loss. 


Died at St. Louis, Missouri, July 25th, the Rev. Whiting Griswold, Rector of St. 
John’s Church in that city. He had gathered around him a flourishing Congrega- 
tion, and his decease is a serious loss to the infant Church in that Diocese. 

At Tuscaloosa, Alabama, July 2st, Rev. C. F. Peake, Minister in that city, in 
the 3lst year of his age. He was a graduate of Trinity College in 1842, and 
was a noble and true hearted minister of the Church. 

At Tinmouth, Vermont, July 27th, Rev. Caleb S. Ives. He graduated at Trini- 
ty College in 1830, and studied theology at the General Seminary. He afterwards 
entered upon missionary labor at Matagorda, Texas, where he was indefatigable 
and successful. His health failing, he sought again the bracing air of his native 
land; but it was too late. His funeral was attended by a large concourse of 
mourning friends. 
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Near Baton , La., on board a Steamboat, of cholera, in the latter part of 
July, =. Richard Salmon. He was canonically connected with the Diocese of 

ew 2 

We have not been able to obtain more perfect accounts of the four deceased 
clergymen last mentioned. 


Hon. David B. Ogden, of New York city, died at his residence on Staten Island, 
on the 16th of July. Ata meeting of the New York Bar on the 17th, the Hon. 
Judge Jones presided, with the following Vice-Presidents and Secretaries :— 

ice-Presidents—Hon. Ogden Edwards, Hon. F. J. Oakley, Hon. J. W. Ed- 
monds, Geo. W. Strong, Esq., Hon. Wm. T. McCoun. 

Secretaries—John L. Lawrence, Wm. Kent, Thomas L. Wells, Wm. H. Harri- 
son, , 
Hon. H. Ketchum, after appropriate remarks, offered the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That the New York Bar has heard with deep sensibility of the decease 
of this distinguished ornament, Daviv B. Ocpen, the venerable citizen, the pro- 
found lawyer, the warm-hearted friend, and the devout Christian. 

Resolved, That, throughout a long professional career, our lamented friend has 
set a bright example to his professional brethren, of all those virtues which give 
dignity to their profession and respectability to its members. 

Resolved, That in this afflictive dispensation of Providence, our city, state, and 
country, are called upon to mourn the loss of one whose fame was coéxtensive with 
our Union, and whose departure from among us will leave a melancholy void, not 
only in the domestic circle, but in all those relations which identify a good man, an 
able jurist, a disinterested patriot, with the age in which he lives. 

Resolved, That the Bar of New York most cordially sympathize with the family 
of the deceased in their afflicting bereavement, and that as a tribute of respect to 
the memory of our venerated friend, we will wear the usual badge of mourning for 
thirty days. 

The meeting was farther addressed by Messrs. Tillou, Romeyn, Duncomb, and 
Blunt, when it adjourned, having resolved to attend the funeral of the deceased at 
Trinity Church. 


Hon. Ausert Gattatin.—This distinguished statesman, so long and intimately 
connected with our national history and government, died at Astoria, Long Island, 
on Sunday, Aug. 12th, at the age of 88 years, 6 months and 15 days. He was 
born at Geneva, Switzerland, graduated at Geneva in 1779, studied history under 
Von Muller, came to America at the age of 19, was chosen Professor of French in 
Harvard University, removed to Virginia in 1784, and in 1786 to Fayette County, 
Pennsylvania ; in 1790 was chosen a member of the House of Representatives of 
that State, and in 1793 United States Senator, but did not take his seat because not 
a citizen under the Constitution ; was again elected member of Congress in 1795, 
and re-elected for three successive terms ; was appointed Secretary of the Treasury 
by Jefferson in 1801, was appointed, with Adams and Clay, Commissionerto Ghent 
in 1813, was Minister to France from 1816 to 1823, and to England in 1826. He 
then took up his residence in New York city, and has spent his time since in watch- 
ing the progress of his country, and in contributing by his pen on political and sci- 
entific subjects. He was also President of the New York Historical and Ethno- 
logical Societies. As a scholar, and statesman, he exhibited a mind of uncommon 
clearness and strength. His funeral was attended from Trinity Church, New York, 
on Tuesday, Aug. 14th. 
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SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


From the Annual Report presented at the meeting of the Board of Missions at 
New York, in June last, we gather the following statistics of our Foreign Mission- 
ary Operations. 


Mission at Atuens.—Established, 1830. Missionaries, Rev. J. H. Hill, Mrs. 
Hill, Miss Mulligan, Miss Baldwin, and several Greek Teachers. The school of 
native Greek children, numbers 400 pupils. Expenses of the Mission during the 
past year, $3,847.29. The course of instruction is both secular and religious, and 
the school is exerting a most salutary influence. 


Missions 1s Arrica.—Established, 1836. Missionaries, Rev. John Payne, Rev. 
E. W. Henning, Rev. C. Colden Hoffman, Rev. J. Rambo, Dr. Geo. A. Perkins, Phy- 
sician, Mr. J. 'T. Gibson, Mrs. Payne, Mrs. Henning, Mrs. Thomson, Mrs. Gibson, 
and several Native Teachers. 

There are now four stations. At Cavalla, where there are 31 communicants, 38 
male and 25 female pupils in the schools, regular services in Grebo, and average 
congregations of 250. At the River Cavalla. where there is a smail school under 
a Native Teacher, and religious services about once in two weeks. At Fishtown, 
where there are 8 communicants, and religious services four times a year. At 
Mount Vaughan, where there are regular services, and good congregations. Eight 
baptisms of infants and one adult, are reported. More than one hundred youths 
and adults are under Sunday School instruction. The day-schools are flourishing. 
A High School is in immediate contemplation, to train up Native Teachers and 
Missionaries. Funds have been contributed to build a Church for the Colonists, 
and a colored Clergyman will probably soon be sent out. All these are important 
movements, and we confidently look forward to this as one of the most noble and 
successful Missions of the Church. Expenses for the year, $11,538.46, or less than 
double the exp of some single congregations in our own country. A transla- 
tion of the Gospel of St. Luke has been made into Grebo by the Rev. Mr. Payne. 


Mission at ConstanTinopLe.—Re-established, 1843. Rt. Rev. Horatio South- 
gate, D. D., Missionary Bishop. 

The facilities for Jaboring effectually among the decayed Churches of the East, 
for counteracting the proselyting agencies of Rome, and for a reforming and puri- 
fying work, have been all that could be desired. Translations of the Prayer Book, 
and of a Treatise on the Church, have been published and circulated—a school 
established, and propects opened of the most cheering character. On account of 
financial arrangements, however, by which the Bishop complains that his plans are 
continually thwarted, the Missionary has resigned his appointment to the Board, 
which resignation the Board did not deem it expedient to act upon. We trust that 
this Mission wil] not even seem to be sacrificed to an opposition out of the Church, 
which has been as industrious as it has unscrupulous. This Mission may, under Gop, 
yet accomplish a great and far-reaching work. Annual expenses of the Mission, 
$4,434.69. 


Mission in Cuins.—Re-established, 1845. Missionaries, Rt. Rev. Wm. J. Boone, 
- D., Rev. E. W. Syle, Rev. P. D. Spalding—Teachers, Miss Jones and Miss 

orse. 

The Bishop is employed in preaching, overseeing the school, and in revising the 
Chinese version of the Scriptures. Mr. Syle and Mr. Spalding are now both able 
to preach in Chinese. Funds for building a Church have been received, and a site 
secured. The Mission school has its full allotment of pupils. Two pupils have 
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been baptized ; there are now ten candidates for that Sacrament; and there is one 
Chinese candidate for Holy Orders. Assistants to the Mission, Clerical and Lay, 
male and female, are implored with great earnestness. Expenditure, $14,990.08. 

The Board have taken measures to ascertain the relations which may be expected 
to subsist between our Bishop, and the newly appointed English Bishop of Victoria. 

On the whole, the Foreign report is exceedingly gratifying. The receipts (be- 
ing $41,453.38) exceed those of any previous year. No Missionary has fallen by 
death. Plans ef usefulness have been enlarged. New Missionaries have been sent 
out. The sahctifying influences of the Holy Spirit have been vouchsafed ; and the 
Kingdom of our Lorp and Saviour been extended. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


Consecration or Cotontat Cuurcn Bisnors—On Whit-Sunday, May 29th, the 
Right Rev. George Smith, D. D., of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, Bishop elect of Victoria, 
(Hong Kong,) and the Right Rev. David Anderson, D. D.,of Exeter College, Oxford, 
Bishop elect of Prince Rupert’s Land, were consecrated by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, at the Canterbury Cathedral. The main reason for the selection of this place 
was its immediate vicinity to the new Missionary College in that city ; in earlier times 
consecrations were rarely performed elsewhere. There were present the Bishops of 
Winchester, Salisbury, Worcester, St. Asaph, Bishop Coleridge, Warden of St. Au- 
gustine’s College, and other prelates; and a large number of Clergymen from all 
parts of the country. Bishop Smith is to aim especially in his plans, at the training 
up of Chinese Evangelists, and the use of the press for Christian purposes. An 
Episcopal College, of which the Bishop is to be ex-cfficio Warden, is to be estab- 
lished immediately at Hong Kong. Both Prelates were to start at once for their 
distant Missions; and to be accompanied by Clergymen, Schoolmasters, and 
Catechists. 

The following table exhibits the series of Colonial Bishoprics in the order of their 
foundation :— 


Dioceses. Erection of See. Consecrated, 
Nova Scotia, 1787, John Inglis, D. D., 1825. 
Montreal, (late Quebec,) 1793, Geo. J. Mountain, D. D., 1836. 
Calcutta, 1814, Daniel Wilson, D. D., 1832, 
Jamaica, 1824, Aubrey G. Spenser, D. D., 1839. 
Barbadoes, 1824, Thomas Parry, D. D., 1842, 
Madras, 1835, G. Travor Spencer, D. D., 1836. 
Sydney, (late Australia,) 1836, Wm. G. Broughton, D. D., 1836. 
Bombay, 1837, Thomas Carr, D. D., 1837, 
Toronto, 1839, John Strachan, D. D., 1839, 
Newfoundland, 1839, Edward Field, D. D., 1844, 
New Zealand, 1841, George A. Selwyn, D. D., 1841, 
Antigua, 1842, Daniel G. Davis, D. D., 1842, 
Guiana, 1842, William Piercy Austin, D. D., 1842. 
Tasmania, 1842, Frances R. Nixon, D. D., 1842, 
Gibraltar, 1842, George Tomlinson, D. D., 1842, 
Fredericton, 1845, John Medley, D. D., 1845, 
Colombo, 1845, James Chapman, D.D., 1845, 
Melbourne, 1847, Charles Perry, D. D., 1847, 
Newcastle, 1847, William Tyrell, D. D., 1847, 
Adelaide, 1847, Augustus Short, D. D., 1847, 
Capetown, 1847, Robert Gray, D. D., 1847. 
Victoria, 1849, George Smith, D. D., 1849, 
Prince Rupert’s Land, 1849, David Anderson, D. D., 1849, 


To these may be added the Bishopric of the United Church of England and Ireland 
in Jerusalem, which was established in 1841, and to which the Right Rev. Samuel 
Gobat, was consecrated in 1846. 

Orprinations.—On Trinity Sunday, June 3d, being one of the stated times for 
Ordinations, there were ordained as follows. By the Archbishop of Canterbury, 11 
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Deacons and 8 Priests. By the Archbishop of York, 8 Deacons and 15 Priests. 
By the Bishop of London, 20 Deacons and 19 Priests. By the a of Bath and 
Wells, 11 Deacons and 3 Priests. By the Bishop of Chichester, 10 D and 
4 Priests. By the Bishopof Ely, 7 Deacons and 6 Priests. By the Bishop of Ex- 
eter, 14 Deacons and 17 Priests. By the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 11 Dea- 
cons and 14 Priests. By the Bishop of Hereford, 9 Deacons and 8 Priests. By the 
Bishop of Lichfield, 19 Deacons and 23 Priests. By the Bishop of Lincoln, 4 
Deacons and 3 Priests. By the Bishop of Manchester, 14 Deacons and 22 Priests. 
By the Bishup of Oxford, 24 Deacons and 11 Priests. By the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, 8 Deacons and 13 Priests. By the Bishop of Ripon, 5 Deacons and 11 
Priests. By the Bishop of Salisbury, 4 Deacons and 4 Priests. By the Bishop of 
St. Davids, 7 Deacons and 3 Priests. By the Bishop of Sodor and Man, 2 Priests. 
Also on Sunday, July 15th, by the Bishop of Durham, at Auckland Castle, 14 Dea- 
cons and 15 Priests. And by the Bishop of Norwich, on Sunday, July 29th, 22 
Deacons and 9 Priests. Total by 20 Bishops, 222 Deacons, and 210 Priests. 





THE CHURCH IN CANADA. 


Orprnation.—The Lord Bishop of Toronto held his annual general Ordination in 
St. George’s Church, Kingston, on Sunday the 19th of August, when the following 
gentlemen were admitted to the Holy Orders of Deacon and Priest. 

Deacons.—Mr. Ephraim Patterson, of the Diocesan Theological College, Co- 
burg, to remain at Coburg as Curate, with Missionary duty attached in parts adja- 
cent. Mr. John Reynolds Tooke, of the Diocesan Theological College, Coburg, ap- 
pointed to the Mission of Marysburg, District of Prince Edward. Mr. Joseph Hen- 
ry Ede, of the Diocesan Theological College, Coburg,—destination not yet fixed. 
Mr. Henry Bate Jessopp, B. A. of the University of King’s College, Toronto, to be 
Curate at Dundas and Ancaster. Mr. Robert Norris Merritt, B. A. of King’s Col- 
lege, Fredericton, and lately of the Diocesan Theological College, Coburg, to be 
Traveling Missionary in the Gore District. Mr. John Walker Marsh, B. A. of 
King’s College, Toronto, appointed to the Mission of Elora, Wellington District. 
Mr. Edmund Baldwin, B. A. of King’s College, Toronto,—destination not yet fixed. 
Mr. Robert Charge Boyer, B. A. of New Inn Hall, Oxford, to be Traveling Mis- 
sionary in Mersea, Western District, and parts adjacent. Mr. Charles Brown, of 
the Diocesan Theological College, Coburg, to be Traveling Missionary in the 
Townships of Malchide and Dereham, London District, on the Stewart Mission 
Fund, superintended by the Rev. W. J. D. Waddilove. Mr. Arthur Hill Ringland 
Mulholland, lately of the parish of Craig's, County of Antrim, Ireland, recom- 
mended by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,—des- 
tination not yet fixed. Mr. Edward Eieuten Bower, of the University College, 
Durham, and lately of the Diocesan Theological College, Coburg, appointed to the 
Mission of Seymour, Newcastle District, and parts adjacent. Mr. Elam Rush 
Stimson, of the Diocesan Theological College, Coburg, to be Traveling Missionary 
in the Talbot District. 

Paiests.—Rev. Elliott Grasett, M. A.—destination not yet fixed. Rev. Thomas 
W. Marsh, B. A., Assistant Minister at Hamilton. Rev. Thomas W. Allen, Trav- 
eling Missionary in the Midland District. Rev. Alexander Dixon, appointed to the 
Mission of Chinguacousy, Gore District. Rev. Gustavus A. Anderson, Missionary 
to the Indians at Sault St. Marie. 


THE CHURCH IN INDIA, 


The Rt. Rev. Daniel Wilson, DD., Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan of In- 
dia, has recently published his Charge, delivered at his second Metropolitan Visita- 
tion in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Colombo, in 1848 and 1849. Few of our 
readers are aware of the gigantic operations of the English Church in India. From 
the Bishop’s Charge we glean the following items of intelligence. There are now 
ten Sees, and as many Bishops, in the large and unwieldy Diocese in which the 
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Bishop stood alone in 1836. There are now in India and Ceylon nearly 300 
Clergy and 179 Churches, where, in 1814, when Bishop Middleton first arrived, 
there were only 15 Clergy, and not nearly so many Churches. In the Diocese of 
Calcutta there are now 130 Clergy and 92 Churches. St. Paul’s College in Calcut- 
ta, once a School of the Jesuits, (St. Xavier’s College,) has about 200 pupils. The 
Cathedral at Calcutta is open for daily morning prayers. 

In the Diocese of Madras, the Missions are the “ honor of India and the glory of 
Christ.” They comprehend 43 districts, 693 villages, 46 ordained Ministers, 47,099 
baptized persons under instruction, 6,806 Communicants, 13,087 Scholars, 122 per- 
manent Churches, and 320 temporary houses of worship. 

The Bishop reports the “crescent as fast waning in Bengal, as it is throughout the 
world.” 

Throughout Hindostan the Church of England is doing a great work, and is 
laying foundations broad and deep with a far-seeing wisdom and zeal worthy of 
Apostolic days. The several districts of Kishnagur and Cawnpore are full of prom- 
ise. India, as the Bishop says, has been given to England “as by miracle,” that 
she may communicate to India and the world the immense blessings of the Gospel. 

The district of Agra, one of the large divisions of Hindostan, and lying on the 
Jumna River, a fertile and populous region, is about to be raised to a separate Dio- 
cese ; and the Rev. Thomas Dealtry, for many years Archdeacon of Calcutta, will 
probably be Bishop of the new Diocese. It is also in immediate contemplation to 
establish a new Diocese in Tinnivelly, now under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Madras ; and the Ven. Archdeacon Shortland is named as the Bishop of this new 
See. The Church Missionary Society has a large Clerical and lay Staff in this 
portion of Southern India, and the Propagation Society has 14,000 native converts 
under instruction at Tinnivelly. 


COLONIAL BISHOPRICS’ FUND. 


The Treasurers and Trustees of this Fund have lately made a Report to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the United Church of England and Ireland, stating the re- 
sults of their doings since their appointment in 1841, the present condition of funds, 
and the necessities for further efficient action. It appears that the sum of £133,600 
has been contributed to the endowment wholly or in part of nine new Bishoprics, 
and for the outfit and passage of ten Bishops to their Dioceses. It is worthy of 
notice, that £45,000 was contributed by three subscribers. To which Report the 
Archbishops and Bishops have made the following reply, which we give as an im- 
portant paper for future reference. 


Lambeth Palace, Ascension Day, 1849. 
The undersigned Archbishops and Bishops, having received the foregoing Report, 
do not hesitate to lay it before the members of the Church of England, in the con- 
fident expectation of a renewal of that liberality which has already been so largely 
shown, and which has produced such abundant fruits. By a careful appropriation 
of the funds intrusted to them, they have been enabied to provide competent 
endowments for the five Colonial Sees of — 


Ac kbonbrtee seared sree ereetesencetcees cc ewoan 1842. 
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cu kns.94-0 005 60 40080460 Geared eoneteresaeeed 1847. 
ii nt4 siete ene bn ss kee rns diese di deeonede 1847. 
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Five more Bishoprics have been in part endowed from the same fund, viz:— 
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And within the same period of eight years, four additional Bishoprics have been 
endowed from other sources, viz :— 


Be is 0.0 60 bees secs. cs cocegeeectccecctcesseueseccusens 1842. 
Re au ae id aaedns pe cbonee peeceuneaedees tate 1842. 
SP) Ses Jos scantd cee kee Codvedands alansvretene 1845. 
4. Rupert’s Land, (Outfit provided by the C. B. Fund,).......... 9. 


There is still an urgent demand for resident Bishops in Sierra Leone, Western 
Australia, and the Island of Mauritius. It is also to be borne in mind that no pro- 
vision is yet made for the Sees of Nova Scotia and Montreal, after the incumbency 
of the present Bishops; and that in respect both to these and many other existing 
Dioceses, their vast extent and increasing population will soon render subdivision 
indispensable. 

From the statement which we lay before the public, we trust it will appear 
that they, to whom the contributions of the Church have been confided, have been 
enabled to render a good account of their stewardship. We ask now for a further 
supply of means, that the work may still proceed. We ask this with the more 
confidence, because the measure, which in 1841 was comparatively untried, has 
been proved by experience to answer the warmest hopes of those who then devised 
it. The creation of Bishops for the several Colonies has been found immediately 
to promote the interests of religion, by concentrating the efforts of Christian zeal, 
both for the welfare of the heathen and of our own countrymen : by increasing the 
number, the influence, and the usefulness of the Clergy, and by establishing the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church of England in countries where previously its 
existence was practically almost unfelt. 

With this conviction “ of the sacredness and importance of the work, and in the 
hope that Almighty God may graciously dispose the hearts of His servants to a 
corresponding measure of liberality, we” once more “ earnestly commend it to the 
good-will, the assistance, and the prayers of all the members of our Church.” 


J.B Canruar. T. Exor. J.G. ArmaGu. 

Ro. Dustin. C. J. Lonpon. E. Dunewo. 

C. Winton. J. Lincoxn. E. Banecor. 

H. Caruiste. G. Rocuester. E. Luanparr. 

J. H. Grovcesrer & Brisrov. H. Exerer. C. T. Rivon. 

E. Norwicu. E. Sarum. Tuos. Tuam. 

G. Perersoroves. H. Worcester. A. T. Cicestrer. 
R. Casuer & Exmy. J. Licuriexp. T. Exy. 

Tos. Vowter St. Asapu. S. Oxon. J. P. Mancuester. 
R. D. Herrrorp. J. Cuesrer. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF 
THE POOR. 


The Annual Meeting of this Society was held at Westminster on Wednesday, 
June 6th. The Archbishop of Canterbury was in the chair, and there were present 
the greater number of the Bishops, and a most numerous assemblage of the leading 
members of the Church of England. The meeting was one of great interest and 
importance. The discussions were very earnest, of which we have full reports. 
This Society is a Church Society, designed expressly to educate the children of the 
poor in the principles of the Church of England. There are in connection with it 
more than 17,000 schools, nearly 80,000 teachers, and 1,500,000 children under 
Sunday School instruction, and 1,000,000 children attending daily. The annual 
funds amount to about £900,000. A practical difficulty has arisen between 
this Society and the Parliamentary Privy Council of Education—the latter body 
evidently endeavoring to get the management of the education of the children 
to a certain extent, into its own hands, and enforcing its pretensions on the strength 
of Parliamentary Grants. At this annual meeting, therefore, a Resolution embody- 
ing a strong protest, was moved by the Rev. G. A. Denison, brother of the Bishop 
of Salisbury ; but was subsequently withdrawn in favor of a substitute, proposed by 
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Archdeacon Manning, in the following language—* That this meeting acknowl- 
edges the care and attention of the Committee in conducting the correspondence 
pending with the Committee of the Privy Council on Education, and regrets to find 
that a satisfactory conclusion has not yet been attained. Secondly: that while this 
meeting desires fully to codperate with the State in promoting the education of the 
people, it is under the necessity of declaring that no terms of codperation can be 
satisfactory which shall not allow to the Clergy and laity full freedom to constitute 
schools upon such principles and models as are both sanctioned and recommended 
by the order and the practice of the Church of England.”—Which was carried by a 
very large majority. 

he meeting was very spirited and lasted eight hours; and the debates on the 
part of the Bishop of Oxford, Archdeacons Manning and Wilberforce, Rev. Dr. 
Wordsworth, and Rev. Mr. Denison, show that the real position and dangers of the 
Church are clearly understood. 


SUBDIVISION OF PARISHES. 


The Committee appointed “ to inquire into the practicability and mode of subdivi- 
ding into distinct and independent Parishes, for all ecclesiastical purposes, all the dense- 
ly-peopled parishes in England and Wales, in such manner that the population of 
each, except in particular cases, at our discretion, shall not exceed four thousand 
souls,” have made an elaborate Report. touching the method of providing adequate 
support of newly formed Parishes; the subject of pew-rents; the importance of 
free-sittings for the poorer classes ; the right of presentation to new Parishes formed 
out of old; the question of former liabilities on the old Parishes, as affecting the 
newly formed ; the subject of division of endowments, &c., &c. The effect of this 
important movement will be to extend vastly, the influence of the English Church 
among the people ; and to equalize the support of the Clergy, of which there is great 
need ; the hardest working Clergy, being often the poorest paid. 


Hox. BAPTIST W. NOEL. 


This erratic individual has turned acold shoulder upon the Independents, by 
whom he has been “ lionized,” and on the 9th of August, was “ rebaptized” in a 
Baptist Chapel in London, by immersion, by a Mr. Shepherd. The Ecclesiastical 
Authorities of the Church have, as yet, taken no notice of his irregularities. Be- 
tween the Church’s view of Baptism, as taught in the Prayer Book, and the view 
asheld by the Anti-pedo-Baptists, we see no middle ground which is worth the 
name of a principle. In this respect, Mr. Noel has acted consistently. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURT. 


COURT OF ARCHES. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir H. Jenner Fust, on Thursday, Aug. 2d, gave a decision in the 
long contested case of Rev. George C. Gorham, B. D., versus the Bishop of Exetex. 
This was a case in which the Bishop refused to institute Mr. Gorham to the Vicar- 
age of Branford Speke, on the ground of his (Mr. G.) holding doctrine contrary to 
that of the Church. On the 15th of June, 1848, a nomination was taken out, re- 
quiring the Bishop to show cause why he refused institution. This was the case 
brought before the Arches Court ; and after a prolonged examination, the Judge 
declared, that it was clear Mr. Gorham was opposed to the doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration—a doctrine which the Church of England clearly held,—and that 
the Bishop was justified in refusing him institution. The delivery of the judgment 
occupied four hours. Mr. Gorham will carry the matter up tothe Court of Ap- 
peal. His friends strenuously maintain, that he does hold to Baptismal Regen- 
eration, as explained by the Archbishopof York in his late Charge; by Bishop 
Wilson of Calcutta, and others; and that he only differs from the Bishop of Exeter, 
as to the mode of explanation. Suppose the Court of Appeal shall affirm the de- 
cision of the Arches Court ; and that it shall be made to appear that one, if not two 
of the Archbishops, substantially agree with Mr. Gorham, as to what Baptismal 
Regeneration is, what then? 
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Tous, itseemsthat the Church of England has shown great practical wisdom in two 
particulars ; first, in framing her Formularies in the very language of Holy Scripture ; 
and second, in being tolerant, as to the method of interpretation of those Formu- 
laries. By the first, she secures unity in all essentials. By the second, she provides 
for the endless existing varieties of the human mind. The moment men begin to 
speculate about the nature of spiritual operations, that moment the “ Scotists” and the 
* Thomists” come upon the stage. Of Mr. Gorham, the question should be, we think, 
not does he hold to this, that, or the other method of interpretation of the Baptis- 
mal Service, but, does he hold to the Baptismal Service itself? The Bishop of 
— has decided that he does not; and the Court of Arches has confirmed the 

ecisiol. 


BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


Tue House or Peers numbers 453 members; and consists of three Princes of 
the Blood Royal, 20 Dukes, 20 Marquesses, 117 Earls, 21 Viscounts, 198 Barons, 
16 Peers of Scotland, 28 Peers of Ireland, 26 English Archbishops and Bishops, 
and 4 Irish representative Archbishops and Bishops. 

Tue Hovse or Commons numbers 658 members. Of these, 469 are English, 
(county members 144, University members 4, cities and boroughs 321;) 29 are 
Welsh, (county members 15, cities and boroughs 14;) 53 are Scotch, (county 
members 30, cities and boroughs 23 ;) and 105 are Irish, (county members 64, 
University 2, cities and buroughs 39.) 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 
DEFEAT OF THE JEW BILL IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


This important Bill came up for final action on Tuesday evening, June 26. The 
debate was spirited, but not very protracted. The Archbishopof Dublin supported 
the Bill, and voted for it, as did also Archbishop Musgrave, Bishop Maltby, Bishop 
Hampden, and Bishop Lee. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop Phillpotts, 
and Bishop Wilberforce strenuously opposed it. In a House of 165 members, it 
was lost by a vote of 95 to 70, or a majority of 25. The Bill had special reference 
to Baron Rothschild, candidate for the representation in Parliament of the City of 
London ; who notwithstanding, this decision, determined to run as candidate, and hav 
been elected by a large majority over Lord John Manners, the opposing candidate. 
The effect of all this excitement, must be the ultimate restoration of Convocation, 
which, under Queen Anne, and through the influence of Bishop Hoadley, and the 
indifference of Churchmen, was lost to the Church. 


CHURCH OF IRELAND. 


On the 10th of July, Mr. B. Osborne, member from Middlesex, brought forward a 
measure to abolish the territorial system of religion in Ireland and substitute the 
Congregationa! ; to reduce the Irish Archbishops to one, with £4,000 a year, and 
the ten Bishops to five, with £2,000 a year. Sir George Grey, in reply, charged, 
that the object of the measure was the “ subversion of the Church Establishment 
in Ireland.” Mr. Napier, from Dublin University, contended that the nation con- 
tributed nothing to the Irish Church, the property of which was inherited from the 
ancient Christian Church of Ireland, and that Parliament had no right to interfere 
with it. The motion was lost by a vote of 170 to 103, a majority of 67. 


TRIENNIAL PARLIAMENTS. 


July 11th, Mr. T. D’Eyncourt moved the second reading of the Duration of 
Parliaments Bill, the object of which was to reduce the term of Parliaments from 
seven to three years. ‘The opposition to this Bill from Sir George Grey, one of the 
Cabinet, led to a violent tirade against the Whig Ministry, on the part of Mr. 
Hume, a momber from Scotland, and a leader of the Radical party in the House ; 
which party seem resolved to destroy every conservative element in the Govern- 
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ment. Such a reduction of the term of Parliament would of course expose that 
body more directly to the influence of popular commotion. ‘This Bill was lost by a 
majority of 75, or a vote of 132 to 57. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


At a monthly meeting of this Society, recently held in Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury presiding, the Report of the Foreign Translation Com- 
mittee was laid before the Meeting, from which we give the following extracts. 

“The Foreign Translation Committee have to report seven works, of no incon- 
siderable interest, completed under their charge during the past year. The works 
in question are—a duodecimo edition of Luther’s German Bible ; the French ver- 
sion of the Old Testament ; an Italian New Testament of a small size ; the Book 
of Common Prayer in Portuguese ; a new and carefully revised edition of the 
Prayer Book in French ; a pocket edition of the Society’s Italian Prayer Bock ; 
and a new translation of the Liturgy into the Danish language. 

“The German Bible and the Portuguese Prayer Book have already been for 
some time in circulation ; and of the latter of these, the Board at their Meeting in 
April last, made a grant of a considerable number of copies on the application of 
Mr. Cassels of Oporto, to whose exertions and liberality the Society is indebted for 
the original manuscript of the translation. The Committee have since had the 
gratification of hearing, that these copies of the Liturgy in Portuguese were re- 
ceived with much interest and approval, and that means were immediately adopted 
by the Oporto District Committee, lately formed under the sanction of the Bishop 
of Gibraltar, to put them judiciously into circulation. 

“ The last sheet of the French version of the Old Testament is now in the press; 
and the whole work will soon be ready to bind with the octavo edition of the New 
Testament in French, which has been for several years in the Society’s Catalogue. 
The Committee are now proceeding with the Apocryphal Books, which will be so 
printed as either to form aseparate volume, or to be bound with the Bible, according 
to demand. The Board has before been informed that simultaneously with the 
printing of this Bible in octavo in London, an edition of the same version, in a quar- 
to form, is printed for the Society in Paris. 

“The new edition of the New Testament and Prayer Book in Italian, and of 
the French Prayer Book, being only just completed, are now, for the first time, laid 
before the Board. The existing state of Italy, and the facilities at present afforded 
for the introduction of such, hitherto, prohibited books into that country, induced 
the Foreign Translation Committee, as the Board are already aware, to undertake 
these reprints of the Italian New Testament and Prayer Book in a portable form. 
The Committee judged it to be expedient to put forth such an edition of the New 
Testament at once ; but duly alive to the importance of circulating the Bible com- 
plete, among an inquiring but hitherto partially instructed people, they are now en- 

aged in carrying through the press a similar edition of the Old Testament in Italian. 

“ The Board will, no doubt, learn with much interest that Dr. Lee and Mr. Fares, 
the latter of whom arrived in London toward the end of last summer, have com- 
pleted the proposed translation of the New Testament into Arabic, and are now 
proceeding, very satisfactorily, with the Old Testament. Several sheetsof the New 
‘Testament are already in type, and there is good reason to hope that the New Tes- 
tament will be carried through the press, and the translation of the Old Testament 
completed, before the expiration of Mr. Fares’ leave of absence from Malta. 

“ Along with this important labor, Dr. Lee and Mr. Fares, with the aid of asub- 
Committee of Oriental Scholars, are engaged in revising and correcting the proofs 
of the new edition of the Prayer Book in Arabic. The Psalms for this Prayer Book 
are now printing ; and the committee have taken advantage of the opportunity 
thus afforded them, to throw off from the same type, with the few requisite altera- 
tions of titles and heading, a separate edition of the Psalter for distribution in the 
East. 


“The demand for such translation is most encouraging. Among others the Com- 
mittee may be allowed to refer to a letter from the Bishop of the English Church at 
Jerusalem, read to the Board in December last, in which his Lordship wrote, ‘ Iam 
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very glad to hear that your Society will soon be in possession of a good version of 
the Book of Common Prayer in Arabic. Indeed, after the Holy Scriptures, it is 
the first book I wish to distribute among the Arabs of this country, for many rea- 
sons, which I need not state, except one, viz., that the simple Arabs like it. Iam 
sure you will rejoice to hear that there are villages in the mountains of Samaria, 
containing from two to ten families, chiefly of Greek Christians, to whom I sent Bi- 
bles last year, together with a few copies of the Liturgy, and of whom I now hear 
that they meet every Lord’s day to read the Bible tegether and to join in prayer, in 
which they regularly make use cf our Liturgy in their own language.’ Andina 
more recent letter from the Rev. J. Nicolayson, written with the sanction of the 
Bishop, and dated Jerusalem, April 28, 1849, it is said ‘ the natives who attend our 
services are so much increasing in number, since our new church was consecrated, 
that we are very anxious to be able to supply them with the Liturgy in their own 
language ; and many others also, both here and in the villages, anxiously inquire 
after them for private use’ 

“ The third volume of the Septuagint, printing in Athens, is ready for publication. 
The three volumes, thus completed, contain all the canonical books of the Old Tes- 
tament ; and the fourth and last volume, which is now in progress, will contain the 
Apocrypha. The Holy Synod of Greece readily assented to the proposition of the 
Foreign translation Committee to print the Apocryphal books in a separate volume ; 
and the committee receive continued assurances of the gratitude with which the 
Synod and the clergy generally, accept and value this important work, undertaken 
for the benefit of the Church in Greece.” 


ROME. 


On the 30th of June, the Constituent Assembly of Rome, finding further resistance 
to the French army impossible, dissolved the Assembly, and surrendered the city to 
its besiegers. It is due to the French, to say, that they have attacked the city at such 
points only, where the least possible injury would befall the splendid monuments of 
genius and art, with which the city is enriched. The terms of capitulation are not 
yet known. The Pope, however, and his Cardinals demand unconditional power 
over the people. In Rome, the spirit of rebellion to oppression, is, for the time, 
silenced, but not in the slightest degree subdued, and the Pope returns, if at all, to 
rule with atyrant’s rod over slaves who hate and despise him. Father Ventura, 
an eminent Romish Priest, who by the Pope’s appointment, pronounced the eulogy 
of O’Connell, says, “ this restoration, if it takes place, will destroy the power of 
the Pontiff, without establishing the power of the Prince... . . The Churches are 
deserted, . . . . everything that is presented by a Priest, or smells of a Priest, is 
shunned. ... . The people see the French spilling Roman blood in the name of 
the Pope, who has seut against them four powers, armed with all the means of de- 
struction, like a pack of hounds against a wild beast. .... . Rome will probably 
fall, and the Pope may again enter the Eternal City, but he will never reign over 
the hearts of the Romans.” Popery, hoary in its sins, bald in its outrage upon 
Christianity, has fallen forever. It may exist in name, but not in reality. A new 
era dawns in its history. The word of prophecy is to be accomplished. Mean- 
while the Cardinals have returned to Rome; and on Sunday, July 15th, St. Peter’s 
glistened with 6,000 French bayonets, while a grand Te Deum was celebrated in 
honor of the restoration of the Papacy! This was the last act of a miserable farce ; 
too gross to be forgotten or forgiven on the part of the Italian people, who have learnt 
a lesson of centuries crowded into a few brief days; a lesson of their former glory, their 
present degradation, and its cause, in the withering curse of Popery. The French 
general Oudinot, has resigned his civil functions into the hands of the Pope, who 
has named as his Commissioners, Cardinals Altieri, Vannicelli and Della-Genga. 
These Commiszioners have already become excessively odious to the peopie, by 
abolishing all laws enacted since Nov. 6th, 1848, by re-establishing the Inquisition, 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, &c. Dr. Achilli, formerly a Romanist, and now a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, has been thrown into prison. The Italians are silent, 
in the presence of 30,000 French bayonets, but there is a vow of vengeance in their 
hearts. The principle for which the Pope contends, would lead him, if he could, to 
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place his foot on the neck of every civil ruler in Christendom. Bat Italy has felt 
the curse long enough, and will wear the chains no longer. 


FRANCE. 


Reticion in France.—The Archbishops and Bishops of the Romish Church are 
named by the President of France, and confirmed by the Pope ; they take the oath 
of allegiance to the Republic, before taking possession of their Sees. Each Bishop 
nominates his vicars-general, but the appointments are made by the Minister of 
Public Instruction and Worship. The right of removal is not claimed to its full ex- 
tent by the State. 

The salaries vary. The Archbishop of Paris has $8,000, or nearly that sum, a 
year, the other Archbishops $3,000, and Bishops $2,000. If one of them hap- 
pens to be a Cardinal, he receives $2,000 in addition. ‘The salaries of the vicars- 
general and canons vary from $400 to $800, those of curates, from $240 to $300. 
A retired curate was allowed asmall pension. The total cost of the [Roman] Cath- 
olic Clergy in France, is estimated at 36,318,900 francs for the year 1846. 

‘The salaries of the Protestant Ministers vary from $240 to $400, according to 
the number of Parishioners. The whole expevse of the Protestant worship for 1546, 
amounted to 1,255,050 francs. 

The Jewish creed counts eight great Rabbins; the expenses amount to about 
110,000 francs. 

The total number of [Roman] Catholic Clergy in France is about 42,000, com- 
prising 15 Archbishops, 65 Bishops, 176 vicars-general, 661 canons, 3,301 curates, 
and 28,501 priests,of what are called succursal Churches. To these add 8,500 
theological students, 24,000 nuns, and hosts of monks belonging to the different 
orders of Trappists, Carthusians, Capuchins, Benedictines, and St. Sulpice. 

Of the ministers of other persuasions, there are 411 Calvinists, and some 250 
Lutherans. 

In order to conduct the affairs of the Church in France, there is a bureau, com- 
prising a director and 56 subordinates, acting under the supervision of the Minister. 
These 57 persons, who are not, for the most part, suspected of being religiously in- 
clined, are charged by the State, with the care of religion in France. Although 
the numerical force, and the wealth of the [Roman] Catholic Church are very great, 
yet they have much decreased since the first revolution. Before 1793, the total 
number of ecclesiastical personages was 114,000, including 19,000 regular Clergy ; 
and their annual revenues, from actual property, amounted to 72,000,000 francs, 
and the tythe to 70,000,000 francs, giving a total of 142,000,000 francs. While 
the number of regular Priests has increased, the number of monks and nuns has 
diminished. But it must be remembered, that at present the receipts from the State 
do not constitute more than about half of the income of the [Roman] Catholic Cler- 
gy, as they receive an immense sum for marriages, burials, masses for the dead, and 
various other matters. 


THE COPTIC CHURCH. 


A correspondent of the London Colonial Church Chronicle, who has lately trav- 
eled in Egypt, gives an account of this Ancient Church as now existing. fol- 
lowing is a condensed summary of his statement. 

The Copts in Egypt possess a dcuble interest, both as the legitimate descendants, 
though much intermixed, of the ancient Egyptians, and as the representatives of 
the strictly national Church of the land. They are of course to be distinguished 
from the Greek Christians in Egypt, who despise them as schismatics from the 
orthodox Church, and who are chiefly to be found in the cities of Alexandria and 
Cairo. 

Most remarkable is the tenacity with which the Copts as a body have maintained 
their faith ; and the more so when we consider how completely isolated they have 
been, not only from the Catholic communion, but from any intercourse of a friendly 
kind with other Christian communities. Not that there have not been very exten- 
sive defections, especially in times of persecutions ; or that even now apostacy to 
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Islamism, is by any means an unknown offense ; but still it must be acknowledged, 
by any one who has read the sickening tale of the domination of Mahometan fanat- 
icism and misrule in Egypt for so many ages, as a very remarkable fact, that so 
large a remnant asa Church of 150,000 native Christiana, (about one-tenth of the 
present estimated population of Egypt,) should have been left in the land. 

The Bishcps are selected from the monastic Clergy, and I believe among them 
some would be found with a considerable amount of ecclesiastical knowledge and 
traditional experience, in matters connected with their own Charch ; but the priests 
at large, have no ecclesiastical training or education whatsoever. They are, for the 
most part, chosen by the congregation to which they minister, out of their own 
body, and are ordained without any special preparation. Their condition is one of 
extreme poverty, and the demoralizing and degrading effects of that extreme, are 
but too often visible. As with the priest, so I fear is it with the people. The moral 
character of the Copts, in the eyes of impartial observers, stands very low ; in some 
respects, especially that of temperance, lower than that of the Mahometan popula- 
tion. Intellectually, indeed, they are superior to the Arab inhabitants, as the Copts 
can almost universally read and write. They have become, therefore, the scribe 
class of Egypt ; all the accounts and the legal transactions of the country, pass 
through their hands, the profession of arms being in Egypt, as throughout the Turk- 
ish empire, prohibited to the Christian population. 

I could not but be much struck with another very unpleasing feature in the char- 
acter, at least of the Coptic Bishops and Clergy, and that is, the utter want of in- 
terest or concern which they show about other branches of the Christian Church, 
and the coldness with which they receive all advances towards Christian commun- 
ion and fellowship. This, considering that all the relations of the English Church 
to them, have been those of kindness and Christian sympathy, is very painful. 

The Churches of the Copts are in melancholy keeping with their moral and 
spiritual condition. Almost without exception, they are in a state of extreme filth 
and neglect, and in most cases, they are mere mud buildings. ‘They are uniformly 
built on one model. There are, in general, three or five small chancels, or divisions 
of the chancel, surmounted by domes, and with no windows in them. These 
have alla screen separating them from the next division, which runs across the 
Church, and in the part immediately outside the principal chancel, in which is the 
altar, is the lectern at which the priest reads the non-liturgical parts of the service. 
This division is also appropriated to the male part of the congregation. In some of 
their Churches there is also a second division beyond, for the less honorable part of 
the male congregation. Behind all, and sometimes at the side, is the part appropri- 
ated to the women, whom in the Patriarch’s Church at Cairo, I have also seen ac- 
commodated in galleries above, to which the sacred elements are carried, when 
there is communion. In addition tothe fonts, in which they practise the trine im- 
mersion, most of the Churches have large depositories for water, in which they prac- 
tise their singular custom of annually bathing, in commemoration of our Lord’s 
baptism in the Jordan. This is a ceremony to which the Copts ascribe great impor - 
tance. In many of their Churches, I saw hardly any traces of pictures, and 
though I was told they treat their sacred pictures with extreme devotion, I cannot 
say that I saw much of this, at least, in comparison with other Eastern Christians. 
In one of the largest and best of their Churches which I visited, that at Thebes, on 
the edge of the great Eastern desert, there were no pictures at all. 

I have mentioned some painful features in the Coptic character ; but I should be 
unwilling not to bring forward some others, which I think are to be viewed with re- 
spect, and even admiration. The very exclusiveness to which I have alluded, and 
their rigid nationality, have their bright side. They adhere most strictly to their 
own peculiar ecclesiastical rites and ordinances. ‘Though the Coptic has long since 
ceased to be spoken, and cannot even be read by many of the laity, they have 
never abandoned the use of their old Coptic liturgy, offices, and homilies. They 
have rendered their services into Arabic ; but they employ this language only in 
addition, not to the prejudice of the Coptic. 

Nor can one avoid respecting the rigid adherence of the Copts to their fasts, 
which I believe are more numerous and severe than those of any other Christian 
community now existing. 
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Another pleasing and encouraging feature in the religious character of the Copts, 
is their reverence for, and attachment to, the sacred Scriptures. I am not aware 
that there is any hindrance placed in the way of the study of the Bible by all classes, 
oa the part of the Bishops and priests. Their chief impediment to such a study is 
a practical one—the difficulty of —— copies of the Scriptures in the Arabic, 
which is the colloquial language both of Mahometans and Copts in Egypt. Many 
of the latter can read the Coptic ; but, as a spoken language, it is now, I believe, 
completely dead ; a fate which has befallen this, the last remains of the old tongue 
of the Pharaohs, within the last hundred years. The Copts are always eager to re- 
ceive either portions of the Bible, (the Psalms they are specially fond of, and I am 
told, they are very generally committed to memory,) or entire copies ; and a proof 
of their sincerity, amid all their professions of poverty, is to be found in their willing- 
ness to become purchasers. This desire for books is the chief, I fear I may add, 
the only, encouragement to the Missionaries of our Church resident in Cairo, to 
continue their periodical voyages up the Nile. 

There are, I believe, twelve Coptic Bishoprics—eight in Upper, and four in Lower 
Egypt. ‘The most remote Christian Church in which worship is now offered to the 
true God, is to be found at Assouan, (the ancient Syene.) ‘The first cataract, 
which separates the sacred isle of Peile from Assouan, is the northern boundary of 
Nubia ; and upward from that point, all along the banks of the river, till you reach 
the Abyssinian branch, the voice of praise to the honor of the Saviour has been 
hushed these many centuries. Nubia was once a Christian land—as much so as 
Egypt. Now there is not a Christian to be found in the whole land: and, although 
there are not more than three mosques to be found throughout the whole length of 
that thinly peopled strip of green land, the Nubians are said to be bitter enemies to 
the name of Christianity. It is indeed a melancholy thing to traverse a !und from 
which Christianity has fairly died out. For such has been the process in Nubia. A 
traveler, not three centuries ago, records that he found the congregations mourning 
over the lack of priests. ‘There was then a people, but no priests. Now there are 
neither a Christian people nor priests, and the only traces left of either are the 
ruined churches of God. Of these, I believe there are several still to be found in 
Nubia. I myself saw three ; two of them were of the Coptic character; in one, 
at Phares, the chancel was of stone—built out of the remains of an ancient idol 
temple—and now used asa granary. The third was also a rock temple, which had 
plainly been used as a church ; and on the walls of which are the remains of Christ- 


jan paintings. 
CHURCH AT JERUSALEM. 


Consecration.—Christ’s Church, at Jerusalem, was consecrated on Sunday the 
Qist of January, by the Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem, to the worship of Al- 
mighty God, according to the rites of the United Church of England and Ireland— 
that day being the seventh anniversary of the entry of the first Protestant Bishop 
into the Holy City. The Syrian Bishop, with some priests and deacons, attended 
throughout the whole of the solemnity. The former expressed himself deeply in- 
terested by the service. There were also some Armenian priests present ; but the 
Armenian Patriarch, who had in a manner accepted the Bishop's invitation, did not 
come, being indisposed. Some Greek Catholic priests were also present, but none 
of the dignitaries of those communities. 

The Bishop of the United Church of England and Ireland at Jerusalem, has issued 
his annual letter. He states that the Greek Patriarch and his Clergy, keep as far 
from him as they possibly can; that with the Latin he is on a footing of polite re- 
serve, and that with the Armenian, the United Greek Patriarch, and the Syrian 
Bishops, a friendly intercourse bas been continued. He farther states that he has 
now fourteen inquirers, who have left the Jews, most of whom are now receiving 
regular instruction, preparatory to their being baptized ; and mentionsa rule which 
he has laid down that no adult person, in the enjoyment of health, is to be bap- 
tized until he can earn at least a part of his daily bread In accordance with this 
rule, the Bishop refused baptism to two candidates who had been prepared for it, in 
consequence of their refusing to learn any trade practical at Jerusalem. 











